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It  dies  deep  Justin  Smith 

”  *  Associate  Sports  Editor 

to  give  readers 
the  stories  they  want 

Gels  beneath  the  turf  to  satisfy  real  sports  fans  today.  This 
means  a  special  kind  of  sports  editor  who  knows  where  to  dig 
and  writers  who  can  mine  veins  of  human  interest  there. 
That's  what  “Super  Sports”  is  all  about. 

Associate  Sports  Editor  John  Justin  Smith  gets  his  reporters 
to  delve  deeply  into  the  offbeat,  the  controversial,  and  the 
humorous.  They  add  new  insight  to  major  events  and  per¬ 
sonalities  in  the  fascinating  world  of  sports. 

Super  Sports,  a  super  kind  of  sports  writing,  typifies  the  out¬ 
standing  quality  and  editorial  excellence  that  our  readers 
recognize  as  hallmarks  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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•  THE  NEWARK  NEWS  • 

aiiiumiues  the  a|>)tointmeiit  of 


SAWYER  •  FHRCjUSON  •  WAl.KER  •  COMPANY 

as  national  advertising  representative 


New '\'ork  •  Chicaito  •  Detroit  •  Minneapolis  •  Philadelphia  •  Atlanta  •  Dallas  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


InBalHm  ore 

Evening  Sun  ad  lineage-26,261,368 


Sunday  Sun  ad  lineage-20,217,360 


Morning  Sun  ad  lineage-18,833,074 
It  all  adds  up  to  70%* 
of  all  newspaper  advertising  in  Baltimore. 


The  Italtimore  Sunpapers 
Read  by  the  people  who  buy. 

Ndtional  Representatives  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O  Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Member  Newspaper  1.  ‘Source.  Media  Records,  1969. 
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Howto 

recognize 
a  Realtor 


cs^ital  R. 


There’s  nothing  to  it.  When  you  write  the 
term  Realtor®,  just  remember  to  spell  it  with 
a  capital  R.  That’s  the  recognition  a  Realtor 
requests,  and  he’ll  appreciate  it,  with  a  capital  A. 

A  Realtor  has  pride  in  his  title.  It’s 
registered  as  a  service  mark  in  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office.  And  it  sets  him  apart  as  the  professional 
t  in  real  estate  who  subscribes  to  a  strict  Code  of 
Ethics  as  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

So  please  remember  the  capital  R.  Your 
Realtor  will  be  grateful,  with  a  capital  G. 


13-16 — Theta  Siqma  Phi.  Mission  Bay's  Bahia  Hotel,  San  Diego,  California. 
16-18 — National  Newspaper  Association  Suburban  Newspaper  Section. 
Alderbrook  Inn,  Union,  Washington. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Leamington  Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

22-24 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockade  Runner  Hotel,  Wrlghts- 

23  25 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Gulf  Shores. 

28-31 — College  Sports  Information  Directors  of  America,  Bismarck  Hotel, 
Chicago. 


1-7 — International  Typographical  Union.  Hilton  Hotel.  Buffalo,  New  York. 

3-5 — AN  PA  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  conference.  Continental  Plaza 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

6- 8 — Virginia  Press  Association.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs. 

7- 9 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Oklahoma.  Western  Hills  Lodge, 
Wagoner. 

14-15 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Governor's  House  Motor  Inn,  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

14-15 — Montana  Press  Association.  Butte. 

16-18— Te  xas  Dally  Newspaper  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longview. 

16-20 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  American  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

23-26 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Wentworth- 
by-the-Sea,  Newcastle,  New  Hampshire. 


10-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey. 

10- 13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives.  The  Lodge,  Stowe,  Vermont. 

11- 13 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Diplomat  Motel,  Ocean 
City,  Maryland. 

11- 13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Broadview  Hotel. 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

12- 13 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  and  Classified  Advertising  Sales 
Seminar.  Pere  Marquette  Hotel.  Peoria. 

13- 15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Assocation.  Thruway  Hyatt  House,  Al¬ 
bany. 

15-18 — Pennsylvania  Newpaper  Publishers  Association  Labor  Clinic,  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg. 

18-20 — Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Polm  Springs, 
California. 

18-20 — Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Holiday 
Inn,  Lafayette. 

20-23—1  nternational  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Region. 

Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

24-26 — International  Advertising  Association.  Tokyo. 

26- Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Kings  Inn,  Grand 
Bahama  Island. 

27- 30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Central  Region. 
Hyatt  House.  Des  Moines. 

30-Oct.  3 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Parker  House,  Boston. 

OCTOBER 

4-6 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 

4-7 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Harrah's,  Reno, 
Nevada. 

4-7 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Western  Region. 

Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon. 

4-8 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regional. 

Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

4-10 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

10 — National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

12-14 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  (EDICON).  Colo¬ 
nial  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

18- 21 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers:  Hotel  Am¬ 
bassador,  Chicago. 

19- 23 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Mexico  City. 

20- 22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28- 31 — National  Newspaper  Association  Meeting  and  Trade  Show.  Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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1300  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
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womens  ^^fear  Daily 
Syndication  builds 
retail  advertising  linage 

For  availability  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 

syndication  in  your  area,  contact 

Women’s  Wear  Daily,  7  East  12th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10003  •  (212)  AL  5-5252.  Joseph  Hanley 


Women's  Wear  Daily  Syndication  subscribers  include: 

ADELAIDE  NEWS  INTERNATIONAL  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

AUSTRALIAN  FASHION  NEWS  JIJI  PRESS 

BERLINGSKE  TIDENDE,  DENMARK  KAMAKURA-SHOBO  PUBLISHING 
BRISBANE  SUNDAY  TRUTH  OF  JAPAN 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER 

CLEVELAND  PRESS  MELBOURNE  NEW  IDEA 

DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 

DETROIT  NEWS  PERTH  SUNDAY  TIMES 

HOUSTON  POST  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 


PONTIAC  PRESS 
ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 
ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT-CHRONICLE 
ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
SEATTLE  TIMES 
SYDNEY  DAILY  MIRROR 
TODAY 

WASHINGTON  POST 
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Howto 

recognize 
a  Realtor 
with 
capital  R. 


There’s  nothing  to  it.  When  you  write  the 
term  Realtor®,  just  remember  to  spell  it  with 
a  capital  R.  That’s  the  recognition  a  Realtor 
requests, ^and  he’ll  appreciate  it,  with  a  capital  A. 

A  Realtor  has  pride  in  his  title.  It’s 
registered  as  a  service  mark  in  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office.  And  it  sets  him  apart  as  the  professional 
in  real  estate  who  subscribes  to  a  strict  Code  of 
Ethics  as  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

So  please  remember  the  capital  R.  Your 
Realtor  will  be  grateful,  with  a  capital  G. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS 

1300  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


JULY 

13- 16 — Theta  Siqma  Phi.  Mission  Bay's  Bahia  Hotel,  San  Diego,  California. 
16-18 — National  Newspaper  Association  Suburban  Newspaper  Section. 

Alderbroolt  Inn,  Union,  Washington. 

19- 22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Leamington  Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

22- 24 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockade  Runner  Hotel,  Wrights- 
vll  e. 

23  25 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Gulf  Shores. 

28-31 — College  Sports  Information  Directors  of  America,  Bismarck  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

AUGUST 

I- 7 — International  Typographical  Union.  Hilton  Hotel.  Buffalo,  New  York. 
3-5 — ANPA  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  conference.  Continental  Plaza 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

6- 8 — Virginia  Press  Association.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs. 

7- 9 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Oklahoma.  Western  Hills  Lodge, 
Wagoner. 

14- 15 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Governor's  House  Motor  Inn,  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

14- 15 — Montana  Press  Association.  Butte. 

16-18 — Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longview. 

16-20 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  American  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

23- 26— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Wentworth- 
by-the-Sea,  Newcastle,  New  Hampshire. 

SEPTEMBER 

10-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey. 

10- 13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives.  The  Lodge,  Stowe,  Vermont. 

II- 13 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Diplomat  Motel,  Ocean 
City,  Maryland. 

11- 13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Broadview  Hotel, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

12- 13 — Illinois  Dally  Newspaper  Markets  and  Classified  Advertising  Sales 
Seminar.  Pere  Marquette  Hotel.  Peoria. 

13- 15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Assocation.  Thruway  Hyatt  House,  Al¬ 
bany. 

15- 18 — Pennsylvania  Newpaper  Publishers  Association  Labor  Clinic,  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg. 

18-20 — Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Polm  Springs, 
California. 

18-20 — -Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Holiday 
Inn.  Lafayette. 

20- 23—1  nternational  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Region. 
Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

24- 26 — International  Advertising  Association.  Tokyo. 

26- Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Kings  Inn.  Grand 
Bahama  Island. 

27- 30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Central  Region. 
Hyatt  House.  Des  Moines. 

30-Oct.  3 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Parker  House,  Boston. 

OCTOBER 

4-6 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 

4-7 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Harrah's,  Reno, 
Nevada. 

4-7 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Western  Region. 

Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon. 

4-8 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regional. 

Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

4-10 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

10 — National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

12-14 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  (EDICON).  Colo¬ 
nial  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

18- 21 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers:  Hotel  Am¬ 
bassador  Chicago. 

19- 23 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Mexico  City. 

20- 22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28- 31 — National  Newspaper  Association  Meeting  and  Trade  Show.  Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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womens  Wfear  Daily 
Syndication  builds 
retail  advertising  linage 

For  availability  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 

syndication  in  your  area,  contact 

Women’s  Wear  Daily,  7  East  12th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10003  •  (212)  AL  5-5252.  Joseph  Hanley 


Worn  eft's  Wear  Daily  Syndication  subscribers  include: 

ADELAIDE  NEWS  INTERNATIONAL  HERALD  TRIBUNE  PONTIAC  PRESS 

AUSTRALIAN  FASHION  NEWS  JIJI  PRESS  ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 

BERLINGSKE  TIDENDE,  DENMARK  KAMAKURA-SHOBO  PUBLISHING  ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT-CHRONICLE 

BRISBANE  SUNDAY  TRUTH  OF  JAPAN  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

CLEVELAND  PRESS  MELBOURNE  NEW  IDEA  SEATTLE  TIMES 

DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  SYDNEY  DAILY  MIRROR 

DETROIT  NEWS  PERTH  SUNDAY  TIMES  TODAY 

HOUSTON  POST  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  WASHINGTON  POST 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . 

Company  . . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 


.State. 


.Zip. 


a  year.  U.S.  and  Canada — 
All  other  couiilriea.  $2U  a  year. 


POLITICS  8t  THE  PRESS 

- — ]  by  Gallup,  Broder,  Klein,  Rivers, 

PnIHiPt  I  Potter,  Chandler. 

Edited  by 

R.  W.  Lee,  U.  of  Md.  Dept,  of  Journ. 

A  fascinating  glimpse  into  the  worlds  of  the  poli- 
tician  and  working  |ournaffS^  Based  on  the  1969 
Distinguished  lecture  Series  of  the  Dept,  of 
Journalism,  U.  of  Md.  .  .  ■  Required  reoding  for 
students  of  journalism,  communications,  and  all 
who  are  concerned  with  freedom  of  informotion 
.  ond  the  public's  right  to  know. 

191  pages.  10  photos,  index. 

$6.95  cloth  $3.95  paper 
1.  Role  of  the  Press  in  Presidential  Politics.  Elmer  E.  Cornwell,  Jr.,  Brown 
U  /  2.  Approising  Press  Coverage  of  Politics.  William  1.  Rivers,  Stanford  U.  / 

3.  Politicians  and  Biased  Political  Information.  David  S.  Broder,  Wash  Post  / 

4.  A  Publisher's  View  of  Creditibility.  Otis  Chandler,  L.  A.  Times.  /  5.  The 
Administration's  View  of  Press  A  Politics.  Herbert  G.  Klein,  Dir.  of  Communi- 
cotions.  The  White  House  /  6.  Political  Reporting:  The  Criteria  of  Selection. 
Philip  Potter,  Balt.  Sun  /  7.  Politics,  Blacks  and  The  Press.  Williom  Raspberry, 
Wash  Post  /  8.  The  Influence  of  Polling  on  Politics  t  The  Press.  George 
Gallup,  Jr.,  Amer.  Inst,  of  Public  Opinion.  /  9.  Television  Distortion  in  Political 
Reporting.  Kurt  Long,  State  U  of  N.  Y.  Gladys  Long,  Center  for  Urbon  Education, 
N  Y  /  TO.  Politics  A  The  Press:  A  Final  Comment.  Irving  Dilliard,  Princeton  U. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  FAST  DELIVERY  To  Your  Bookseller  or 
ACROPOLIS  BOOKS,  Colortont  Bldg.,  2400  17th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C  20009 

Please  send  me  .  copies  Politics  &  The  Press"  @  $6.95  (cloth); 

. copies  @  $3.95  (paper). 

Check  enclosed  for  total  omount  of  $ .  Purchase  ^  . 

□  Chorge  to  my  American  Express  (ordy^ 


/  /  /7'^ 


Nome  .. 
Address 
City  . 


State 


Zip 


CA  TCH4ines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

NEVER  LOOK  GIET  DOC;  IN  THE  MOUTH?  After 
trying  for  eight  weeks  to  give  away  three  mi.xeJ  breed  puppies 
without  any  takers  at  all.  JERKY  SCHULTZ,  reporter  for  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune,  deeided  to  place  an  ad  in  his 
own  paper  and  sold  the  trio  right  off  for  $27,  cash. 

*  *  * 

"Surtax  Bites  Dust:  Americans  Dig  Pay  Dirt"  announced  a 
headline  in  the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  observed  "Craham  in  Shea  Stadium/ Pitching 
for  Jesus  Christ"  over  its  story  on  the  evangelist’s  New  York 
Crusade.  For  a  series  on  Castro’s  Cuba,  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner  used  the  title  “Semper  Fidel  Is". 

-X-  *  * 

A  CASE  OF  THE  EMPEROR’S  NUDE  CLOTHES?  The 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal  related  in  the  first  of  a  three- 
paragraph  story  how  a  massive  police  search  had  been  eon- 
ducted  following  a  report  that  a  nude  man  had  abducted  a 
young  girl  and  taken  her  into  a  wooded  area.  Second  para¬ 
graph  said  the  man  apparently  heeame  frightened  and  re¬ 
leased  the  girl  unharmed.  Third  paragraph  put  out  the  official 
p(dice  description  of  the  man  as  ‘‘believed  to  be  wearing  a 
yellow  shirt  and  dark  shorts". 

*  *  * 

DEFIMTIONS  DEPAKTIWENT— 

.4  journalist  is  siinieuiit-  willi  an  ask  to  grind. 

Public-  relations  is  one  of  the  fastest  crowing 

professicnis. 

FRANK  TY(;FR 

*  * 

\  CENTLE  NOTE  at  the  end  of  an  obituary  for  Harvey 
Russell,  retired  carpenter,  in  the  Rhoenix  (.4riz.)  Republic: 
"In  lieu  of  material  remembrances,  the  family  suggests  friends 
take  a  small  hoy  fishing.” 

«•  *  * 

IN  THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRF'SS  story  on  the  70th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Detroit  TSomen  Writers  was  the  background 
info  that  it  began  as  the  Detroit  Press  Cluh;  was  open  to 
any  Detroit  woman  engaged  in  literary  work  for  publication; 
dues,  $1 ;  and  that  the  ladies  .scjon  had  to  change  the  club 
name  since  men  objected  that  they  were  not  invited  to  jear- 
ticipate.  It  was  organized  as  a  woman’s  club  and  they  meant 
to  keej)  it  that  way. 

-X  *  * 

State  Editor  nat  hexdkrson  of  the  .Austin  American-States- 
han  has  had  it  with  stringers  who  don’t  know  the  fine  distinc¬ 
tions  in  types  of  ditches  that  border  Texas  highways  and  fig¬ 
ure  in  wreck  stories  coming  to  his  desk.  He  fired  off  a  memo 
"TO  .ALL’’  and  here  are  some  edifying  excerpts:  “In  wreck 
stories,  ears  run  off  the  road  into  borrow  ditches.  The  reason 
borrow  ditches  are  there  is  because  the  Texas  Highway  De¬ 
partment  borrowed  dirt  from  both  sides  of  the  highway  to 
heighten  the  middle  and  prevent  flooding  of  the  pavement.  .  .  . 
Autos  and  other  motor  ears  do  not  run  into  bar  ditches,  unless 
the  drivers  failed  to  see  a  ditch  of  some  sort  beside  a  saloon.  .  . 
Cars  do  not  run  into  borough  ditches  in  Texas.  Borough 
ditches  are  moats  around  British  towns  or  urban  constitu¬ 
encies.  The  reason  English  drivers  run  into  borough  ditches 
is  because  they  all  drive  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  Down 
in  Mexico,  ears  run  into  burro  ditches  once  in  a  while.  Burro 
ditches  are  trails  which  have  been  worn  deep  by  the  inces¬ 
sant  passing  of  donkeys.  If  turistas  take  their  eyes  off  the 
road,  they  are  in  danger  of  running  into  a  burro  ditch.  This 
is  why  Mexicans  say  that  many  .Americans  drive  like  jack¬ 
asses.  .  . 

*  *  * 

OLK  HOUSEHOLD  HINT  comes  from  the  Norman  (Okla.) 
Transcript  and  is  a  cake  freezing  trick.  Just,  says  the  Tran¬ 
script,  “Freeze  frosted  cakes  (whole  or  cut)  unwrapped  until 
the  frosting  has  set,  then  wrap  a  seal." 


pro 
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Something  has  happened  to  the  “silent’’ 
majoritv’.  \Vc  keep  hearing  it  loud  and 
clear.  Take  the  matter  of  the  flag... and  our 
belief  that  it  should  be  displayed  as  a 
s\’mbol  of  pride.  We  were  the  first  new’S- 
paper  to  offer  flags  for  sale  and  since  1959 
we’\’e  sold  almost  300, ooo.  And  recently, 
when  we  offered  our  readers  a  flag  lapel 
pin  for  25  cents,  we  touched  off  ai  demand 
for  122,000  to  date.  Silent  it  may  be.  But 
in\  isiblc . . .  nc\’cr !  Which  proves  again  that 
when  a  newspaper  has  its  roots  deep 
in  the  moral  fiber  of  the  community,  its 
citizens  speak  out  when  it  sjoeaks  up. 

This  is  relevance. 


t.lfouis  (ilote-^Btinorrat 


.\  Nvwhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  6l 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  end  Editor 
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Postal  reform  bill 

1  he  two  major  dilfeiences  lietween  the  House-ajjprovetl  postal 
reform  bill  and  that  approved  by  the  Senate  are  erititally  iiipxirtaiit. 

With  respect  to  future  postal  rates  the  House  would  give  veto  power 
to  a  majority  of  either  House  over  anv  rates  set  by  an  iiidependeiit  rate 
fotiimissioii.  I'lie  Senate  would  bar  Congress  from  having  any  voire 
in  rate-making  but  would  allow  interested  parties  to  appeal  through 
the  courts. 

Some  sort  of  appeal  svstem  sboultl  be  provided  but  there  will  be 
little  postal  reform  if  rates  can  be  suspended  or  deferred  tbrougb  years 
of  litigation.  .\  time  limit  on  Congressional  veto  can  also  lead  to  (on- 
lusion  but  seems  to  be  the  s;ifest  choice  between  the  two. 

I  be  second  conflict  occurs  in  the  provision  for  public  service  activi¬ 
ties.  The  House  woulil  jirovide  10%  of  postal  costs  the  first  year  to  be 
(overed  by  Congressional  a|jproprialion  for  public  service.  I  bis  would 
phase  out  over  several  years  so  that  by  1978  it  would  be  eliminated 
and  |K)stal  revenues  woukl  be  ecpial  to  costs.  I'be  Senate  would  set 
public  service  costs  at  a  permanent  10^',  of  total  )M)stal  operations  to 
be  a|)propi  iated  by  Congress. 

I  bis  seems  to  be  more  in  kee|)ing  with  the  historical  intent  of  a 
go\einment-oj)erated  postal  service. 

Insistence  upon  a  haul  and  fast  rule  that  all  postal  services  should 
pay  their  own  way  can  only  bring  the  arbitrary  termination  of  manv 
|>ublic  service  activities  traditionallv  and  historically  olfered  through 
the  I’ost  Office  for  the  benefit  ol  all  the  |K‘ople  at  the  lowest  price 
possible. 

Chapel  meeting  or  sit-down? 

1  he  lengthy  chapel  meetings,  more  correctlv  called  sit-down  strikes, 
used  In  the  International  rvpogi aphic al  I'nion  now  a|)plied  by  the 
Mailers’  Cnion  against  Xew  York  newspa|>ers  are  being  challenged 
in  the  courts  b\  the  Island  Crc.s.v  and  the  .Wtc  )  cn/c  Post  and  the 

reaction  ol  the  union  leaders  can  be  summed  up  as;  “Why  don’t  \ou 
hold  still  while  we  cut  your  throat?” 

I'he  newsjtapers  seek  a  permanent  injunction  against  the  |)rattice 
and  reluse  to  jray  the  mailers  lor  those  non-productive  hours  spent  in 
sham  chapel  meetings.  .\t  the  Press,  the  mailers  threatened  to  strike  if 
an  injunction  was  sought,  but  then  thought  better  of  it  and  diverted 
their  attention  to  the  Post  alter  a  temporary  restraining  older  was 
obtained.  .\t  the  Post,  the  mailers  prevented  publication  of  late 
afterncMcn  editions  one  day  and  said  the  sit-down  would  continue 
the  next  clay  unless  they  were  paid  for  the  hours  s|)ent  in  the  previous 
chapel  meeting. 

I  he  mailers  exhibit  all  the  logic  of  a  schi/ophrenic  bound  on 
destroying  his  adversary  and  saving:  “How  will  you  take  it;  lying 
clown  or  standing  up?” 
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letters 

COPY  DESK  TALENT 

The  truth  of  Donald  S.  Easter's  point 
tliat  "a  lot  of  metropolitan  newspapers  in 
this  eountry  are  in  serious  trouble”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  competent  copyread- 
ers  is  evident  to  any  objecitve  newspaper 
reader. 

The  Detroit  News'  method  of  coping 
with  the  problem  by  “training  its  own”  is 
a  good,  long-range  answer — if  the  young¬ 
sters,  on  reaching  journeyman  status,  are 
content  with  the  unglamorous,  unexciting, 
anonymous  career  offered  to  them.  But  the 
.SO-percent  failure  rate  in  the  intern  pro¬ 
gram,  even  before  the  question  of  continu¬ 
ity  is  reached,  may  put  the  cost  of  the 
program  beyond  the  reach  of  many  news¬ 
papers,  especially  the  smaller  dailies. 

For  these,  there  is  a  supply  of  well- 
trained,  well-adjusted  copy  editors  already 
available — the  men  and  women  who  have 
left  the  newspaper  field  for  industrial  and 
government  public  relations  work  and  who 
are  now  in  a  position  to  return  to  their 
first  love.  Every  year  hundreds  of  us  reach 
retirement  age  with  several  years  of  useful¬ 
ness  still  left  in  us  and  a  desire  for  some¬ 
thing  more  satisfying  than  free-lance  writ¬ 
ing  or  “consulting.” 

True,  at  this  point  we  are  in  our  50s  or 
60s  and  the  newspaper  and  the  Guild 
would  have  to  make  some  adjustments  to 
accommodate  us.  But  we  already  “know 
what  we  don't  know,”  we  have  long  lost 
the  passion  for  bylines,  we  are  accustomed 
to  teaching  younger  people  patiently  and 
painstakingly,  and  our  industrial  or  gov¬ 
ernment  pensions  make  it  juissihle  for  our 
financial  requirements  from  our  post-re¬ 
tirement  occupations  to  he  modest.  To 
many  of  us,  the  satisfaction  of  regaining 
an  ac  tive  role  in  newspaperwork  would  he 
a  high  enough  reward  in  itself. 

This  is  not  a  personal  application  for 
immediate  employment;  I  have  at  least 
five  years  before  1  need  to  consider  a  post¬ 
retirement  plan.  But  many  of  my  col¬ 
leagues,  both  in  industry  and  government, 
are  now  or  soon  will  become  available. 
They  are  a  resource  worth  serious  consid¬ 
eration  by  any  editor  concerned  about  the 
cpiality  of  the  copy  going  on  press. 

Mkl  White 

Bethesda,  Md. 

(The  writer  is  deputy  director  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Bureau  of  Health  Professions 
Education  &  Manpower  Training,  Na¬ 
tional  Institutes  of  Health.  ) 

*  *  * 

A  CORRECTION 

I  find  it  astounding  to  discover  in  E&P 
(June  27,  page  14)  that  1  am  no  longer 
publisher  of  ff  omen's  If  ear  Daily.  This  is 
news  to  me  as  I  am  sure  it  is  to  Mr.  (How¬ 
ard)  Keim  to  whom  you  bestowed  that 
title. 

The  current  circulation  of  WWD  is  85,- 
000  not  78,000. 

James  W.  Brady 

New  York. 

(The  writer  is  senior  vicepresident  and 
publisher  of  Women’s  Wear  Daily.) 
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THE  HANDICAPPED 

We  were  very  pleased  to  read  the  arti¬ 
cle  on  Bill  Kiser  (May  16).  We  know 
Mr.  Kiser  personally  and  have  long  been 
aware  of  his  accomplishments  and  his  in¬ 
creasingly  effective  efforts  to  help  other 
handicapped  men  and  women.  (Wonderful 
news  that  his  much-needed  column,  “Hand¬ 
icapped  Mailbag,”  is  gaining  in  circu¬ 
lation.  Wo  would  love  to  see  it  get  national 
distribution.) 

But  we  must  take  issue  with  the  arti¬ 
cle’s  statement;  “If  every  handicapped 
person  were  as  energetic,  enthusiastic  and 
optimistic  as  William  (Bill)  Kiser  .  .  .  , 
the  President’s  Committee  on  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Handicapped  would  he  hard- 
pressed  for  business.” 

The  implication  is  that  handicapped  in¬ 
dividuals,  by  being  of  cheerful  counte¬ 
nance,  can  acquire  satisfying,  dignified  and 
remunerative  employment.  Would  it  were 
so! 

The  truth  is  that  for  a  host  of  reasons 
beyond  their  control — stultifying  socio¬ 
economic  conditions;  inadequate  training 
programs;  lack  of  transportation  facili¬ 
ties;  architectural  barriers  in  buildings 
where  people  are  employed  (as  well  as 
elsewhere)  ;  prejudice  and/or  indifference 
of  the  public  and  employers  in  particular, 
etc. — millions  of  men  and  women,  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  the  severe  disability  categor¬ 
ies,  will  never  have  the  opportunity  to  use 
their  abilities  in  gainful  employment.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  others  will  continue  to  be  shock¬ 
ingly  exploited  and  under-employed. 

Unfortunately,  business  is  better  than 
we  would  like  it  to  be  at  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi¬ 
capped.  We  anticipate  it  will  remain  so 
for  a  long  time. 

Harold  Ri  sseli. 

Washington,  D.C. 

*  *  * 

SHARP  EYE  FOR  ‘O’ 

When  we  were  designing  a  new  building 
a  couple  of  years  ago  we  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  using  old  wood  type  in  a  decorative 
panel  on  the  inside  door  of  the  entry  ves¬ 
tibule.  We  managed  to  locate  a  selection 
of  older  faces  of  the  stuff  and  the  archi¬ 
tect  took  on  the  design  job. 

The  panel  was  to  be  an  arty  arrange¬ 
ment  of  letters  and  figures,  not  an  attempt 
to  spell  out  anything.  But  we  couldn't  re¬ 
sist  putting  in  a  few  touches,  including 
ETAOIN  SHRDLU.  When  the  thing  was 
completed  and  installed  we  swelled  with 
pride  and  made  much  of  it  in  promoting 
an  open  house  when  we  moved  into  the 
new  building. 

We  were  so  jiroiid  of  it,  in  fact,  that  we 
sent  a  picture  and  story  to  E&P,  which 
used  them  in  the  March  14  issue.  Then  in 
the  Ajiril  4  issue  apjieared  a  letter  from 
Ralph  Gage  of  Lawrence,  Kans.  pointing 
out  that  the  “O”  and  “I"  in  ETAOIN 
were  transposed. 

We  can’t  correct  the  thing  by  re-trans- 
posing  the  two  letters,  as  any  headwriter 
know  “0”  is  a  lot  fatter  than  “I.”  1  just 
wish  Mr.  Gage  hadn’t  had  such  a  sharp 
eye.  We’d  have  been  more  blissful  in  ig¬ 
norance. 

Ned  Thomas 

Evening  News. 

Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

11,  1970 


INTEGRATION 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  some 
of  your  articles  pertaining  to  weekly 
newspapers  were  integrated  with  the  news 
of  dailies  in  your  June  6th  issue. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  articles  car¬ 
rying  the  headlines  “Plant  Updating  Seen 
as  Heart  Transplant”  (Mt.  Kisco  Patent 
Trader)  and  “Citations  given  AHNA  pa¬ 
pers”.  This  type  of  makeup  that  treats 
all  newspapers  the  same  regardless  of 
when  they  are  published  I  think  is  a 
very  good  thing.  It  helps  to  do  away 
with  that  poor  connotation  of  the  word 
“Weekly”  that  seems  to  apply  to  all  now 
— dailies  regardless  of  their  merits.  They 
are  not  all  the  same. 

We  have  in  this  country  some  very  fine 
newspapers  and  some  that  are  not  of  very 
high  calibre.  When  they  are  published 
is  not  really  important  unless  a  matter  of 
Timeliness  is  involved.  It’s  the  quality  of 
the  publication  that  counts. 

I  hope  you  will  increase  integrating  the 
news  of  the  Weeklies  with  the  Dailies 
in  future  issues. 

Ridgewood,  N.J.  S.  .Austin  Brew 

(The  writer  is  national  advertising  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  Ridgewood  Newspapers.) 

*  *  * 

PLURALIZING 

Add  to  your  media/mediiim  plea,  and 
Robert  Funk’s  plea  for  correct  usage  of 
criteria/ criterion ; 

Let’s  get  clear  on  “data.”  It's  plural. 
The  singular  is  “datum.” 

“Data  are  ...”  and  “Datum  is  ...  ” 

Arthur  Isbit 

New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

(The  writer  is  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Relations  at  Rutgers  University ) 

Short  Takes 

The  return  trip  took  them  back  aci’oss 
Virginia  through  Appromattox,  the  site 
where  Grant  surrendered  to  Lee,  and 
into  Tennessee  .  .  Paris  (Tex.)  Netvs. 

*  *  * 

Picture  caption ;  A.  .  .  .  B.  .  .  finds 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  he’s  finally  mar¬ 
ried  after  51  years  as  a  bachelor.  He 
was  engaged  to  his  bride  for  10  years 
before  tying  the  knot  in  a  w’eeding  cere¬ 
mony  .  .  .  Itetroit  (Mich.)  News. 

*  *  If 

Classified  ad:  Bachelor  quarters,  fur¬ 
nished,  ideal  for  couple.  Air  conditioned 
.  .  .  Westport  Reporter,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

He  ♦  * 

Comedian  Jackie  Gleason  and  Neverly 
McKittrick,  a  bland  former  secretary, 
will  be  married  in  Ashford,  England, 
Saturday  .  .  .  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

He  He  He 

The  hose  is  also  the  living  quarters 
for  Smith’s  family — his  wife,  three  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  fat  black  retriever. — Nor¬ 
walk  (Conn.)  Hours. 

*  *  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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Ketir  Jjork  feuete 

They  average  42  per  cent  more  vacation  trips 
than  other  people. ..go  abroad  more  than 
four  times  as  often . .  .take  three  times  as  many  trips 
by  plane. .  .five  times  as  many  by  ship. 

They’re  the  people  who  readThe  NewYorkTimes. 
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Early  signing  by  Nixon  expected 

House  votes  bill  to  save 
joint  newspaper  operation 


By  Luther  A.  lluHtoii 

The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  Ne\vspai)er  Preser¬ 
vation  Act  on  Wednesday  by  a 
vote  of  292  to  82,  with  two 
menil)ers  voting  “])resent.” 

The  Senate  already  has 
passed  an  almost  identical  bill 
by  a  vote  of  8.S  to  14  so  the 
action  of  the  House  brought 
nearer  the  end  the  legislative 
trail  for  a  measure  which  has 
been  in  the  congi'essional  mill 
since  March  Ifi,  1967,  or  more 
than  1,200  calender  days. 

The  next  step  will  send  the 
bill  to  conference  to  adjust 
minor  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  House  lu'ovisions. 
Proponents  of  the  act  anticipate 
no  great  difficulties  in  confer¬ 
ence  and  expect  the  measure  to 
reach  President  Nixon  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  Since  the 
President  has  previously  en¬ 
dorsed  the  bill,  his  signature  is 
expected. 

Slops  pr(»st‘ciilion 

Passage  of  the  bill  removes 
the  threat  of  antitrust  i)rosecu- 
tion  from  44  newspapers  in  22 
cities  that  are  parties  to  joint 
operating  agreements  entered 
into  Ixitween  two  newspapers, 
one  of  which  was  in  an  un¬ 
sound  financial  condition  at  the 
time  the  agreement  was  nego¬ 
tiated,  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

While  the  legislation  protects 
existing  agreements  from  anti¬ 
trust  jirosecution  it  will  require 
that  agreements  entered  into 
hereafter  must  have  prior  ap- 
l)roval  of  the  Attorne'-  General 
of  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
the  function  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  determine  whether 
one  of  the  parties  meets  the 
definition  of  a  “failing”  news- 
pajjer. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House 
wipes'  out  the  judgment  of  a 
Federal  District  Court  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  which  the  Supreme  Court 
affirmed,  that  the  joint  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Arizona  Daihj 
Star  and  the  Tucson  Ihiili)  Citi¬ 
zen  in  effect  since  1941  violated 
the  antitrust  laws.  It  also  nulli¬ 


fies  pending  suits  for  treble 
damages  in  Tucson  and  San 
Francisco  and  absolves  present 
or  future  agreements  from  lia¬ 
bility  for  damages  in  Tucson 
and  San  Franci.sco  and  absolves 
present  or  suits  based  on 
alleged  violations  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

Four  li»iir>  «»f  debate 

The  House  si)ent  more  than 
four  hours  in  debate  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  proposed  amend¬ 
ments.  .\lthough  the  debate  was 
sharp  at  times,  it  brought  forth 
little  argument  or  information 
that  was  not  advanced  at  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Senate  and  House 
judiciary  committees. 

The  manager  for  the  bill  was 
Rej).  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier  of 
Wisconsin  with  strong  support 
from  Rep.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga 
of  Hawaii,  who  introduced  the 
bill  on  January  2,  1970.  The 
opposition  forces  were  led  by 
Rej).  Clark  MacGregoi’  of 
Minnesota,  with  backing  that 
was  often  vehement  from  Rep. 
Clarence  J.  Brown  of  Ohio  who 
is  president  of  the  Vrintnu  (0.) 
Citizen,  and  Rep.  Fletcher 
Thonqison  of  Geoi-gia. 

Rep.  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma 
made  a  vigorous  plea  for  pass¬ 
age.  He  and  other  speakers 
sti’essed  the  imjwrtance  of  pre- 
seiwing  separate  and  independ¬ 
ent  t^itorial  voices.  .Arguing 
that,  .Albert  asserted  that  this 
had  been  the  result  in  Tulsa 
where  the  World  and  the 
Tribune  are  jjarties  to  a  joint 
operating  agreement.  Tulsa  is 
not  in  .Albert’s  district  but  he 
said  “It  is  impoitant  to  the 
whole  state  that  the  editorial 
independence  of  the  Tulsa 
pajiers  be  maintained.” 

Kdilorial  independence 

“Editorial  independence  is 
neces.sary  for  an  informed  pul)- 
lic  opinion  on  matters  of  public 
interest,”  said  .Alliert,  who  is 
the  Democi'atic  leader  of  the 
House.  To  the  charge  of  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  bill  that  join  agree¬ 


ments  can  be  used  to  .stifle  com¬ 
petition,  Albert  declared  that 
the  Newspaper  Preseiwation 
Act  would  prevent  monopoly  in 
the  22  cities  where  joint  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  in  operation. 

Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  told  the  House  that  grant¬ 
ing  exemption  from  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  to  joint  arrange¬ 
ments  would  “stop  the  down¬ 
ward  spiral”  of  the  newsj)aper 
industry  which  has  Ijeen  marked 
by  the  disapi)earance  of  many 
daily  papers  in  recent  years.  He 
said  the  Tucson  agreement  had 
preserved  two  healthy  and  com¬ 
petitive  newspapers,  one  of 
which  would  certainly  disaj)pear 
if  the  judgment  of  the  courts 
was  not  nullified  by  legislative 
action.  Both  papers  are  now 
under  the  same  ownership  but 
the  Supieme  Court  ordered  the 
Citizen  people  to  sell  the  Star. 

Rep.  Thompson  ai)parently 
based  his  opposition  on  a  charge 
that  when  he  sought  to  buy 
campaign  advertising  space  in 
one  .Atlanta  paper  he  was  told 
he  would  have  to  place  his  ad  in 
both  of  them.  The  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  are  under  single  ownershij). 
Matsunaga  reminded  him  that 
by  using  both  papers  he  would 
receive  the  l)enefit  of  a  lower 
rate  than  if  he  used  only  one 
paper  and  would  get  wider 
circulation. 

Single  ovmersliip  trend 

The  theme  that  failure  to 
pass  the  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act  would  mean  the  death 
of  healthy  and  competitive 
newspapers  now  parties  to  joint 
agreements  ran  through  much 
of  the  debate.  Rep.  Kastenmeier 
cited  the  trend  to  single  owner¬ 
ship  of  two  newsi)apers,  which 
he  said  was  now  the  case  in  160 
cities,  as  often  tending  to  create 
a  single  editorial  voice  and  im¬ 
pair  the  role  of  newsjjapers  in 
maintaining  democracy. 

The  44  newspapers  which 
would  be  protected  by  the  bill, 
Kastenmeier  said,  have  oper¬ 
ated  under  joint  agreements  an 
average  of  19  years  in  the  be¬ 


lief  that  their  arrangements 
were  legal  until  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  Tucson  case.  When 
he  asked  why  the  Department 
of  .Justice  had  waited  25  years 
before  attacking  the  Tucson 
agreement,  he  was  told  that  it 
was  because  no  one  had  com¬ 
plained  about  it. 

“The  result  of  Department  of 
Justice  action  against  the  22 
eixsting  agreements  would  not 
preseiwe  newspapers  but  would 
destroy  them,”  Kastenmeier 
said.  “We  will  not  have  more 
newspapers,  but  fewer  papers. 
Either  one  paper  will  disappear 
or  one  will  buy  out  the  other 
and  we  will  have  a  merger.” 

He  indicated  his  Ijelief  that 
joint  arrangements  with  sepa¬ 
rate  editorial  and  news  opera¬ 
tions  were  preferrable  mergers 
bringing  two  papers  under  one 
ownership. 

Rep.  Thompson  declared  that 
he  wanted  to  extend  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  to  prohibit  single 
ownership  of  more  than  one 
newsnaper  but  when  he  sought 
to  offer  an  amendement  to  that 
effect  he  was  told  it  was  not 
germane  to  the  pending  bill  and 
his  proposal  was  rejected  by  a 
voice  vote. 

Opposition  belillled 

Rep  McGregor  cited  what  he 
called  “prestigious”  oi)position 
to  the  bill  from  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  bar  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 
Rej).  Ed  Edmondson  of  Okla¬ 
homa  offset  this  by  noting 
“prestigious”  support  of  the  bill 
by  President  Nixon,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Ma¬ 
jority  Leader  of  the  House.  He 
said  that  the  bar  association’s 
opposing  resolution  had  Ijeen 
adopted  by  only  one  vote  in  its 
antitrust  section. 

Rep.  William  McCulloch  of 
Ohio,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
managing  the  bill  from  the  Re¬ 
publican  side,  asserted  that  the 
House  had  an  obligation  to  ap¬ 
prove  legislation  in  the  jjublic 
interest  which  would  i)reser\'e 
competition  in  ideas. 

“The  newspaper  publisher  is 
in  business  to  make  a  profit,” 
McCulloch  said,  “and  the  fact 
that  he  handles  news  instead 
of  shoes  does  not  necessarily 
give  him  immunity  from  the 
antitrust  laws.”  But,  he  said, 
it  is  necessary'  to  protect  him 
from  the  antitrust  actions  which 
would  destroy  the  marketplace 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  t  alker  Jr. 

Hi-yo,  rt'd  and  blue! — Their  new  corporate  symbol  is  a  red 
and  blue  arrow,  but  for  the  next  six  months  REA  Express  will 
be  {jivinf?  away  silver  bullets.  It’s  part  of  REA’s  first  use  of 
television  commercials  and  its  first  corporate  campaign  in  more 
than  five  years  that  was  created  by  the  Lois  Holland  Callaway 
apency  to  attract  attention  of  shippers,  the  business-financial 
community  and  the  public  at  lai'ge  to  their  revitalized  seiwices. 
Another  tai’get  for  the  $1.8  million  campaign  is  the  20,000  em¬ 
ployes.  “In  a  way  it’s  another  Avis-type  campaign,’’  .said  George 
Lois.  “We  hope  the  ads  will  create  a  gung-ho  spirit  among  them.” 

.  .  .  The  theme  is  “REA  Express  Rides  Again,”  supported  by 
messages  promoting  the  carrier’s  speed  and  efficiency  in  hand¬ 
ling  packages  of  less  than  100  pounds.  The  REA  drivers  are 
depicted  in  cowboy  hats  and  there’s  background  William  Tell 
Overture  music.  Spencer  D.  Moseley,  chief  executive  of  REA, 
said  the  money  was  allocated  as  “an  investment  that  we  made 
with  some  trepidation.”  He  explained  that  the  company,  acquired 
last  year  from  the  railroads  which  had  controlled  it  for  40  years, 
was  in  “no  position  to  make  big  expenditures  but  we  felt  it  w'as 
•so  important  to  get  our  message  out,  we  plain  had  to  find  the 
money.  We’ll  be  fascinated  to  see  the  results.”  Tom  Kole,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer,  remarked  that  the  poster  ads 
on  REA  trucks  were  an  important  revenue  source.  J.  M.  Sheehan, 
director  of  adv'ertising,  said  they  produced  “over  $1.5  million” 
annually  .  .  .  The  print  schedule  includes  two-third  page  units  in 
all  editions  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Other  newspapers  will  be 
used  in  selected  markets. 

*  *  * 

Co-op  contest.  Another  national  advertiser  has  announced  a 
special  sales  incentive  plan  for  newspapers.  Elgin  Watch  Co. 
has  a  surprise  package  of  some  100  prizes  to  be  aw'arded  to  co-op 
coordinators  or  advertising  directors  of  newspapers  w'ho  record 
increases  in  Elgin  dealer  advertising.  The  largest  percentage 
increase  in  linage  ( August-October)  vcill  wnn  a  flight  to  New 
York  for  a  two-day  visit,  and  a  watch.  The  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  is  providing  member  papers  with  Elgin’s  co-op  plans  and 
ad  kits. 

♦  ♦ 

Tomato  roll-out.  Hunt-Wesson  Foods,  handled  by  Young  & 
Rubicam,  is  readying  a  regional  ad  drive  this  month  for  Hunt’s 
whole  and  stewed  canned  tomato  brand,  which  has  been  in  test 
markets.  The  roll-out  strategy  calls  for  a  schedule  of  seven  Specta- 
Color  pages  plus  black-and-white  ads  in  “A”  list  of  papers  over 
a  ten-month  period.  In  the  “B”  list,  papers  will  get  all  black- 
and-white  ads.  If  the  brand  goes  national,  as  expected,  the  pre¬ 
print  phase  of  the  campaign  would  be  the  largest  ever  for  Specta- 
Color. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Brief  notes.  Family  Weekly’s  ad  rates  will  go  up  on  September 
(i  when  the  base  is  increased  to  7,600,000,  making  it  the  sixth 
largest  publication  in  the  U.S.  Edward  R.  Downe  Jr.,  president, 
Downe  Communications,  which  owns  Family  Weekly,  said  the 
company  will  erase  the  $1.2  million  loss  chalked  up  last  year  with 
1970  in  the  black.  Downe  admitted  to  stockholders  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  this  week  that  he  was  personally  to  blame  for  taking 
stock  from  five  companies  for  payment  of  approximately  $7  mil¬ 
lion  of  ad  space  in  the  company’s  publications.  As  of  April  24, 
1970,  the  stock  was  w’orth  about  $950,000.  He  promised  never  to 
make  the  same  mistake  again.  .  .  .  John  O’Toole,  president  of 
Foote  Cone  Belding  Inc.,  is  convinced  that  “words  provide  the 
reader  with  the  essential  ‘what’s-in-it-for-me’  dimension.  And 
they  are  still  the  currency  of  conversation  by  which  people  let  one 
another  know  al)out  products  or  services.”  .  .  .  Nick  Zapple, 
counsel  to  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  told  Mack 
Williams,  publisher  of  Texa.s  Beverage  Xeivs,  that  Sen.  Warren 
Magnuson,  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  keeping  a  close  watch 
on  liquor  firms  in  the  light  recent  reports  that  some  may  be 
playing  with  the  idea  of  advertising  distilled  spirits  on  tele- 


Sidelights.  George  N.  Scheid,  director  of  public  service  for  the 
Tarenturi-\ew  Kensington  (Pa.)  Sews  &  Dispatch,  who  was  an 


instructor  at  the  1970  PNPA  Newspaper  Institute  Advertising 
Seminar,  proved  to  his  class  right  at  the  start  that  they  were 
already  pretty  fair  creative  writers.  He  gave  the  17  ad  sales 
staffers  a  spelling  quiz  consisting  of  57  words  taken  from  current 
newspaper  ads.  Results  of  the  test,  he  reported,  showed  a  total 
of  394  mis-spellings  for  a  class  average  of  609f  .  .  .  Not  only 
the  upsurge  in  home  sewing,  but  the  length  problem  may  be 
strong  factors  influencing  stores  to  step  up  their  fabrics  adver¬ 
tising,  reports  that  Bureau  of  Advertising,  which  noted  a  209f 
increase  in  apparel  fabric  ad  linage  in  first  five  months  of  1979 
in  15  cities  measured  by  George  Neustadt  Inc.  .  .  . 


Preservation  Bill 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
of  ideas. 

McCulloch  said  that  more 
than  10  newspapers  had  failed 
in  Ohio  and  no  new  papers  had 
been  successfully  launched  in 
the  state.  If  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  .4ct  were  not 
passed,  he  asserted,  one  Colum¬ 
bus  newspaper  would  disappear 
and  there  would  be  only  one 
left. 

Rep.  Brown  cited  the  testi¬ 
mony  at  judiciary  committee 
hearings  of  Prof.  Stephen  Bar¬ 
nett  of  Stanford  that  one  re¬ 
sult  of  the  joint  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Examiner  had  been 
that  advertising  rates  in  that 
area  had  been  “jacked  up.” 

Preservation  of  monopoly 

Brown  declared  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  bill  was  not  to  pre¬ 
serve  competition  but  to  “pre¬ 
serve  the  right  of  publishers  to 
preserve  their  monopolies.” 

“Preserv'ation,”  Browm  pro¬ 
claimed,  “is  for  only  the  chosen 
few.” 

Brown’s  parting  declaration 
as  the  debate  drew  to  a  close 
w^as  the  bill  was  not  necessary 
to  preserve  competition  in  the 
newspaper  field  or  independent 
voices  in  the  editorial  columns 
for  the  new’S  rooms. 

The  basis  of  the  decision  in 
the  Tucson  case  was  that  the 
agreement  there  protected  price 
fixing,  profit  pooling  and  market 
allocation  which  are  illegal 
under  existing  antimonopoly 
laws  and  forbidden  in  other  in¬ 
dustries.  Kastenmeier  pointed 
to  the  clause  in  the  bill  which 
provides  that  “nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  exempt 
from  any  antitrust  law  any 
predatory  pricing,  any  preda¬ 
tory  practice,  or  any  other  con¬ 
duct  in  the  otherwise  lawful 
operation  of  a  joint  newspaper 
operating  arrangement  which 
would  be  unlawful  under  any 
antitrust  law  if  engaged  in  by 
a  single  entity.”  In  other  words, 
if  the  so-called  predatory  prac¬ 
tices  were  used  to  drive  out 
competition  they  would  still  be 
subject  to  prosecution  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Several  attempts  to  amend 


the  bill  were  made  but  only  one 
w’as  successful.  That  was  offered 
by  Rep.  Andrew  Jacobs  Jr.  of 
Indiana  and  provided  that  exist¬ 
ing  agreements  might  not  be 
amended  to  include  any  addi¬ 
tional  newspapers.  Some  de¬ 
baters  had  expressed  fears  that 
a  publisher  might  start  a  third 
newspaper  in  a  joint  operation 
city,  lose  money  on  it  and  in  due 
course  come  into  the  joint  ar¬ 
rangement,  fold  and  share  the 
prosperity  of  the  other  two 
papers. 

An  amendment  projmsed  by 
Rep.  Bob  Eckhardt  of  Texas 
which  would  prevent  a  holding 
company  from  “milking”  its 
newspaper  by  siphoning  its 
funds  into  other  enterjirises  in 
a  conglomerate  was  decisively 
defeated. 

Among  the  congressmen  wdio 
defended  the  bill  w'ere  Page 
Belcher  of  Oklahoma,  James  H. 
Quillen  of  Tennessee,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Hungate  of  Missouri, 
each  of  whom  represents  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  joint  arrange¬ 
ments  are  in  operation.  Each 
testified  that  the  agreements  in 
their  districts  had  preserv'ed 
strongly  competitive  editorial 
voices  and  saved  financially  un¬ 
sound  papers  from  extinction. 

Rep.  Matsunaga  repeatedly 
asserted  that  his  bill  would  pre¬ 
serve  competition  rather  than 
destroy  it.  Rep.  MacGregor  told 
him  he  could  “Shout  that  from 
the  top  of  the  Capitol  all  you 
want  to  but  I  will  not  for  one 
moment  believe  it.” 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  New 
York  Democrat  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  reported  the  bill  favor¬ 
ably,  listened  to  the  debate  but 
did  not  participate  in  it.  He 
voted  against  the  bill. 


in™  anrp»-r  ^NCAM  plan*  office 

r  any  other  con-  The  Association  of  Newspa- 
•therwise  lawful  Per  Classified  Advertising 
joint  newspaper  Managers  has  plans  to  estab- 
ingement  which  Hsh  a  national  headquarters, 
wful  under  any  The  most  likely  site  under  con- 
f  engaged  in  by  sideration  is  in  the  building 
’  In  other  words,  owned  by  the  International 
predatory  prac-  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu- 
•d  to  drive  out  tives  in  Danville.  Ill.  Some 
■y  would  still  be  years  ago  the  ANCAM  office 
icution  under  the  was  in  New  York.  In  recent 
years  it  has  moved  to  the  home 
mpts  to  amend  city  of  the  president. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  July  11,  1970 


A  il  M  •  ^^5-1-  “open  house”  at  the 

XB.ll.ci.llHO  '1**"'  plant  would  be  delayed  un- 

"  til  September  or  October. 

l^t«OCC  WlCB'crAC:  Publishing  Company  is 

JL  i  CySO  T  CO  a  division  of  the  Abarta  Corp., 

which  owns  a  number  of  other 
businesses  in  the  east.  One  is 
the  B<  thlehe))i.  (Pa.)  Globe  Ti- 
The  editorial,  mechanical,  and  Taylor  is  also  president  of 

parts  of  the  circulation  depart-  this  company.  He  is  president 
ment  of  the  Atlantic  City  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 

(N.J.)  Presfi  are  now  function-  Publishers  Association, 
ing  from  a  new  $2,25(),0(K)  The  Press  was  published  at  dime- 

plant  located  off  Absecon  Is-  the  Atlantic  City  site  since 
land,  where  the  resort  is  lo-  "hen  its  owners  were  the 

rated,  in  suburban  Pleas-  Pres.s-Union  Publishing  Co. 
antville.  with  Albert  Feyl,  president. 

The  new  plant  is  a  result  of  Francis  E.  Croasdale,  vicepre.s- 
five  years  of  study  and  plan-  ident  and  editor;  and  Paul  J. 
ning.‘  Construction  was  delayed  O’Neil  secretary-treasurer.  They  that 
by  difficulties  in  obtaining  de-  had  purchased  the  morning 
livery  of  a  Hoe  press  and  by  and  evening  papers  from 
strikes  affecting  other  ma-  \\  alter  E.  Edge,  founder,  in 
chinery.  1!H8.  The  facilities  were  then 

First  edition  of  the  paper  located  at  Pennsylvania  and 
was  printed  for  delivery  to  sub-  .4tlantic  Aves. 

scribers  from  the  new  plant  Rolland  L.  Adams,  then  own¬ 
starting  on  Monday  morning,  er  and  publisher  of  the  Bethle- 
June  21t.  The  final  edition  printed  hem  publication,  purchased  the 
at  the  old  facility,  in  Atlantic  resort  papers  in  1!)51,  and  a  few 
City,  was  the  Siniday  Press  years  later  di.scontinued  the  eve- 
with  an  early  deadline  to  per-  ning  edition.  He  sold  the  Press 
mit  removal  of  machinery  and  Publishing  Company  to  Abarta, 
other  e(|uipment  to  the  Pleas-  which  is  owned  by  his  three 
antville  building.  sons-in-law. 

The  new  building  is  air-  Charles  C.  Reynolds,  who 
conditioned  with  adequate  park-  came  in  IPfifi  from  the  Des 
ing,  lunchroom  facilities  and  Moines  (Iowa)  Reyister,  is  the 
other  amenities.  Plans  call  paper’s  editor.  Neill  .Mitchell  is 
for  sale  of  the  old  facility  in  its  executive  vicepresident. 
.Atlantic  City.  It  will  be  re-  Harold  C.  Berg  is  production 
tained  on  an  emergency  status  manager. 

until  the  “bugs”  in  the  new  The  Press  business  office  is 

plant  are  ironed  out.  located  in  a  former  bank  build- 

Donald  S.  Taylor,  i)resident  ing  in  mid-town  where  it  will 
of  Press  Publishing  Company,  remain. 


The  Xew  York  Daily  News  of  ,3.50,000  sales, 
is  holding  its  price  increase  to  First  the  Long  Island  Pres 
2(f  a  copy — going  from  8<‘  to  a  applied  to  the  Supreme  Coui . 

in  meeting  the  added  tor  an  in.junction  again.st  the 
costs  of  new  labor  contracts,  tactic  and  the  mailers  desi.sted 
The  raise  applies  only  to  that  at  the  Newhouse  newspaper, 
part  of  the  News’  2-million-  They  increased  the  ])ressure  on 
plus  circulation  in  the.  New  the  Post,  until  that  paper  took 
York  City  metropolitan  area,  similar  legal  action,  at  the  same 
The  price  remains  10(f  outside  time  refusing  to  pay  the  mail- 
zone.  ers  for  the  time  spent  in  chai)el 

The  Snnday  News  will  stand  sessions, 
at  2.5(‘,  it  was  announced.  The  Mailers’  union  leaders  threat- 

new  weekday  price,  which  went  ^  strike  in  retaliation  for 

into  effect  Thursday,  widens  the  the  court  action.  However  law- 
gaj)  between  the  morning  tab-  y^’i'S  for  both  the  union  and  the 
loid  and  the  New  York  Times,  newspapers  agreed  to  postpone 
which  went  from  lO^  to  15<i  a  the  injunction  procedures  until 
few  weeks  ago.  The  Post,  eve-  July  15  and  .July  Ifi. 
ning  tabloid,  also  is  priced  at  The  Post  lawyers  contended 
15^  Since  19(57,  while  the  News  that  the  chapel  meetings  con- 
sold  at  8(‘,  the  Times  and  the  stituted  a  w'ork  stoppage  that 
Post  were  lOi*.  prohibited  by  the  tenns  of 

,  r  •  1  I  iu  the  old  contract  which  has  a 

As  of  this  week  only  the  new  ,  ..  i-  •. 

.  ,  ...  .1  ,  ,1  clause  extending  its  iirovisions 

contract  with  the  printers  had  ...  • 

,  .  1  T^u-  •  1  jr  until  a  new  agreement  is 

been  signed.  This  jirovides  for  .  u  l 

stepups  of  IbVr ,  llVr  and  11%  .  ,  , 

.  1  1  i.  n/r  u  lu  the  settlement  with  the 

in  three  years,  back  to  March  .  .  .u  t'-  j  ^ 

o,  ...  .  .  ,  .  „  printers  the  Times  agreed  to 

.31,  resulting  into  a  boost  from  J,  ..  , 

c.io<  4.  1  1  •  forego  any  litigation  to  recoup 

.$184  to  about  $2(50  a  week,  in-  ,  i  .  ■  i  i  , 

,  losses  due  to  prolonged  chapel 

eluding  fringe  benefits.  ..  i  i 

Negotiations  with  the  mail-  *ugs.  ^ 

ers,  who  are  affiliated  with  the  i  •  *  • 

typographical  union,  haye  »  K  for  bailK  ill  .Asia 
snagged  on  their  demand  for  a  Norman  Williams  has  become 
dollar  raise  equal  to  that  public  affairs  director  in  Asia 
achieyed  by  the  printers.  The  for  the  First  National  City 
mailers’  basic  scale  is  $1(58.  Ap-  Bank  of  New  York.  The  former 
plication  of  the  percentage  in-  UPI  and  Netvsweek  corres- 
creases  would  result  in  a  lower  pondent  has  moved  from  Tokyo 
dollar  raise  for  the  mailers  than  to  Hong  Kong  with  his  wife 
the  printers  will  get.  and  their  two  children. 


NEW  EDITORIAL  ROOMS — Here  is  a  view  in  the  new  editorial 
offices  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press  in  its  new  plant  located 
in  suburban  Pleasantville.  The  plant,  several  miles  from  the  famous 
Broadwallc,  is  air  conditioned  and  the  editorial  room  has  a  carpeted 
floor.  The  offices  of  editors  are  in  the  rear. 


to  build  what  was  then  the  lon}::- 
est  tunnel  in  North  America.” 
“He  was  one  of  the  thousand 
men  and  boys  who  worked  like 
dogs  and  died  like  dogs  driving 
the  Big  Bend  tunnel  through  a 
mile  of  treacherous  red  shale 
as  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad  pushed  west  through 
the  mountains  to  link  the  ship¬ 
ping  lines  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
with  the  Ohio-Mississippi.” 

There  is  no  doubt,  the  book¬ 
let,  asserts,  that  “John  Henry 
ranks  high  among  America’s 
towering  folk  hero’s”  but  “the 
hacks  of  Tin  Pan  Alley  have 
combined  to  distort  John  Henry 
into  a  tall  tale.” 

In  the  concept  of  current  so¬ 
cial  context,  the  booklet  says, 
John  Henry  is  more  than  a  folk 
legend  but  “is  the  black  man, 
probably  a  Virginian  only  a 
few  years  out  of  slavery,  who 
met  on  less  than  equal  terms 
but  still  mastered  both  his  fel¬ 
low  white  laboring  men  and  the 
clever  technicians  who  were  in¬ 
venting  machines  to  replace  the 
skilled  workman.” 


Booklets  for  school  use  show 
paper  is  relevant  and  lively 


When  thousands  of  students  news.  In  most  cases,  even  the  them  with  the  opinions  of  the 
in  .some  2.')0  public,  parochial,  topic  has  world-wide  implica-  paper’s  editors, 
and  private  secondary  schools  tions,  there  will  be  a  local  an-  Along  with  the  “classroom 
in  the  Wa.shington,  1).  C.  met-  gle,  making  it  more  relevr.nt  to  sets”  of  booklets  teachers  re- 
ropolitan  area,  return  to  their  the  students’  interests  and  en-  ceive  quizzes,  maps  and  charts 
classrooms  in  September  an  im-  vironment.  which  can  be  duplicated  in  the 

portant  item  on  their  curricu-  .  schools  and  handed  to  the  stu- 

lums  will  be  “living  textbook”  .urront  topics  dents  or  posted  on  the  walls, 

courses  provided  by  the  IPas/t-  The  booklets  supplied  during  Newsletters  giving  hints  about 
iniftoH  Post.  the  past  school  year  covered  how  to  use  the  daily  paper  to 

The  “textbooks”  will  be  book-  hunger,  dissent,  freedom  of  fit  into  the  curriculum  of  social 
lets  of  articles,  reprinted  from  speech,  the  population  “ex-  studies  and  film  strips  are 
the  Post,  covering  a  wide  vari-  jilosion,”  the  legal  system,  the  provided. 

ety  of  information  and  view-  role  of  youth  in  shaping  the  The  film  strips  use  pictures 

points  on  relevant  topics.  future,  environmental  problems  from  the  Post  to  illustrate 

The  Post  calls  the  project  such  as  water  pollution,  and  words  sung  on  pojiular  records, 
“the  first  newspaper-in-the-  urban  transportation,  particu-  In  the  words  of  George  M.  Kro- 
classroom  program  designed  larly  relevant  because  of  cur-  loff.  Community  Service  Man- 
for  the  1970s.”  The  program,  rent  traffic  problems  in  the  ager,  “just  as  the  booklets  of 
according  to  the  Post,  will  be  District  of  Columbia.  One  head-  reprints  highlight  a  wide  vari- 
“useful  to  the  most  traditional  lined  “Why  Not  A  Subway  Sys-  ety  of  viewpoints,  the  records 
teacher  and  to  the  most  innova-  tern  for  Washington?”  and  film  strips  do  the  same.” 

tive — and  all  in  between.”  The  just  to  enliven  the  program  One  of  the  booklets,  accom- 

program  “enlivens  the  class-  and  make  it  more  entertaining,  panied  by  a  film  strip  and  rec- 

room  and  shows  that  the  news-  -some  columns  by  Art  Buchwald  ord,  is  entitled  “In  Quest  of  the 
paper  can  be  as  interesting,  ed-  were  included.  Historical  John  Henry,”  a 

ucational,  and  entertaining  as  All  the  materials  were  repro-  reprint  of  an  article  by  Hank 
the  latest  hit  tune.”  duced  from  the  columns  of  the  Burchard. 


The  program  is  not  designed 
to  compete  with  what  is  al¬ 
ready  being  done.  It  takes  into 
account  “that  teaching  the 
newspaper,  and  its  functions,  is 
already  an  important  part  of 
many  local  school  curricula” 
but  its  program,  the  Post  be¬ 
lieves,  fills  a  void  by  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  “trend  in  education  to 
get  away  from  the  pat  answers 
of  the  text  books  and  ask  the 
students  to  look  at  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  today’s  problems  and 
their  solutions.” 

During  the  school  year  just 
ended,  about  2.50  teachers  in 
120  .schools  in  Washington, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  20,- 
000  students  used  classroom 
materials  provided  by  the  Post 
on  an  experimental  basis.  This 
“innovative”  program  will  be 
expanded  next  semester  to  all 
junior  and  senior  high  schools 
in  the  area.  The  service  is  free 
to  the  schools. 

Each  school  will  receive  ap¬ 
proximately  15  booklets  on  a 
variety  of  topics  that  are  in  the 


AND  NOW  FOR  THE  NEWS — Some  of  the  101  teachers  who  participated  in  the  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom  seminar  at  the  University  of  Washington  School  of  Communications  June  17-19  are 
pictured.  Back  row,  from  left — Mrs.  Janet  West  (Seattle  Times),  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Maurer  (Auburn 
Globe  News),  Mrs.  Marjorie  Kunschak  (Tacoma  News  Tribune);  front  row — Mrs.  Alyce  Wiggins 
(Seattle  Post-Intelligencer),  Sister  Marguerite  Maguire  (Seattle  PI),  Joyce  McQueen  (Seattle  Times), 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Simpson  (Belevue  American),  and  Wayne  Stenson  (East  Side  Journal).  Dallies  and 
weeklies  cooperate  in  the  program. 
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1956  amendment  has  no  effect 

Court  holds  to  old  rule 
on  use  of  sealed  papers 


New  York  State’s  highest 
court,  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
has  nullified  a  victory  which 
newspaper  publishers  thought 
they  had  won  in  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature  14  years  ago  with  the 
passage  of  an  amendment  to 
the  law  on  libel  and  the  right 
of  privacy. 

The  prevailing  opinion,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Chief  Judge  Stanley  H. 
Fuld,  makes  the  Sew  York 
Sewn  liable  in  a  lawsuit  for 
damages  for  publication  of  a 
story  in  March  19fi7  which  con¬ 
tained  allegations  made  in  a 
matrimonial  case  in  which  the 
records  were  sealed. 

Relying  on  a  change  in  the 
Civil  Practice  Act,  enacted  in 
1956  after  a  four-year  effort, 
the  News  said  it  obtained  in¬ 
formation  from  one  of  the  liti¬ 
gants  in  a  separation  suit 
brought  again.st  George  W. 
Shiles,  an  airline  executive,  by 
his  wife  Rose  Marie  Shiles. 
One  of  the  headlines  read, 
“Wife  Says  Air  Exec  Had 
Harem.” 

Shiles  sued  News  Syndicate 
Co.  Inc.  (now  New  York  News 
Inc.)  on  the  ground  that  the 
newspaper  had  published  false 
and  defamatory  articles  and  vi¬ 
olated  his  privacy  “for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes  and  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  trade  and  without  his 
consent.”  The  complaint  also 
asserted  that  the  paper’s  use  of 
copies  of  the  papers  filed  in  the 
matrimonial  action  violated  the 
secrecy  provisions  of  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Relations  Law. 

Loner  courts  reversed 

The  News  pleaded,  in  defense, 
that  the  articles  constituted 
“fair  and  true  reports  of  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings.  .  .privileged 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Law.” 
The  newspaper  also  maintained 
that  the  stories  were  true  in 
substance  and  in  fact. 

The  lower  courts  denied  the 
plaintiff’s  motion  to  strike  the 
defense  of  truth  insofar  as  it 
pei’tained  to  the  invasion  of 
privacy. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  with 
three  judges  dissenting,  re¬ 
versed  the  lower  courts  and 
ruled  that  the  .statutory  privi¬ 
lege  accorded  to  fair  and  true 


defense  either  to  the  causes  of 
action  for  libel  or  for  invasion 
of  privacy. 

“Nor  is  truth  a  valid  defense 
to  the  latter  causes,”  Judge 
Fuld  wrote.  “The  plaintiff’s  mo¬ 
tion  to  strike  these  defenses 
should  have  been  granted.” 

The  matter  was  sent  back  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  New  York 
County,  for  further  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Kftur  years  to  eliangr  law 

More  than  usual  significance 
has  been  attached  to  the  ruling 
because  of  the  history  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Civil  Prac¬ 
tice  .\ct.  As  the  court  noted, 
several  large  groups  of  pub¬ 
lishers  worked  hard  to  get  the 
Legislature  in  1952  to  delete 
phraseology  of  the  law  that  ex¬ 
tended  privilege  to  reports  of 
“any  judicial,  legislative  or 
other  public  and  official  pro¬ 
ceedings.” 

The  courts  had  been  ruling 
against  newspapers  when  they 
offered  the  “fair  and  true” 
statute  as  a  defense  to  libel 
actions  that  followed  publica¬ 
tion  of  reports  based  on  sealed 
matrimonial  papers.  The  gist  of 
the  judges’  decisions  was  that 
the  Legislature  had  never  in¬ 
tended  to  make  matrimonial  ac¬ 
tions  the  kind  of  proceedings 
which  the  public  had  the  right 
to  hear  or  see. 

On  the  ground,  then,  that 
separation  and  divorce  suits 
were  not  public  matters,  the 
press  had  to  take  its  chances  if 
one  of  the  parties  sued  for 
damages  on  the  ground  the  in¬ 
formation  in  the  sealed  records 
was  false  and  defamatory. 

In  an  aside.  Judge  Fuld  com¬ 
mented  that  the  News’  defense 
on  the  ground  it  had  not  ob¬ 
tained  the  Shiles  case  informa¬ 
tion  from  court  files  was  weak 
in  that  it  “might  well  be  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  articles  were 
nothing  more  than  the  republi¬ 
cation  of  accusations  made 
against  the  plaintiff  by  his 
wife”  and  did  not  actually  con¬ 
stitute  a  report  of  a  “judicial 
proceeding.” 


it  because  the  “hill  seeks  to 
establish  a  right  of  freedom  to 
report  falsehood,  without  liabil¬ 
ity  or  responsibility,  when  the 
falsehood  is  uttered  in  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  which  the  public 
is  barred.  There  should  be  no 
license  to  destroy  by  indirection 
the  salutary  protection  afforded 
by  the  rules  of  court  of  statutes 
in  such  cases.” 

The  Governor  noted  in  his 
memorandum  that  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  proposed  change 
in  the  law  was  to  circumvent 
the  Appellate  Division’s  ruling 
against  the  New  York  News  iq 
the  Stevenson  divorce  cascj 
which  had  involved  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  material  sealed  by  th4 
court  under  the  Domestic  Relai 
tions  Law  in  effect  since  1847.  ! 

Dissenting  from  Judge  Fuld’.s 
majority  opinion.  Associate 
Judge  Charles  E.  Breitel  said 
he  agreed  with  Governor  Dew¬ 
ey’s  memorandum.  Judge  Bre¬ 
itel  was  legal  counsel  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Dewey  at  that  time. 

The  bill  in  question  was 
passed  again  by  the  Legislature 
in  1956  and  sent  to  the  then 
Governor,  Averell  Harriman. 
He  approved  it.  However,  the 
full  import  of  his  memorandum 
may  have  been  given  only  pass¬ 
ing  attention  at  the  time  when 
newspaper  lawyers  were 
hailing  the  extension  of  the 
provileges. 

Harriman’s  note,  appended  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  decision, 
warns  that  “my  approval  of 
this  bill  cannot  and  should  not 
be  construed  as  a  modification 
or  weakening  of  the  justifiable 
protections  embodied  in  the 
laws.  Secrecy  and  other  safe¬ 
guards  where  provided  by  our 
law’s  continue  to  be  in  effect 
and  to  be  fully  respected.” 

‘Uiiforlunale'  result 


considerations  of  public  policy 
nor  the  strictures  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Law  require  us  to  per¬ 
mit  a  defendant  to  exploit  the 
private  life  of  an  individual  by 
publishing  sensational  charges 
without  hearing  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  harm  resulting 
to  him  if  those  published  char¬ 
ges  are  untrue. 

“The  records  of  proceedings 
in  an  action  for  divorce  or  sep¬ 
aration  are  kept  sealed  precise¬ 
ly  because  disclosure  of  their 
contents  could  cause  great 
harm  to  the  persons  involved 
without  producing  any  counter¬ 
vailing  public  benefit.” 

Where  the  right  of  privacy  is 
claimed  the  court  held  that 
publication  of  secret  informa¬ 
tion  may  cause  embarassment 
and  mental  suffering  “even  if 
the  material  is  entirely  accur¬ 
ate.” 

Therefore,  Chief  Judge  Fuld 
wrote,  “it  follows  that  truth  is 
irrelevant  to  a  charge  of  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy.” 


Bill  vetoed  by  Dewey 
The  Legislature  in  1952 


did 


reports  of  a  judicial  proceeding  pass  the  amendment  without 
is  not  available  to  the  defen-  the  word  “public”  in  the  privi- 
dant  for  the  articles  published  leged  list  hut  the  then  Gover- 
and  may  not  be  invoked  as  a  nor,  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  vetoed 
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The  Governor  specifically 
mentioned  the  rule  in  matrimon¬ 
ial  actions.  Rut,  in  Judge  Bre- 
itel’s  view,  the  legislative  his¬ 
tory  set  “unequivocally  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  meaning  of  the  1956 
amendment”  and  the  fact  that 
it  gave  the  press  more  liberty 
in  reporting  matrimonial  cases 
may  be  unfortunate  but  does 
not  justify  contradiction  of  the 
legislative  command. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the 
Shiles  case,  took  Harriman  at 
his  word,  declaring  that  “neither 


New  weekly  serves 
Hilton  Head  island 

The  first  issue  of  the  lalfitKi 
Packet,  a  weekly  newspaper  of 
tabloid  format,  appeared  July  9 
on  Hilton  Head  Island,  South 
Carolina.  Ralph  Hilton,  retired 
Foreign  Service  Officer  and 
former  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent,  is  editor  and  Jona¬ 
than  Daniels,  editor  emeritus  of 
the  Raleiq!)  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Ohserver,  is  rPi)resentative-at- 
large. 

Tom  Wamsley,  .Ifi-year-old 
Hilton  Head  Island  business 
man,  is  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  Island  Packet 
Inc. 

The  Packet  will  serve  an  is¬ 
land  community  of  3,800  res¬ 
idents.  The  Palmetto  Herald 
and  the  Sew  South  appeared  in 
the  1860’s  when  the  island  was 
the  site  of  a  city  of  50,000  per¬ 
sons,  composed  largely  of 
Union  army  personnel. 

Joe  Borders  is  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Packet  and  Helen 
Brooks  and  Doris  Bowers  are 
on  the  news  staff.  Before  her 
retirement  Mrs.  Bowers  was 
deputy  chief,  Latin  American 
Branch,  Press  service.  United 
States  Information  Agency. 


‘Devil’  in  new  hands 

Sale  of  the  80-year-old  Dev¬ 
il's  River  News  at  Sonora,  Tex¬ 
as  by  John  King,  owner  nearly 
seven  years,  to  Doyle  Morgan, 
Sonora  insurance  agency  opera¬ 
tor,  was  announced  recently. 
The  paper  has  had  nine  own¬ 
ers.  The  new  owner  is  a  former 
high  school  principal. 
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Readers  welcome  newspaper 
invitation  to  ‘Sound  Off 


Candidates  get 
low  civic  rate 


for  advertising 


What  silent  majority? 

Not  among  Detroit  Free 
Frettti  readers!  Ever  since  the 
j)aper’s  Action  Line  fans  were 
invited  to  “Sound  Off”  on  hot 
(luestions  of  the  day,  they’ve 
V)een  doing  so  in  record  num¬ 
bers. 

The  new  wrinkle  was  added 
on  Sunday,  April  19.  In  May, 
the  first  full  month,  58,023 
called  to  record  their  opinions. 
And  in  .June,  59,036  “sounded 
off”  by  calling  to  vote  yes  or  no 
on  a  wide-ranging  variety  of 
((ue-stions:  Cambodia,  pot,  nudi¬ 
ty,  legalized  offtrack  betting, 
the  18-year-old  vote,  population 
control,  etc. 

That  is  several  hundred  more 
than  had  ever  called  or  written 
Action  Line  in  a  similar  period. 
And  those  58.000  were  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  who,  every  day, 
were  still  phoning  and  writing 
Action  Line,  a  column  designed 
to  assist  readers  with  their 
])ryblems. 

What  does  it  all  prove?  It 
may  very  well  indicate  simply 
that  the  average  man  wants 
and  needs  some  means  of  public 
expression.  In  the  Detroit  area, 
Sound  Off  is  a  vehicle  that  let’s 
him  tell  the  world  how  he 
feels. 


5, .500  calls  in  one  day 


The  feature  started  with  two 
“electronic  secretaries” — one  on 
a  “yes  line  and  one  on  a  “no 
line — to  handle  incoming  calls. 


Line  readers  voted  almost  three 
to  one  for  allowing  amateur 
Izaak  Waltons  to  fish  to  their 
hearts’  content,  so  long  as  they 
returned  their  contaminated 
catches  to  the  water. 

That  is  precisely  what  the 
governor  ordered. 

A  substantial  majority  also 
supported  the  18-year-old  vote 
just  four  weeks  before  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  bill  and  the 
President  signed  it. 


The  system  was  constantly 
jammed,  and  two  more  ma¬ 
chines  were  added — after  three 


With  four  units,  the  system 
was  running  at  capacity  during 
peak  hours,  so  four  more  were 
installed  May  1,  making  the  to¬ 
tal  four  on  each  line.  Four 
more — two  on  each  line — were 
added  just  as  soon  as  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Bell  Telephone  Company 
could  supj)ly  them,  .\lthough 
the  peak  to  date  has  been  just 
under  5,50(t  calls  in  a  24-hour 
period,  they  frequently  come  in 
at  the  rate  of  720  an  hour  at 
lunchtime  and  during  the  late 
afternoon  and  early  evening 
l)ei-iods. 

Who’s  listening?  Well,  the 
Free  Press  is  listening,  and 
getting  a  daily  feel  of  the  pulse 
of  its  readers.  But,  who  else? 


Pay  more  for  gasoline 


Readers  used  Sound  Off  to 
demonstrate  their  concern  for 
the  environment  by  agreeing 
that  they’d  be  willing  to  pay  up 
to  three  cents  a  gallon  extra 
for  unleaded  gasoline  designed 
to  cut  air  pollution.  Given  a 
chance  to  “put  up  or  shut  up”  a 
few  weeks  later,  they  turned  up 
in  substantial  numbers  at  area 
gas  stations  to  buy  unleaded 
fuel  at  premium  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  than 
four  out  of  five  favored  legaliz¬ 
ing  off-track  horse  betting,  but 
legislators  turned  down  a  bill 
that  would  have  done  it  even 
after  two  of  them  called  to  veri¬ 
fy  the  vote  margin.  (This  was 
not  the  only  time  that  lawmak¬ 
ers  have  called  to  check  Sound 
Off  counts.) 

Some  57  percent  voted  for 
legalizing  marijuana  for 
adults,  but  neither  Congress 
nor  the  state  legislature  seems 
likely  to  move  soon  in  that  di¬ 
rection. 


It  may  be  and  probably  is 
sheet  coincidence,  but  Michigan 
Governor  William  Milliken  res¬ 
cinded  a  ban  on  sport  fishing  in 
mercury  -  polluted  Lake  St. 
Clair  only  days  after  Action 


much  care  as  possible  is  taken 
to  avoid  stacking  the  results. 

With  all  this,  however,  re¬ 
sults  to  date  may  reasonably  be 
interpreted  as  showing  Free 
Press  readers  to  be  bound  by 
few  of  the  dogmas  and  tradi¬ 
tions  that  haunt  their  leaders, 
political  and  otherwise. 

There  is  no  detectable  party 
line.  The  voters,  some  70  per¬ 
cent  of  them,  believe  that  if 
there  is  a  generation  gap  it’s 
mostly  the  fault  of  parents. 
They  think  public  schools 
should  not  meddle  with  student 
dress  styles.  As  already  men¬ 
tioned,  they  favor  legalizing 
“pot”  for  adults  and  giving  the 
v’ote  to  18-year-olds.  These  are 
supposed  to  be  “liberal”  posi¬ 
tions. 

But  almost  nine  out  of  10 
said  they  thought  a  Detroit 
school  board  decision  to  redis¬ 
trict  public  schools  to  obtain 
more  racial  integration  should 
have  been  subjected  to  a  refer¬ 
endum.  And  nearly  75  percent 
reacted  unfavorably  to  word 
that  scientists  had  made  a  gene 
from  off-the-shelf  chemicals. 
They  urged  the  genetic  research¬ 
ers  to  get  out  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  quit  fooling  around  the 
building  blocks  of  heredity. 

Furthermore,  they  answered 
with  a  resounding  two-to-one 
“no”  to  the  question:  “Should 
the  death  penalty  for  crimes  be 
abolished?”  That,  in  a  state 
where  the  death  penalty  u'ds 
outlawed  in  1847! 


The  Scotti^dale  (.\riz.)  Prog- 
reSH  has  announced  a  policy  of 
charging  political  advertising 
at  the  “church  and  charitable 
rate”  instead  of  at  the  open 
rate,  as  formerly. 

“I  believe  that  the  cost  of 
campaigns  discourages  many 
good  people  from  seeking  public 
office,”  said  Jonathan  Mar¬ 
shall,  publisher.  “Those  who  do 
run  make  a  sacrifice,  and  I 
think  it  is  time  for  the  media  to 
charge  minimum  rates  as  our 
contribution  to  good  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  country.” 

The  editorial  points  out  that 
although  political  ads  are  fre¬ 
quently  a  little  more  trouble 
than  others,  the  difference  is 
not  enough  to  justify  higher 
charges. 

The  new  rate  of  $1.35  per 
inch,  which  is  also  the  special 
rate  for  churches,  civic  groups 
and  non-profit  organizations,  is 
not  commissionable.  Political 
advertising  was  formerly  billed 
at  the  one-time  open  rate  of 
$2.10  per  inch. 


Moyers  in  Harper’s 


Bill  Moyers,  who  was  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  former  President 
Johnson  and  until  recently  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Newsdny,  was  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  last  week  covering 
the  Connecticut  Democratic 
State  Convention  for  back¬ 
ground  for  an  upcoming  Har¬ 
per's  magazine  article. 


About  the  same  percentage 
said  they  would  vote  their  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  shares — if  they 
had  any — in  favor  of  the  Ralph 
Nader-backed  Campaign  GM. 
Those  who  did  own  GM  shares 
voted  overwhelmingly  the  other 


Weekly  sends  support 


petition  to  President 


Sound  Off  voters  have  regis¬ 
tered  their  opinions  on  many 
national  issues.  Roughly  three 
out  of  four:  would  like  to  see 
health  care  insurance  national¬ 
ized;  would  like  to  be  able  to 
earmark  their  federal  income 
tax  payments  so  they  could 
slash  military  spending;  and 
would  accept  a  temporary 
wage-price  freeze  to  stop  infla¬ 
tion.  None  of  these  appears 
about  to  happen. 

Sound  Off  is  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  a  scientific- 
sampling  of  Detroit  area  opin¬ 
ion,  Free  Press  editors  admit, 
l)ecause  it’s  impossible  on  the 
telephone,  for  instance,  to  get 
an  accurate  idea  of  voter  dis¬ 
tribution  by  age,  income,  educa¬ 
tion  or  even  geography.  And  as 


A  weekly  newspaper  can  do 
something  to  help  get  the  silent 
majority’s  opinion  to  President 
Nixon. 

This  was  proven  by  the 
Forest  Hills  Joiu'nal,  a  7,- 
0()(>  circulation  Cincinnati  sul)- 
urban  newspaper.  In  May  it 
ran  on  page  one,  for  two 
weeks,  a  petition  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  which  supported  his  stand 
in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  and 
told  him  the  people  objected  to 
demonstrations  and  desecrations 
of  the  U.S.  flag.  Readers  flooded 
the  paper’s  mail  with  signa- 
tuies. 

Journal  publisher  E.  B. 
Wright  received  a  letter  from 
the  President  in  which  he  asked 
the  suburban  paper  to  “express 
my  gratitude  to  everyone”  who 
signed  pledges.  Readers  of  the 
Journal  sent  in  petitions  bear¬ 


ing  a  total  of  1,762  names. 
Wright  sent  these  names  to  the 
White  House. 

In  his  June  23rd  letter.  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  said,  “I  wish  I 
could  thank  each  signer  of  your 
pledge  individually  and  I  hope 
.vou  will  express  my  gratitude 
to  everyone  who  has  joined  in 
this  deeply  heartening  demon¬ 
stration  of  his  support.” 

One  reader  sent  a  note  with 
her  petition  .suggesting  some¬ 
one  print  some  buttons  that  say 
“I  suppoi-t  the  President.”  She 
also  suggested  bumper  stickers 
with  the  same  slogan. 

The  Journal  took  the  cue  and 
offered  readers  a  t-shirt  with 
red,  white  and  blue  American 
flag  and  the  slogan  “I’m  An 
American  and  Proud  of  it!” 
Wright  said  many  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  offer. 
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Edna  Brennan  retires 

API  ‘house  mother’  praises 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


was  working  perfectly  at  that 
moment  Mrs.  B  said  give  it 
another  check.  “Go  inside  and 
shut  the  door  and  try  it.”  The 
man  diu,  and  she  promptly  lock¬ 
ed  the  door  from  the  outside 
and  went  away.  Time  passed 
with  the  man  yelling  and  poun¬ 
ding.  he  went  back  eventually, 
carefully  unlocked  the  door  and 
a  considerably  shaken  repair¬ 
man  emerged,  promising  a  new 
lock. 


Edna  Brennan  arrived  at  the 
American  Press  Institute  1‘J 
years  ago  in  tears  because  she 
didn’t  want  to  be  there  at  all. 
And  her  conception  of  newspa¬ 
permen  was  strictly  from  the 
movies. 

This  June  30  in  a  shower  of 
honors,  presents  and  kisses, 
and  fiercely  determined  not  to 
cry,  Edna  Brennan  retired 
from  her  “house  mother”  duties 
at  the  API  on  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  campus  in  New  York 
convinced  that  all  newspaper¬ 
men  are  “10  feet  tall”. 

She’s  met  more  than  5,000 
newspapermen  in  those  19 
years  and  none  was  ever  a 
stranger  for  more  than  five 
minutes,  if  that  long.  She’s 
kept  a  concerned  eye  on  all  of 
them  for  signs  of  assorted  mis¬ 
eries,  coffee  nerv’es,  and  shy¬ 
ness  from  her  vantage  point  at 
the  coffee  bar  in  the  writing 
room. 

Many  of  them  call  her 
“Mom”,  and  it’s  only  when  she 
says  “my  sons”  that  the  tears 
flood  her  eyes. 

“Oh,  I  wasn’t  going  to  cr>’ — 

I  wasn’t.  How  am  I  ever  going 
to  get  along  without  all  this?” 
Her  arms  swept  the  empty  con¬ 
ference  room,  where  the  lounge 
furniture  gleamed  from  long 
experience  with  Mrs.  Brennan’s 
polish  cloth  and  the  mammoth 
conference  table  had  already 
been  compressed  into  a  round 
table  for  Asian  newspapermen 
who  will  attend  a  seminar  in 
September. 

‘Front  Page’  is  wrong 

When  Mrs.  Brennan  and  her 
husband  went  to  see  the  revival 
of  “The  Front  Page”,  that 
press  room  just  didn’t  look 
right  to  her.  It  was  too  messy 
and  so  were  those  gentlemen  of 
the  press.  After  a  while,  the 
play  was  too  much,  and  she  was 
about  to  get  up  and  make  cor¬ 
rect  the  impression.  “Daddy 
had  to  restrain  me”,  she  says 
indignantly. 

For  her,  the  press  is  made  of 
perfect  gentlemen.  “They’re 
neat  and  never  throw  matches 
on  the  floor,  and  they  cover 
their  typewriters.” 

While  it’s  been  mostly  men  at 
the  API  seminars,  Mrs.  Bren¬ 
nan  glows  when  she  talks  about 
the  women  attending.  “The  men 


Don  E.  Carter,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hackensack  (N.J.) 
Record,  celebrated  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  cups  of  coffee  and  mo¬ 
cha  served  by  “Mom”  with  the 
presentation  of  a  silver  coffee 
pot.  A  voice  from  the  end  of  the 
table  observed,  “she’ll  keep  it 
polished.”  It  was  Mr.  Brennan 
speaking. 


‘Extra’  published 


Mrs.  Edna  Brennan  shows  Walter  Everett,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Press  Institute,  a  "special  edition"  honoring  her  for 
36  years  at  Columbia  University,  19  of  them  at  API. 


sit  up  and  take  notice”.  Usual¬ 
ly,  there  might  be  one  lone 
woman  in  the  group — e.xcept 
for  the  reverse  at  the  fashion 
editors’  seminar  when  there 
was  one  lone  man. 

She  says  newsmen  are  smok¬ 
ing  less.  Mrs.  Brennan  can  tell 
by  the  ash  trays.  And  drinking 
less  coffee,  too.  To  wean  them 
away  from  coffee  she  made  a 
mocha  brew  and  it  became  an 
institution  in  the  writing  room. 

Mrs.  Brennan  over  the  years 
spent  hours  reading  seminar 
members’  papers  arrayed  on 
the  bulletin  board  near  the 
coffee  bar.  When  she  read  about 
a  serviceman  in  Vietnam  she’d 
take  the  name  and  send  a  gift 
box  and  note  to  the  young  man. 
“Oh.  the  letters,  the  wonderful 
letters  I  got  from  them.  .  ”  It 
was  in  those  papers  that  she’d 
learn  of  local  fund  drives  for 
servicemen’s  gifts  and  would 
send  off  individual  checks. 

Also  from  tips  seminar  mem¬ 
bers  gave  her  she  stocked  up  on 
galas  for  her  Christmas  party 
at  API,  a  tradition  many  were 
recalling  at  the  surprise  lunch¬ 
eon  in  Mrs.  Brennan’s  honor  on 
retirement  day.  Associate  Dean 
Richard  Baker  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  composed 
a  poem  and  said  he  would  miss 
being  first  in  line  at  the  annual 
festivities.  “You’re  built  into 
the  place,”  the  poem  told  Mrs. 
Brennan. 


formal  escort  of  API  office 
staffers  (Mai  Mallette,  manag¬ 
ing  director;  Walter  Everett, 
executive  director,  and  Sam 
Blackman,  retired  API  general 
news  editor)  reached  the  API 
dining  room  door  and  she  saw 
her  husband,  Dennis,  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Irene  Tam- 
weber. 

The  festivities  also  marked 
her  36  years  at  Columbia. 
“She’s  one  of  those  rare  ones 
that  sees  something  to  be  done 
and  does  it  without  worrying 
whether  it’s  in  her  sphere,” 
Mallette  observed  in  admira¬ 
tion. 

Everett  told  of  her  direct  ac¬ 
tion  techniiiue.  His  story  con¬ 
cerned  the  time  API  was  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  with  the  men’s 
room;  seminar  members  were 
often  imprisoned  by  a  stubborn 
lock.  Mrs.  Brennan  prevailed 
on  the  university  office  to  send 
over  a  man.  Naturally,  the  lock 


There  was  an  appropriate 
“Extra”  at  the  luncheon.  Agnes 
Lister  of  the  API  staff 
presented  Mrs.  Brennan  with 
one  that  proclaimed  in  its  head¬ 
line  “Mrs.  Brennan  retires  at 
Columbia”. 

Walter  Everett  made  the 
presentation  of  the  silver  tray 
with  the  engraved  message 
“For  Edna  Brennan  with  the 
affection  and  gratitude  of  her 
API  Family,  June,  1970.” 

Mrs.  Brennan,  never  at  a 
loss  for  words  in  her  life, 
struggled  for  composure  and 
then  gave  a  short  but  effective 
speech,  “I’m  the  luckiest  wom¬ 
an  in  the  world.  I  love  you  all — 
even  the  students!  If  I’m  ever 
needed.  I’ll  come  back — ^with  a 
turkey.”  And  everybody 
laughed  and  applauded,  reliev¬ 
ing  the  affectionate  tension. 

Rack  in  the  API  writing 
room  we  asked  how  she  was 
able  to  eat  with  all  the  lunch¬ 
eon  excitement.  “I  kept  eating, 
hut  I  didn’t  taste  a  thing — I 
was  eating,  waving,  and  swal¬ 
lowing.” 

(Continued  on  page  bA) 


Really  surprised 


The  luncheon  attended  by  ad¬ 
ministrators,  deans,  professors, 
secretaries,  newsmen,  and 
many  of  her  other  friends,  was 
a  well  kept  secret  until  the  mo¬ 
ment  Mrs.  Brennan  and  an  in¬ 


$  GROWING  ON  TREES? — Mrs.  Edna  Brennan  finds  the  blossoms 
on  a  "money  tree"  presented  her  by  Richard  T.  Baker  (right)  on 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Brennan's  friends.  Baker  is  associate  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia  University.  (Photos 
by  Manny  Warman). 
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Advertising  salesmen’s  roundtable 

Hoii'  large  is  the  tvorkiag  noman  market  and  uhat  are  demographic  characteristics  of  this 
important  consumer  target  group? — Benton  &  BoMles  31e«lia/Proj£raniiiiing  Department 


This  year  two  out  of  eveiy  five  adult  American  women 
are  earning  a  paycheck,  accoi’ding  to  an  April  1970  re¬ 
port  issued  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
Moreover,  three  out  of  every  four  of  the  80  million  work¬ 
ing  women  are  employed  on  a  full-time  basis.  Further 
evidence  of  the  increasing  trend  toward  more  working 
women  comes  from  a  recent  study  completed  by  Michigan 
State  University  indicating  that  approximately  52%  of  all 
married  women  are  employed  currently  as  opposed  to 
only  43%  in  1957. 

Even  more  significant  to  advertisers  is  the  proportion 
of  total  working  women  who  are  generally  considered 
prime  consumer  targets  for  today’s  products.  Specifically, 
of  the  women  between  18  and  54  years  of  age,  approxi¬ 
mately  5(»%  are  working.  This  trend  towai'd  more  working 
women  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  changing  values  and  demo¬ 
graphic  patterns  of  our  society.  For  example,  women 
aie  marrying  earlier  and  starting  their  families  sooner. 
Since  younger  women  between  18  and  25  are  either  single 
or  just  married,  this  group  has  a  high  incidence  (one  out 
of  every  two)  of  working  women.  However,  this  rate 
drops  to  44%  in  the  25-84  age  group  becau.se  most  mar¬ 
ried  women  at  this  age  are  mothers  of  pre-school  age 
children.  From  85  to  54  years,  the  percentage  of  working 
women  increases  to  over  50%. 

In  terms  of  education,  the  more  highly  educated  a 
woman  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  she  is  working.  Ap¬ 
proximately  55%  of  all  those  women  who  graduated  from 
college  are  working,  while  in  excess  of  70%  of  those 
women  with  some  post-graduate  study  are  employed.  A 
similar  statement  can  be  made  with  regard  to  household 
income,  with  a  progressively  higher  incidence  of  working 
women  in  those  households  with  incomes  up  to  $25,000. 
Clearly,  the  working  woman’s  salary'  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  bolstering  total  working  women  by  demographic 
group : 


THE  ORIGINS  OF  THE  WORKING  WOMAN 
PERCENT  WORKING  BY  SELECTED  CHARACTER¬ 
ISTICS 


Age  of  Women 

% 

Presence  of  Children 

% 

Under  25 

50 

None  under  18 

.  40 

25-84 

44 

6-17  Onlv 

50 

85-44 

50 

Under  6 

29 

45-54 

54 

55-64 

.  48 

65  &  Over 

...  10 

Family  Income 

% 

Education 

% 

-$8,000 

15 

Some  Elementarv 

25 

$8,000-5,000  .  . 

.  23 

Elem.  Graduate 

30 

$5,000-7,(»00 

30 

Some  High  School 

40 

$7,000-10,000 

.  .  40 

H.  S.  Graduate 

50 

$10,000-15,000 

.  48 

Some  College 

47 

$15,000-25,000 

58 

College  Graduate 

55 

$25,000-50,000 

35 

Post  Graduate 

70 

$50,000-1- 

25 

It  is  obvious  that 

there  are 

distinctly  different  charac- 

teristics,  life  styles  and  spending  patterns  evident  in  the 
household  with  a  working  woman.  Howev'er,  it  is  clear 
that  women  today  are  sjrending  their  time  in  many  other 
pursuits  beyond  their  traditional  housewife  role  and  their 
incidence  in  the  work  force  merely  underacores  their 
value  as  a  marketing  target.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
woman’s  broader  range  of  activities  and  interest  make 
ber  a  more  elusive  advertising  target.  Thus,  the  increas¬ 
ing  challenge  to  advertisers  will  be  to  effectively  pinpoint 
her  in  their  advertising  efforts,  seeking  to  garner  a 
share  of  the  expanding  spendable  income  she  controls. 


What  neu'  procedure  can  be  adopted  to  relieve  advertising  salesmen  of  routine  production 
tasks? — Silas  Marlow,  manager  of  dispatch  operations,,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times. 


Three  years  ago,  the  Advertising  Dispatch  Department 
began  an  “.\dvertiser  Co-ordinator”  program  within  that 
department. 

Experienced  dispatch  clerks  were  assigned  responsibility 
for  certain  advertisers  or  groups  of  advertisers.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  co-ordinator  is  completely  responsible  for  all 
advertising  agencies.  All  space  orders,  etc.,  are  sent  to 
him,  and  the  ads  are  ordered  by  him.  The  salesman  is 
notified  by  Dispatch  concerning  the  activities  of  his  ac¬ 
counts.  Another  man  handles  the  discount  stores,  and 
again,  the  salesman  has  no  production  responsibilities 
with  the  accounts. 


Recently,  a  further  step  was  taken.  A  dispatch  clerk 
was  given  responsibility  for  an  account  which  had  re¬ 
quired  three  trips  a  week  by  the  salesman  to  whom  the 
account  was  assigned.  These  three  trips  involved  pick¬ 
ing  up  already-pi-epared  layouts  and  taking  corrections 
on  proofs.  The  dispatch  man  now  makes  the  three  calls 
on  the  advertiser  and  does  these  pickup  and  correction 
chores,  relieving  the  salesman  for  more  productive  ac¬ 
tivity. 

This  procedure  has  been  received  very  well  by  the  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  Dispatch  department  is  seeking  addi¬ 
tional  accounts  where  this  same  technique  can  be  applied. 


Montana  papers  saved 
from  setting  state  ad 

Newspapers  designated  to 
publish  a  large  legal  notice 
for  Montana’s  constitutional 
amendments  can  save  money  on 
the  composition  by  availing 
themselves  of  a  service  offered 
by  .Montana  Press  .\ssociation 
at  Helena. 

Paid-up  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  may  obtain  mats  and/or 
slick  proofs  of  the  ad  which  has 
been  set  up  in  a  job  shop. 


There  is  no  charge.  Non¬ 
members  will  be  charged  $10 
for  a  mat  or  a  proof. 

The  type  will  be  six  point 
with  a  narrow  column  width. 
The  ad  measures  1,339  words 
or  14  folios.  The  State  purchas¬ 
ing  department  will  pay  $31.50 
for  the  first  publication  at  $2.25 
per  folio  and  $210  for  the  next 
12  publications  at  $1.25  per 
folio. 

The  publication  is  once  a  week 
beginning  August  3  and  running 
through  October  26. 


Chief  ends  restrictive 
policy  on  police  news 

The  St.  Louis  County  Police 
Department  has  dropped  some 
controversial  news  guidelines 
after  strong  protests  from 
newspaper  and  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

The  department  on  March  18 
had  established  a  policy  calling 
for  all  major  police  stories  to 
be  handled  through  its  public 
relations  director.  The  policy 
had  prohibited  reporters  from 


interviewing  officers  at  the 
scene  of  a  crime. 

Chief  Robert  di  Grazia  said 
the  guidelines  were  being  abol¬ 
ished  to  preseiwe  a  good  work¬ 
ing  relationship  with  the  news 
media. 

He  said  information  would  be 
available  from  officers  in  com¬ 
mand  at  the  scene  of  an  occur¬ 
rence,  the  superintendent  of  po¬ 
lice  or  the  unit  commander.  The 
public  relations  man  will  be 
available  to  assist  reporters,  he 
said. 
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Better  government  sleuths 
work  with  Chicago  newsmen 

By  Gerahl  B.  Healey 


1 


A  shabbily-dressed  man  lay 
on  the  kitchen  floor  of  a  Chica¬ 
go  Northside  apartment,  his 
head  propped  by  a  pillow.  Two 
$1  bills  were  on  a  table  nearby. 

A  friend  had  called  a  private 
ambulance  crew  and  reported  a 
man  suffering  a  heart  attack. 

The  two-man  crew  arrived, 
unknowingly  having  more  com¬ 
pany  than  the  two  men  in  the 
kitchen.  In  another  room  off  the 
kitchen,  behind  a  glass  paneled 
door  covered  by  a  Venetian 
blind,  William  .Jones,  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter,  and  William 
Yates,  Tribune  photographer, 
observed  and  photographed  the 
bizarre  scene. 

The  man  on  the  floor  was 
George  W.  Bliss,  director  of  in¬ 
vestigations  for  the  Better  Gov¬ 
ernment  Association;  a  former 
Tribune  labor  editor  and  expose 
artist,  winner  of  a  Pulitzer 
Prize.  He  was  feigning  a  heart 
attack.  With  him  was  William 
A.  Recktenwald,  assistant  to 
Bliss  and  a  former  investigator 
for  the  Cook  County  state’s  at¬ 
torney’s  office;  an  expert  oper¬ 
ator  who  has  often  been  offered 
newspaper  reporting  jobs. 

Or<lered  to  leave 

Eyeing  the  money,  an  ambu¬ 
lance  crewman  remarked  about 
needing  $38  to  move  Bliss  be¬ 
cause,  he  said,  unless  he  was  on 
w'elfare  or  Medicare  there  was 
no  chance  of  collecting.  The 
ambulance  office  was  called. 
Orders  were  to  leave  the  pre¬ 
mises  without  the  victim. 

In  departing,  Jones  reported, 
one  of  the  attendants  com¬ 
mitted  the  final  indignity  after 
he  and  his  colleague  had  moved 
Bliss  to  a  chair.  He  pocketed 
the  $2. 

Jones,  who  had  worked  with 
various  crews  to  get  a  series  of 
stories  on  “misery  merchants,” 
wrote  that  the  incident  was  an¬ 
other  in  what  private  ambu¬ 
lance  operators  call  “no  bread 
(money),  no  bed.” 

The  policy  is  not  unique  in 
Chicago,  as  Jones  was  to  dis¬ 
cover,  but  this  time  he  had  the 
assistance  of  the  Better  Gov¬ 
ernment  Association,  as  have 
other  Chicago  newsmen.  Many 
investigations  are  turned  up  by 
the  BGA,  which  tips  the  vari¬ 
ous  papers,  in  rotation  fair 
enough  apparently  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all. 

Reporters  who  investigate 


CHIEF  INVESTIGATOR  of  the  Better  Government  Association  in 
Chicago,  George  Bliss,  a  former  Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  feigns  a 
heart  attack  in  a  checkup  of  services  rendered  by  an  ambulance 
crew.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  pictures  made  secretively  by  William 
Yates  of  the  Tribune. 


wrongdoing  frequently  enlist 
the  aid  of  the  BGA.  They  know 
their  expose  efforts  will  be 
protected  until  the  first  story 
appears  and  they  have  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Bliss,  Recktenwald, 
Roland  C.  Restle,  a  former 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
agent,  and  James  F. 
McCaffrey,  formerly  with  the 
FBI,  who  is  stationed  as  one  of 
the  watchdogs  in  Springfield, 
the  capital  of  Illinois. 

Highly  respected 

As  one  reporter  commented: 
“The  BGA  investigators  are 
highly  respected  by  Chicago 
newspapermen.  They’ve  helped 
do  a  job  that  has  saved  Illinois 
taxpayers  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.” 

Although  branded  variously 
by  Democrats  and  Republicans 
(Democratic  leaders  in  Chicago 
and  Republican  party  heads  in 
suburban  Cook  County)  as  po¬ 
litically  motivated,  the  results 
helie  those  accusations. 

The  BGA  is  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  upon  contributions  from 
private  sources.  It  derives  no 
support  from  any  combined  ap¬ 
peal,  nor  does  it  receive  sup¬ 
port  from  governmental  sourc¬ 
es.  The  BGA  must  compete  for 
available  funds  with  other  or¬ 
ganizations.  It  works  on  a 
budget  of  less  than  $200,000. 


Heading  up  the  BGA  staff  is 
Richard  E.  Friedman.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  is  a  former 
first  assistant  attorney  general 
of  Illinois.  One  of  his  special¬ 
ties  was  prosecuting  consumer 
fraud  cases. 

Friedman  says  BGA  activit¬ 
ies  are  “sort  of  like  a  little 
dance  with  Mayor  Richard 
Daley”  when  the  association  is 
investigating  and  disclosing 
corruption  or  iri’egularities  in 
Chicago  government. 

Taxpayers  protected 

“He  yells  that  our  investiga¬ 
tions  are  political,  but  after  the 
dust  settles  we  find  the  institu¬ 
tions  or  individuals  under  sur¬ 
veillance  doing  what  they 
should  have  in  the  first  place, 
protecting  the  taxpayers’  inter¬ 
ests.” 

From  January  1,  through 
June  the  BGA  has  made  34  in¬ 
vestigations,  a  number  of  them 
major. 

The  most  recently  completed 
one  of  private  ambulance  ser¬ 
vices,  which  disclosed  overchar¬ 
ging,  mistreatment  of  patients, 
payoffs  to  police  and  firemen, 
and  welfare  fraud,  has  already 
resulted  in  the  banning  of  some 
of  the  ambulance  companies  in 
welfare  cases  and  probably  will 
lead  to  stringent  reforms  of 
welfare  regulations  in  the  Illi¬ 
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REPORTER  William  Jones  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  posing  as  an 
attendant,  waits  in  ambulance 
while  the  driver  investigates  a 
call  for  service. 

nois  General  Assembly. 

The  BGA  doesn’t  stop  at  lo¬ 
cal  corruption.  In  one  of  its 
latest  it  found  that  the  city’s 
administering  of  the  Federal 
Rehabilitation  and  Grant  pro¬ 
gram  to  assist  property  owners 
through  loans  to  remodel  and 
upgrade  their  property  was 
faulty  to  an  extreme. 

The  BGA  discovered  that  the 
city  failed  to  meet  its  responsi¬ 
bility  in  assisting  property 
owners;  also,  that  the  adminis¬ 
trative  costs  for  managing  the 
program  by  the  city  were  ex¬ 
cessive — 50  to  100  percent  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  for  a  loan 
compared  to  four  percent  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  by  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
the  BGA  broke  the  story  that 
it  is  costing  taxpayers  $1  in 
administrative  costs  for  every 
$1  the  rehabilitation  agency 
lends  to  homeownei’s. 

Roy  M.  Fisher,  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  pointed  out  that 
once  a  Chicago  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishes  the  findings  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  conducted  jointly 
with  BGA  the  information  is 
released  to  other  news  media, 
if  they  are  interested. 

Fisher  said  it  speaks  well 
for  the  integrity  of  the  BGA 
that  it  can  conduct  such  in¬ 
tricate  relations  with  four  com¬ 
peting  papers  and  yet  maintain 
the  respect  of  each. 

Completely  objective 

An  example  of  its  meticulous 
objectivity  is  evident  in  the 
fact  that  the  association  has 
not  had  to  back  down  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  disclosure  of  questionable 
practices. 

In  addition  to  its  investiga¬ 
tive  program,  a  significant 
function  of  the  BGA  is  to 
screen  and  endorse  candidates 
for  public  office.  Candidates  for 
chief  of  police  departments  of¬ 
ten  come  under  scrutinty. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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ANPA  will  advocate 
equal  rights  in  FCC 


A  “major  campaign”  to 
uphold  the  right  of  newspaper 
owners  to  equal  treatment  with 
all  other  applicants  for  broad¬ 
casting  licenses  is  being 
planned  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Carrying  out  the  policy  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  annual  convention 
in  April,  ANPA  president 
Richard  H.  Blacklidge  of 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  appointed  a  16- 
member  Task  Force  on  Broad¬ 
cast  and  CATV  —  Community 
Antenna  Television.  The  group 
is  headed  by  Grover  C.  Cobb, 
vicepresident  of  Gannett  Co. 

ANPA  contends  that  a  “fun¬ 
damental  principle”  is  involved 
when  the  right  of  one  group  of 
citizens  does  not  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  that  of  oth¬ 
ers  before  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission. 

ANPA  added  that  “future 
developments  may  make  .  •  . 
electronic  technology  vital  to 
all  newspapers.” 

The  Task  Force  decided  to 
a.sk  the  FCC  for  a  six-month 
delay  in  the  rule-making 
procedure  to  afford  time  for  a 
“substantive  research”  of  all 
aspects  of  the  matter.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers  has  appointed  a  similar 
committee,  which  is  asking 
FCC  for  a  delay  for  the  same 
purpose. 

New  rules  proposed 

The  Commission  ruled  this 
week  that  the  three  major  tele¬ 
vision  networks  may  not  own 
cable  television  systems.  The 
Commission  deferred,  however, 
a  decision  on  daily  newspaper 
CATV  cross-ownership  to  per¬ 
mit  coordination  with  a  pending 
inquii-y  into  cross-ownership  of 
radio  and  television  stations. 

The  FCC  invited  comments 
on  weekly  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  of  CATV  systems  and  on 
other  cross-ownership  aspects, 
including  microwave  carriers, 
CATV  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers,  national  news  magazines 
and  advertising  agencies. 

The  ruling  on  network  cross- 
ownership  was  part  of  a  pack¬ 
age  of  proposed  rules  to  govern 
cable  sy.stems.  It  included  an 
order  forbidding  television 
broadcasters  from  owning  cable 
systems  in  their  local  broadcast¬ 
ing  areas  and  gave  them  three 
years  to  divest  existing  cross- 
owmerships. 

Responding  to  an  inquiry 


from  the  ANPA,  the  FCC  said 
that  its  regulations  involving 
the  fairness  doctrine,  equal 
time  provisions  and  sponsorship 
identification  would  not  apply 
to  distribution  of  newspapers 
via  cable. 

The  FCC  asked  comments  on 
a  proposal  to  limit  CATV  own¬ 
ership  to  a  maximum  of  60  sys¬ 
tems  with  1,000  or  more  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  top  100  popula¬ 
tion  areas.  CATV  operations 
with  o\^me^ship  interests  in 
more  than  one  TV,  two  AM  or 
FM  stations  or  more  than  two 
newspapers  would  be  limited  to 
a  maximum  of  25  systems  in 
the  top  100  markets.  The  pro¬ 
posal  would  limit  the  CATV 
operation  to  one  system  in  the 
top  three  population  areas  and 
would  set  other  limitations 
through  the  top  100. 

As  an  alternative  proposal, 
the  FCC  asked  for  comments 
on  a  limit  of  two  million  for  the 
total  number  of  subscribers 
served  by  any  CATV  system. 

Limitations  on  CATV 

The  Commission  also  asked 
for  comment  upon  a  proposed 
regulation  under  which  stations 
would  not  be  permitted  to  own 
CATV  systems  operating  with¬ 
in  60  to  70  miles  of  their  home 
market.  It  specified  that  it  was 
not  forbidding  ownership  of  ca¬ 
ble  TV  systems  by  nonlocal 
broadcasters  except  in  the  case 
of  the  three  national  net¬ 
works,  but  would  allow  a  non¬ 
network  commercial  broadcas¬ 
ter  in  one  city  to  own  a  CATV 
system  in  another  city  if  it  was 
not  in  or  near  his  prime  mar¬ 
ket. 

Reflecting  the  emphasis  upon 
local  programming  which  has 
marked  decisions  in  recent 
cases,  the  Commission  affirmed 
its  decision  of  last  October  re¬ 
quiring  CATV  systems  with  3,- 
.')00  or  more  subscribers  to 
originate  more  local  programs. 
It  extended  its  previous  dead¬ 
line,  however,  from  January  1, 
1971  to  April  1  of  next  year  to 
afford  the  systems  time  to  de¬ 
velop  programs. 

In  a  look  at  potential  prob¬ 
lems,  the  FCC  proposed  that 
cable  systems  could  not  use 
programs  from  television  chan¬ 
nels  on  any  PAY-TV  system 
that  is  established  and  that 
films  over  two  years  old  could 
not  be  shown. 

The  Commission  proposed  an 
amendment  to  its  “anti¬ 


siphoning”  sports  rule.  It  would 
provide  that  sports  events  may 
not  be  broadcast  live  on  PAY- 
TV  or  CATV  if  they  have  been 
televised  live  on  a  non¬ 
subscription  regular  basis  dur¬ 
ing  any  one  year  in  the  five 
years  preceeding  their  proposed 
subscription  broadcast.  Under 
the  present  rules  the  limitation 
is  two  years. 

Dean  Burch,  chairman  of  the 
FCC,  noted  that  final  decisions 
often  take  several  months  after 
rules  are  proposed. 

CBS  disclosed  plans  to  spin 
off  its  U.S.  CATV  and  its  inter¬ 
national  program  syndication 
operations,  combining  them  in  a 
new  publicly  held  corporation. 
Clark  B.  George  will  be  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  new  corporation,  it  was 
announced  by  CBS  President 
Frank  Stanton. 


BGA  sleuths 

(continued  from  page  VI) 


Friedman  says; 

“Our  purpose  is  not  to  em¬ 
barrass  government  officials 
but  to  advise  of  inadequacy  of 
operation  within  their  agencies 
and  to  make  suggestions  as  to 
how  beneficial  changes  may  be 
accomplished.” 

As  for  the  BGA’s  non- 
partisanship,  Friedman  points 
to  the  1969  record:  43  major 
investigations;  17  related  to 
Republican-controlled  agencies, 
and  16  related  to  Democratic- 
controlled  agencies;  the  10  re¬ 
maining  investigations  related 
to  non-political  or  independent 
agencies. 

Helps  lend  flexibility 

The  BGA  is  more  concerned 
with  a  pattern  of  lack  of  re¬ 
sponse  or  widespread  waste  in 
an  entire  agency  than  wrongdo¬ 
ing  by  an  isolated  government 
employe,  Friedman  said,  ad¬ 
ding: 

“In  some  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  printed  by  newspapers 
the  BGA  is  not  mentioned  al¬ 
though  one  or  more  of  our  men 
may  have  helped.  We  feel  our 
aid  helps  give  the  newspaper 
flexibility.  So  far  as  sharing 
our  owm  probing  with  the  pa¬ 
pers,  we  play  that  game  on  bal¬ 
ance  and  it  works  out  that  ev¬ 
eryone  gets  some  share  of  the 
pie. 

“.Another  result  is  we  have  a 
turned  on  group  of  papers  and 
newspapermen  here  in  Chicago. 
The  editors  understand  our 
function  and  recognize  in  us  a 
valuable  arm  that  is  wholly  ob¬ 
jective.  We’re  a  resource  for 
them  and  thejr  are  convinced 
we  can  help  put  irregularities 


and  corruption  in  the  widest 
kind  of  focus. 

Chief  Investigator  Bliss  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1962  for 
stories  on  scandals  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  sanitary  district.  He 
joined  BGA  January  1,  1968, 
quickly  moved  up  to  his  present 
po.st.  Medium-size,  with  search¬ 
ing  eyes  and  a  suspicious 
nature,  he  has  portrayed  in  his 
undercover  work  for  the 
Tribune  and  the  BGA  every¬ 
thing  from  a  private  detective 
to  a  “skid  row”  wino.  Feigning 
a  heart  attack  in  the  ambulance 
matter  was  nothing  more  than 
a  frowsy  pantomime.  He  has 
the  capacity  for  almost  total 
recall  of  events,  people,  facts 
and  many  times  figures. 

Title  of  watchdog 

Friedman,  39,  is  slender, 
quick  moving;  a  former  Air 
Force  lieutenant.  He’s  been 
called  the  “watchdog  of  the 
wrongdoers,”  but  he  prefers 
that  the  title  apply  to  the  BGA 
or  his  investigators. 

Both  Friedman  and  Bliss,  en¬ 
joy  a  good  laugh  to  ease  the 
seriousness  of  their  work.  Like 
reading  this  letter  from  a 
newspaper  reader: 

“Reading  about  the  ambu¬ 
lance  racket  is  old  stuff  to  me.  I 
recall  back  on  the  ‘Roaring 
’20s’  during  prohibition  the  am¬ 
bulances  were  used  for  deliver¬ 
ing  liquor.  I  know.  I  made  a 
trip  in  an  ambulance  during 
that  time  when  it  was  deliver¬ 
ing  liquor.” 

• 

New  England  paper 
shifts  news  editor 

New  editorial  desk  assign¬ 
ments  on  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Irving 
E.  Rogers,  editor-publisher,  and 
Joseph  V.  Mahoney,  managing 
editor. 

They  are: 

-Andrew  Coburn,  from  subur¬ 
ban  editor  to  city  editor. 

John  F.  Dowd,  from  city  edi¬ 
tor  to  chief  copy  editor. 

William  C.  Ferguson,  from 
sports  editor  to  news  editor. 

Sebastian  Bartolatta.  from 
news  editor  to  makeup  editor. 

George  J.  Gelineau,  from  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor-suburban  to 
assistant  city  editor-administra¬ 
tive. 

Herbert  H.  Whittemore.  from 
copy  editor  to  assistant  city  ed¬ 
itor-suburban  and  photo  editor. 

• 

A  corrciotion 

An  E&P  Storys  (June  20)  in¬ 
correctly  placed  the  McMinn 
News-Herald  in  Athens,  Ga. 
The  weekly,  which  has  .sus¬ 
pended  publication,  served 
Athens,  Tenn. 
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“With  newspapers,  there  is  some¬ 
times  disorder;  without  them, 
there  is  always  slavery.” 


...Benjamin  Constant 


S^ranrisfo  (Jljronirlr 


600  at  foreign  policy 
briefing  in  California 

Detailed  briefingL  on  the  na¬ 


tion’s  foreign  policy  were  pro¬ 
vided  some  600  editors  and 
broadcasters  at  a .  Department 
of  State  foreign  pblicy  confer¬ 
ence  June  29  in  Sanl Francisco. 

The  principal  speaker  was 
Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers.  It  was  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  first  such  gathering  con¬ 
ducted  outside  Washington. 

Rogers,  who  left  the  West 
Coast  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  day-long  session  for  Ma¬ 
nila,  East  Asia  and  thence  to 
London  to  meet  Britain’s  new 
government  leaders,  said  there 
were  two  reasons  for  the  con¬ 
ference  locale. 

The  State  Department  would 
like  to  establish  a  summer 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  in  selecting  a  California 
White  House. 

Besides,  he  added.  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  Spiro  Agnew  had  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  him 
to  be  a  bit  more  friendly  to 
press  and  media. 

Informatiun  services 

The  nine  speakers  addressing 
the  gathering  included  William 
D.  Blair  Jr.,  deputy  assistant 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
who  was  London  correspondent 
and  chief  of  Newsweek’s  Bonn 
and  Paris  bureaus  before  join¬ 
ing  State  in  1959.  Earlier  he 
was  with  the  Baltimore  Sun 
newspapers. 

The  department’s  informa¬ 
tional  services  available  to 
qualified  media  representatives 
include  a  weekly  newspaper 
column.  Diplomatic  Pouch,  dis¬ 
tributed  to  725  publications, 
which  is  available  through 
State’s  Office  of  Media  Services. 

A  series  of  booklets  and 
leaflets  is  issued  on  various  na¬ 
tions.  These  study  guides  have 


been  utilized  by  various  dailies 
to  provide  special  stories,  back¬ 
ground  information  and  review 
material,  according  to  pam¬ 
phlets  issued  delegates. 

Nixon  meets  with  48 

President  Nixon  briefed 
newspaper  executives  and  15 
broadcasting  representatives  at 
a  western  White  House  session 
in  San  Clemente,  Calif.,  June 
26. 

Publishers  attending  were 
Charles  de  Young  Thieriot,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle;  Charles  L. 
Gould,  San  Francisco  Examin¬ 
er;  Otto  Silha,  Minneapolis 
Tribune;  Duncan  Bauman,  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat;  Francis 
L.  Dale,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
and  James  G.  Stahlman,  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner. 

The  group  also  included  John 
Kluge,  president,  Metromedia ; 
Earl  I.  Richert,  editor-in-chief, 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers; 
Emmett  Dedmon,  editorial  di¬ 
rector,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Ed¬ 
itors  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  John  DeWitt, 
Christian  Science  Monitor; 
Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  Washington 
Star;  Edward  L.  Thomas,  San 
Diego  Union;  Frederic  Mar- 
quardt,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Repub¬ 
lic. 

The  Presidential  list  also 
showed  Executive  Editors  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  Houston 
Post;  Paul  Manolis,  Oakland 
Tribune,  and  Robert  Healy,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  present,  along  with 
Managing  Editors  William 
Hornby,  Denver  Post;  Michael 
O’Neill,  New  York  Daily  News; 
Robert  Hollingsworth,  Dallas 
Tinies-Herald;  Charles  Bennett, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahom¬ 
an;  Donald  Goodenow,  Los  An¬ 
geles  E.caminer,  and  Anthony 
Day,  chief  editorial  writer,  Los 
Angeles  Titnes. 


The  in/  one)  out/  of 
ton/il/  one)  odenoicl/. 

From  You  And  The  Doctors 


Frank  answers  to  everything  your  readers 
want  to  know  about  their  health . . .  featuring 
medical  opinions  of  a  round  table  of  doctors 
selected  each  week  from  the  nation’s  top-rated 
sp)ecialists.  Write  or  call  Richard  Long  collect 
for  rates  and  availability. 


The  Oeuj  Vork  Time/ 


^■peciol  229  W.  4M  SI.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  19936,(212)  556-79*7 

jgeoture/ 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Bad  to  Verse 

Paul  Trench,  an  occasional  contributor  to  Editorial 
Workshop,  is  the  author  of  the  following: 

“Perhaps  no  person  can  be  a  poet,  or  even  enjoy  poetry, 
without  a  certain  unsoundness  of  mind,”  Macaulay  sug¬ 
gested.  Perhaps  so,  and  there’s  no  doubt  whatever  that 
most  amateur  versifiers  have  a  certain  unsoundness  of 
rhyme  and  meter.  The  word  for  a  verse  writer  of  little 
or  no  merit  is  poetaster,  and  the  name  of  his  product  is 
doggerel.  What  should  a  managing  editor  or  a  city  editor 
do  about  the  columnist  or  feature  writer  who  is  a  com¬ 
pulsive  poetaster?  And  how  can  they  deal  diplomatically 
with  those  letters  to  the  editor  that  contain  a  comment 
on  the  news  in  doggerel? 

In  the  case  of  a  letter,  the  choices  are  (a)  file  it,  (b) 
return  it,  (c)  tidy  it  up  with  deft  editing  if  it  has  any 
merit,  and  (d)  print  it  in  prose  form.  (Inferior  verse 
often  reads  pleasantly  if  the  type  is  run  in.)  But  staff 
writers  ought  to  learn  the  rules. 

Conventional  rhymed  verse  is  composed  of  feet,  distin¬ 
guished  by  varying  arrangements  of  stressed  and  un¬ 
stressed  syllables  and  bearing  names  derived  from  Greek. 
An  iamb  is  an  unstressed  syllable  followed  with  a 
stressed  syllable,  as  in  the  word  “again.”  Call  it  short- 
long,  for  convenience.  Other  types  of  feet  include  the 
trochee  (long-short),  spondee  (long-long),  dactyl  (long- 
short-short),  and  anapest  or  anapaest  (short-short-long.) 
Two  feet  in  a  line  of  verse  make  a  dimeter;  three,  a  tri¬ 
meter;  four,  tetrameter;  five,  pentnmeter;  six,  hexameter. 

Thomas  Gray  chose  iambic  pentameter  lines  for  his 
elegy  (“The  cur/few  tolls/  the  knell/  of  part/ing  day”) 
and  four-line  stanzas  with  alternate  lines  rhyming.  This 
is  called  an  abab  rhyme  scheme.  Trochees  are  used  in 
Norman  MacLeod’s  Trust  in  God: 


Courage,!  brother!/  do  not/  stumble 
Though  thy/  path  be/  dark  as/  night; 

There's  a/  star  to/  guide  the/  humble. 

Trust  in/  God  and/  do  the/  Right. 

Here  are  both  the  feminine  rhyme  (two  syllables)  of 
“stumble”  with  “humble”  and  the  masculine  rhyme  of 
“night”  with  “Right.”  Also,  the  second  and  fourth  lines 
are  catalectic,  meaning  that  the  final  foot  has  been  cut 
to  one  syllable.  Sometimes  a  meter  is  varied  by  placing 
an  extra  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  a  line.  This  is  called 
anacrusis.  There  is  an  example  in  the  first  stanza  of 
Longfellow’s  The  Village  Blacksmith:  “And/  the  mus/cles 
of/  his  braw/ny  arms.” 

Beginners  are  advised  to  stick  to  a  standard  meter  and 
rhyme  scheme  until  they  have  developed  an  instinct  for 
such  beguiling  variations.  Another  hazard  is  the  use  of 
poetic  words  (“enow,”  “lorn”)  and  such  abbreviations 
as  “e’en”  and  “o’er,”  wffiich  are  an  affectation  in  plain 
verse.  Inverted  sentences,  to  force  a  rhyme,  are  like  bill¬ 
boards  advertising  the  writer’s  sloth.  Amateurs  also  must 
beware  of  faLse  rhymes  (“gain”  with  “again,”  or  “assist” 
with  “persist”)  and  eye  rhymes,  permissible  in  true  po¬ 
etry,  in  which  the  spelling  matches  but  the  pronunciation 
doesn’t  (“proved”  with  “loved”). 

Most  verse  requires  a  wide  measure  in  a  newspaper, 
to  avoid  having  to  turn  the  longer  lines.  When  verse  is 
set  left  and  indented,  the  rule  is  that  lines  which  rhyme 
with  one  another  should  have  the  same  indention  (see 
examples  above).  Centering  each  line  is  unattractive,  and 
it  deprives  the  reader  of  the  pleasure  of  identifying  the 
rhyme  scheme  at  a  glance. 
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HOW  TO  CUT 
ANO 

T1 

Tl 

C/) 

H  CORNER 

No  doubt  about  it.  Offset  newspaper  production  is  the  new  way,  as  more  than  500  newspapers 
attest.  Sure,  it’s  a  headache  to  have  to  set  type  then  cut  and  paste  it  up.  But  Copley  News  Service 
has  come  to  the  rescue  by  offering  a  complete  weekly  package  of  camera-ready  copy.  A  bal¬ 
anced  bundle  of  25  analytical  stories  and  25  features,  some  with  art,  is  available  through  a  simple 
phone  call.  No  cutting,  trimming,  editing,  pasting  or  head-writing  is  necessary.  Copy  comes  in 
varying  headline  widths,  set  IOV2  ems  and  squared  off  in  the  harmonious  rectangles  that  have  be¬ 
come  the  new  look.  Today’s  readers  are  demanding  and  so  are  production  departments.  You  can 
satisfy  them  both  with  interesting,  well-written  stories  that  take  the  pressure  off  your  production 
department.  Art  and  cartoons  are  included.  It  costs  nothing  to  take  a  look  —  and  a  simple  call 
might  help  you  turn  the  economic  corner.  Write,  wire  or  call  collect . . . 


CNS  is  the  true  supplemental  news  service.  Write  Copley  News  Service,  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  California  92112.  Call  (714)  234-0191. 


ruled  that 


Jury’s  award 
of  $208,000 
is  nullified 


The  suit  grew  out  of  publica-  in  a  lawsuit  did  not  constitute  j" 

tion  of  an  article  written  by  the  “reckless  disregard  of  truth  of 

paper’s  political  reporter  which  falsity”  and  could  not  be  used  ' 

said  that  23  persons  had  been  to  support  a  charge  of  malice. 
named  in  charges  of  illegal  use  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  sus- 

of  funds  of  a  police  union.  The  tained  the  Washington  Su-  COPUBLISHERS  of  the  Scranton 

story  was  published  in  the  heat  preme  Court’s  interpretation  of  of  that  paper — dated  July  25,  187 

of  a  campaign  to  change  the  the  Times  v.  Sullivan  rule  as  ®f  Times’  wntennial.  From  Ic 

citv  charter.  applied  to  the  Spokane  case  by  Lynett  . 

*  ,  o,  1  T»  •  j  •  -  brothers  are  the  third  generation 

The  Spokesman-Review  was  denying  certiorari.  ’ 

opposed  to  the  charter  change.  ^ 

The  plaintiffs  in  the  libel  suit,  SCFailtOn  TimeS 

members  of  the  Spokane  Public  Printers  walkout 

Safety  Council,  favored  it.  Six-  doesn’t  Stop  daily  haS  Centennial 

teen  of  the  persons  named  in  m.  ^ 

the  Spokesman-Review’s  story  When  13  members  of  Typo-  0(lltion  Tulv  25 
sued  for  $2  million,  or  $125,000  graphical  Union  327  did  not  re-  J 

apiece.  A  trial  court  jury  re-  Port  for  work  at  the  Lincoln  One  hundred  years  ago,  a 

turned  a  verdict  of  $13,000  for  (HI-)  Courier  on  June  17,  non-  creaking  hand-fed  press  turned 

each  plaintiff.  union  employes  from  the  adver-  out  the  first  editions  of  the 

tising  and  news  departments  as  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times. 
well  as  the  business  office  The  jubilee  activities  will  be 

donned  printer’s  aprons  and  highlighted  July  25 — 100  years 

put  out  the  day’s  edition.  to  the  day  from  appearance  of 

They  had  assistance  from  the  first  edition — with  publica- 

typographical  personnel  of  the  tion  of  a  centennial  issue  which 

f'  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel.  The  will  trace  the  history  of  the 

(  latter  is  owned  by  William  V.  period  through  full-size  repro- 

4  Joy  of  Centralia,  who  is  also  ductions  of  contemporary  front 

i  principal  stockholder  of  Logan  pages. 

fftfk  County  Publishing  company  In  addition,  full-size  replicas 

^^Pll  which  publishes  the  Courier.  of  Volume  1,  Number  1  of  the 

James  L.  Fetgatter,  Courier  Times  are  being  printed  as 

publisher,  said  the  printers  left  mementos  of  the  celebration. 

'  their  jobs  without  giving  These  will  be  given  to  persons 

\  official  notice  they  were  strik-  participating  in  open  house 

ing.  The  contract  expired  May  tours  of  the  newspaper’s  edito- 

1.  rial  offices  and  production  fa- 

F etgatter  said  he  planned  to  cilities. 

^  continue  publication  of  the  It  took  25  years  and  a  succes- 

Courier  and  advertisers  were  sion  of  publishers  before  the 

k  remaining  loyal  to  it.  Times  finally  gained  firm  foot- 


Dana  Carroll 

Mgr.  Philadelphia  Office 

cwo&o 

NOW  WORKS  FOR  THE 
PONTIAC  PRESS 
and  so  do  all  the 
CWO&O  Salesmen 


There's  a  tremendous  market 
story  and  newspaper  buy 
here  . . .  better  coll . . . 


Cr«sfn«r,  Woodward,  O'Maro  &  Ormtboi 


Philadelphia  (21  5)  735-31  86 
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One  of  a  senes 
now  appeaf'"6 
on  behalf  of  ah  o 

and  the  Gannett 


That  was  our  gross  last  year.  And  our  net  reve¬ 
nues  rose  a  go^  chunky  13?c. 

That’s  not  small  town.  It  is  small  city — the 
rather  special  type  of  city  where  we  have  chosen 
to  go  big  time  with  34  newspapers. 

These  are  cities  that  are  the  heart  of  metro  mar¬ 
kets,  where  there’s  growth  and  where  there’s  di¬ 
versification,  and  where  there’s  plenty  of  retail 
advertising  for  good  newspapers. 

We  make  good  newspapers  by  keeping  them 
local.  Local  editors  and  publishers  are  the  edi¬ 
torial  bosses.  That  makes  each  Gannett  news¬ 
paper  very  local — ^yet  all  very  national.  Because 


we  back  them  up — with  our  own  special  news 
service  to  supplement  the  major  wire  services, 
with  modern  printing  production  technologies, 
and  with  fiscal  control  to  make  it  turn  out  profit¬ 
ably. 

And  it  does.  For  our  34  newspapers,  our  8  radio 
and  television  stations,  and  our  other  interests. 

If  you  would  like  more  figures,  ask  for  our  an¬ 
nual  report. 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 

^  Exchange  St., 

Rochester,  N.Y.14614 


Gannett 


BEACON.  N  y  .  NEWS  •  BINGHAMTON  N  Y..  EVENING  PRESS  •  CAMDEN,  N.J  ,  COURIER. 
POST  •  COCOA.  FLA  .  TODAY  •  DANVILLE.  ILL  COMMERCIAL  NEWS  •  ELMIRA.N  Y..  STAR. 
GAZETTE  (MORNING  AND  EVENING)  •  HARTFORD,  CONN  .  TIMES  •  ITHACA.  N  Y  .  JOUR¬ 
NAL  •  MAMARONECK.  N  Y  .  DAILY  TIMES  •  MELBOURNE.  FLA  .  TIMES  •  MOUNT  VERNON. 
N  Y..  DAILY  ARGUS  •  NEWBURGH,  N  Y.  EVENING  NEWS  •  NEW  ROCHELLE.  N  Y  .  STAND¬ 
ARD-STAR  •  NIAGARA  FALLS.  N  Y.  GAZETTE  •  NYACK  ROCKLAND.  N.Y..  JOURNAL  NEWS  • 
OSSINING.  NY.  CITIZEN  REGISTER  •  PENSACOLA  FLA.  JOURNAL  •  PENSACOLA,  FLA.. 
NEWS  •  PLAINFIELD,  N  J  .  COURIER  NEWS  •  PORT  CHESTER.  N  Y  .  DAILY  ITEM  •  ROCHES¬ 
TER,  N.Y..  DEMOCRAT  AND  CHRONICLE  •  ROCHESTER  N  Y  .  TIMES  UNION  »  ROCKFORD. 
ILL.,  MORNING  STAR  .  ROCKFORD,  ILL,  REGISTER  REPUBLIC  •  SAN  BERNARDINO, 
CALIF.  EVENING  TELEGRAM  •  SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF  SUN  •  SARATOGA  SPRINGS. 
N  V..  SARATOGIAN  •  TARRYTOWN.  N  Y  ,  DAILY  NEWS  •  TITUSVILLE.  FLA  ,  STAR  ADVOCATE 
•  UTICA,  N  Y  ,  DAILY  PRESS  •  UTICA  N  Y  .  OBSERVER  DISPATCH  •  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y., 
REPORTER  DISPATCH  •  YONKERS,  N.Y.,  HERALD  STATESMAN 


Newspapers  still  biggest  ad  medium 

Newspapers  remain  the  country  ’s  biggest  advertising  me* 
dium.  Fastest  growing,  too.  Up  11.1%  last  year  to  $5.6  billion. 
Wliy?  Think  about  it.  Is  your  day  complete  without  your  local 
newspaper? 


Journalism  careers 
viewed  from  campus 

By  Maynard  Hicks 


What  do  the  collegiate  jour¬ 
nalists  consider  as  the  chang¬ 
ing  views  and  evaluations  of 
news  as  they  move  into  the  pro¬ 
fessional  scene? 

Thirty  representative  jour¬ 
nalism  starters  evolved  their 
own  definitions  and  expecta¬ 
tions  as  the  climax  to  17  weeks 
of  pondering.  This  had  included 
textbook  and  background  read¬ 
ings,  including  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  term  papers  and  a  cri¬ 
tique  of  them.  They  of  course 
studied  available  newspapers. 

In  addition,  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  (in  Communications  220) 
at  Washington  State  Universi¬ 
ty  heard  and  questioned  two 
campus  visitors  from  afar: 
Tom  Tiede,  “people  reporter” 
for  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation,  returning  to  his  cam¬ 
pus  from  New  York  City;  and 
Dr.  John  Ross,  chairman  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

From  the  Northwest  there 
came  to  their  classroom:  Rob¬ 
ert  Gaston,  26-year-old  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Bend  (Ore.) 
Daily  Bulletin;  Ed  Staats,  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  bureau  chief  for 
Associated  Press;  Bill  Wilmot, 
publisher  of  a  county-seat 
weekly  at  Colfax,  (Wash.) ; 
and  Gary  Petersen,  a  public 
relations  representative  for 
Batelle  Northwest,  Richland, 
Wash, 

.\nd  from  their  campus  they 
drew  outside  view’s,  including 
those  of  James  Dunne,  radio¬ 
television  newsman  mixing  edu¬ 


cational  and  commercial  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  students  invited  for  a 
classroom  debate  and  discussion 
on  their  divergent  editing  phi¬ 
losophies,  the  editors  of  the 
WSU  Daily  Evergreen  (Nola 
Cross  and  Gary  Eliassen). 

They  all  lived  through  the 
tense  closing  w’eeks  which 
found  WSU  undergoing  the 
gruelling  problems  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  in  seige  within  itself.  For¬ 
tunately,  WSU  was  an  institu¬ 
tion  that  stayed  open  through 
its  scheduled  calendar,  divert¬ 
ing  only  one  instructional  day 
to  a  massive  ‘Cambodian 
teachin.” 

People  must  be  activated 

From  a  written  quiz  there 
emerges  this  unedited  student 
view  of  the  coming  shape  of 
news  for  newspapers  of  their 
future : 

A  sophomore  man  wrote: 
“News  must  change  with  soci¬ 
ety,  and  no  society  has  ever 
changed  as  rapidly  as  ours  is 
now.  Yet  so  many  newsw’orthy 
events  are  overlooked  as  bor¬ 
ing.  This  must  change  and  in¬ 
volves  changes  in  collective 
tastes.” 

A  freshman  co-ed  put  it: 
“Fields  of  public  service  are 
becoming  necessities,  not  just 
interests.  The  rise  of  national 
and  international  concern  over 
population,  pollution,  poverty 
and  many  other  areas  has 
created  demands  for  public  ser¬ 
vice.  My  future  life  w’ill  DE¬ 
PEND  on  the  success  of  the 
new’s  media  in  activating  peo¬ 
ple  to  handle  problems,  to  live 
with  a  fast-paced,  technological 
world.” 

A  sophomore  co-ed  believes: 
“With  interpretative  journal¬ 
ism  you  are  seeking  to  explain, 
as  well  as  inform.  This  then 
involves  the  factor  of  judgpnent 
in  news  reporting.  The  public  is 
demanding  more  and  more  that 
an  event  be  explained  as  part 
of  the  context  of  world  happen¬ 
ings.  The  amount  of  depth 
w'riting  and  background  re¬ 
search  that  reporters  add  is 
enormous.  Prime  examples  can 
be  found  in  all  news  magazines 
and  in  many  of  the  leading 
newspapers  today.  People  are 
demanding  more  of  the  why 
and  the  how  facts  will  affect 
them.” 


A  sophomore  man  offered 
this  hope:  “I  hope  I  am  linked 
strongly  with  public  service 
journalism,  because  it  may  de¬ 
termine  an  important  happen¬ 
ing,  as  in  that  New’  York  com¬ 
munity  with  contaminated 
water  where  the  local  newspa¬ 
per  printed  a  special  with  a 
warning.” 

Fair  and  complete  stories 

A  freshman  (male)  dreamed 
this  personal  expectation:  “I 
hope  to  write  fair  and  complete 
new’s  stories  and  to  be  an  asset 
to  the  news  organization  to 
which  I  belong.” 

A  frosh  co-ed  drew  this  con¬ 
trast:  “News  used  to  include  a 
very  scanty  group  of  facts.  By 
this  I  mean  that  (in  most 
cases)  it  w’as  an  instrument  of 
the  editor  or  owner  to  use  for 
his  own  personal  gain.  Today 
the  hometown  and  world  have 
made  startling  changes.  News 
is  growing  mature  in  a  fast 
moving  w’orld.” 

A  sophomore  girl  acknow’l- 
edges:  “It  isn’t  always  the 
readers  who  demand  a  w’ide 
definition  of  news  and  its  cov¬ 
erage,  but  the  journalists  them¬ 
selves  have  been  primary  insti¬ 
gators  of  creating  new  views  of 
news.  Talented  and  intelligent 
writers  are  coming  into  the 
field,  bringing  their  original 
ideas  of  what  news  is.” 

A  fresh  co-ed  claims:  “News 
is  no  longer  an  objective  com¬ 
modity.  Its  definition  has 
changed  to  one  of  an  interpre¬ 
tive  nature.  Just  how  far  this 
switch  to  advocacy  will  go  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  The  definition 
of  news  will  continue  in  flux 
until  that  determination  has 
been  made.” 

A  sophomore  man  sees: 
“New  forms  of  news  are  emerg¬ 
ing.  These  include  broadened 
coverage  of  health,  education, 
science  and  the  unbelievable 
feats  of  man  in  the  atomic  age. 
We  observe  emergence  of  a 
popular  interest  within  econom¬ 
ics.  Gains  have  been  made  to 
make  the  news  more  personal 
to  the  reader.  Service  news  has 
become  very  important.  News 
must  often  change  from  strict 
standards.” 

Flaw  in  intcrprelive  writing 

A  freshman  girl  finds: 
“Definitions  of  local  and  nation¬ 
al  news  are  an  area  of  controv¬ 
ersy.  In  many  people’s  minds, 
local  news  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  area  of  information.  The 
War  has  become  merely  a  list 
of  the  daily  and  weekly  casual¬ 
ties.  There  is  need  for  more 
understanding.  The  controversy 
comes  over  editorializing  and 
interpreting.  Interpreting  is  an 


explanation  of  the  news  with¬ 
out  an  attempt  to  offer  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement.  Editori¬ 
alizing  must  be  saved  for  the 
editorial  page.” 

A  freshman  girl  warns: 
“The  one  major  flaw  in  inter¬ 
pretive  reporting  is  that  it 
doesn’t  give  the  reader  a 
chance.  He  has  the  reporter’s 
opinion  right  there  in  front  of 
him  and  it  sounds  like  a  good 
one  so  he  accepts  it  without 
thinking  it  through  himself. 
There  are  times  when  a  report¬ 
er  feels  he  can’t  remain  silent 
and  then  he  should  print  his 
opinion  but  clearly  label  it  as 
such.  Readers  should  do  the 
bulk  of  interpreting;  not  the 
reporter.” 

And  a  sophomore  man  does 
a  summary: 

“You’ve  got  to  give  people 
what  they  want,  and  even  more 
often  what  they  don’t  want.” 

• 

Connecticut 
Urban  Journalism 
Institute  funded 

Plans  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Urban  Journalism  Insti¬ 
tute  have  been  completed  at  the 
University  of  Bridgeport  in 
Connecticut,  it  w’as  announced 
hy  Dr.  Howard  Boone  Jacobson, 
chairman  of  the  Journalism 
Department. 

Dr.  Jacobson  said  the  insti¬ 
tute  is  being  established  with 
grants  which  total  more  than 
$21,000. 

Contributors  to  the  institute 
include  The  Newspaper  Fund, 
Inc.,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  the  Nor¬ 
walk  Hour,  the  New  Haven 
Register,  and  the  Connecticut 
Department  of  Community 
Affairs. 

The  privately  contributed 
funds  will  be  used  to  co-sponsor 
with  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  two  workshops  during 
the  summer  of  1970,  and  the 
state  grant  will  fund  an  Urban 
Affairs  Reporting  Seminar  in 
the  spring  1971. 

The  director  of  the  institute. 
Dr,  Jacobson,  will  be  assisted  in 
the  planning  and  direction  of 
these  programs  by  two  associ¬ 
ate  directors,  Alan  E.  Schoen- 
haus,  political  writer  for  the 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram;  and 
Woody  Klein,  former  press 
secretary  to  New  York’s  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay,  and  now  an 
editor  with  IBM.  Graphics  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  institute  will  be 
Simon  Greco. 

The  institute  is  expected  to 
draw’  faculty  and  discussion 
leadership  from  a  wide 
cross-section  of  media  people. 
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We  brought  27,414  students  into 
160 J92  reader-households.,,  for  a  < 


The  Publisher's  Front  Page  Editorial  on  Monday,  June  1, 
1970,  was  blunt  but  beseeching: 

“Today  we  are  publishing  a  special  section  which  Is  some¬ 
thing  of  an  experiment  for  these  newspapers.  The  section 
consists  of  articles  .  .  .  written  by  students  at  California 
State  College  at  Long  Beach  and  produced  with  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  staff  of  the  Forty-Niner  newspaper  at  the 
College.  It  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  peaceful  forum 
whereby  students  can  present  their  opinions  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  a  chance  to  listen.  The  views  expressed  in  this 
section  are  not  ours  —  we  might  or  might  not  agree.  We 
neither  ask  you  to  believe  or  disbelieve  them  but  we  do 
ask  that  you  read  and  listen  with  your  minds  and  hearts 
to  this  attempt  by  our  students  to  communicate." 


An  l,P-T  Research  Department  study  of  audience  reaction 
revealed  a  fair-mindedness  that  was  heartening.  Here  are 
the  results  of  the  poll: 

(1)  Did  you  notice  the  section? 

Yes  93.  No  23. 

(2)  Did  you  read  any  (portion)  of  the  special  Forty-Niner 
issue? 

Yes  63.  No  30. 

(3)  Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  what  you  read,  do 
you  think  getting  the  supplement  was  a  good  idea  or 
bad  idea? 

Good  78.  Bad  15. 


“There  are  a  lot  of  closed 
minds,  both  on  and  off  cam¬ 
pus,"  observed  l,P  T  Editor  Bill 
Broom.  “We  believe  publication 
of  the  student  supplement  may 
have  narrowed  the  gap  of  mis¬ 
understanding  a  little,  and 
we're  pleased  we  did  it." 


REACTIONS  TO  THIS  EXPERIMENT? 

“It’s  mostly  communistic,”  offered  one  middle-aged 
woman. 

“At  least  we'll  know  what  others  think,”  mulled  another 
respondent. 


Independent  Press-Teleoram 


June  1.  1970,  the  l,P  T  inserted 
an  8'page  student  newspaper 
special  issue  in  its  full  run. 


LONG  BEACH.  CALIFORNIA 


news-people 


SALES  CONFERENCE  sponsored  by  Family  Weekly  took  place 
recently  at  the  Adventure  Inn,  Hilton  Head.  S.C.  Among  those 
present,  from  left:  Carl  W.  Pollock,  advertising  director  of  the 
Charleston  (S-C.)  Courier  Post  and  News;  Lynn  N.  Bitner,  former 
general  manager  of  Gannett  Newspapers  who  has  his  home  in 
Hilton  Head;  Morton  Frank,  FW  publisher;  and  James  Boynton, 
FW's  Southern  advertising  representative. 


Scripps  group 
shifts  listed 

A  series  of  executive  person¬ 
nel  changes  is  announced  by 
the  John  P.  Scripps  Newspa¬ 
pers,  headquartered  at  San  Di¬ 
ego,  with  July  1  I'etireinent  of 
Janies  Leo  McNally,  who  has 
been  with  the  organization  34 
years  and  previously  with  the 
Scripps  Trust. 

Succeeding  McNally  as  JPSN 
treasurer  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  is  L.  Doyle 
Coons,  auditor  since  1950.  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Johnson,  office  manager. 
Redding  (Calif.)  Record-Search¬ 
light  since  196.3,  becomes  the 
organization’s  auditor  with 
William  F.  Darley  taking  John¬ 
son’s  R-S  desk. 


S.F.  Rep!»  elect 

Garry  Lewis,  Ward-Griffilh 
Co.,  is  newly-elected  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  chapter, 
.\ANR.  Pete  Johnson,  also  of 
W-G,  was  elected  vicepresident 
with  Larry  Oliveri,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Printing  Co., 
treasurer  and  Donald  Ferrull, 
Rathbone  &  Associates,  secre¬ 
tary. 

*  4:  4: 

J.A.MKS  F.  DiTtO.v.N,  display  a*l- 
vertising  manager  of  the 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspa¬ 
pers  for  20  years;  previously 
employed  in  the  circulation  de- 
pa  rt  inent — leti  red. 

♦  *  4: 

Jim  J.  Tekrell — from  the 
Sorfolk  (V'a.)  Ledger-Star  and 
Virginiati  Pilot  to  managing 


L.\rry  J.  Seigel — from  em¬ 
ployment  manager  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Evening  Iiidependeut  to  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  of  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 

*  *  ♦ 

James  Van  Hercke,  general 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Minneajtolis  Star  and  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  has  been 
elected  Governor  of  the  8th 
District  of  the  Advertising 
Federation. 

Bill  Dowd,  who  was  named 
Central  New  York’s  top  sports 
columnist  for  1969,  has  moved 
from  sports  to  city  staff  of  the 
Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press. 

»  ♦  ♦ 

Jack  Chevalier,  ice  hockey 
writer  of  the  Philndelj  hia  In¬ 
quirer,  resigned. 


Ji.M  McNeill,  rewrite  man  on 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  re¬ 
tired. 

Tom. MY  Robertson,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  .Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism — to 
the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

David  De  Land,  from  sports 
editor,  .Alva  (Okla.)  Revieiv- 
Courier,  to  Muskogee  Tinies- 
Denioerat  as  wire  editor. 

*  *  # 

Bryant  S.  Mason,  a  city-side 
reporter  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer — to  Time  maga¬ 
zine  in  New  York. 

*  »Ss  ♦ 

Russell  F.  Lilly — from  the 
Akron  (O)  Beacon  Journal  to 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  as¬ 
signed  to  the  police  lieat. 

9jc  4: 

Raymond  L.  Bridge,  who  has 


McNally  was  hired  by  Harry 
Smithton  in  Cincinnati  to  be  a 
statistician  and  clerk  for  the 
Scripps  Trust  before  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  commercial  school 
courses.  Smithton,  was  then  su¬ 
pervising  John  P.  Scripps’ 
affairs. 

When  the  Scripps’  grandson 
came  of  age  in  1933  McNally 
moved  to  the  Ventura  (Calif.) 
County  Star,  one  of  the  then 
two  JPS  Newspapers.  The 
group  now  consists  of  seven 
Coast  dailies.  Two  of  these 
were  acquired  from  John 
Scripps’  cousins,  E.  W.  and 
James  Scripps,  who  head  the 
Scripps  League  Newspapers. 

*  *  lie 

JoAnne  DeCaro,  Jon  Simon 
and  Donald  Gilles  have  been 
named  to  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


editor  of  the  weekly  Press  at 
Poi'tland,  Ore. 

#  *  « 

James  Williams,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  sales 
staff  for  eight  years — 
appointed  advertising  director 
of  the  .Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Press. 

Donald  E.  Lindsay — pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Al¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Roger  A.  Hedges — fi-om  city 
editor  to  executive  city  editor 
of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star.  Charles  E.  Morris — to 
city  editor.  Ben  D.  Rubendall 
— to  state  editor,  succeeding  JoE 
N.  Lamb,  who  re.signed.  David 
P.  Grimm — copy  editor  to  State¬ 
line  Bureau.  D.avid  N.  Shultz 
— to  assistant  sports  editor. 


been  with  the  U.S.  Department 
John  Cummings,  for  60  years  of  .Agriculture,  on  editorial  as- 
a  reporter  and  political  colum-  signments,  has  been  named 
nist,  has  retired  after  45  years  farm  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
on  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Plain  Dealer. 


UJhite  blue/.  Block  blue/. 
RncI  oil  that  jozz. 

From  Sounds  Of  The  Seventies  by  Mike  Jahn 


Mike  Jahn  is  a  seasoned  rock  music  critic  at 
age  26.  Old  enough  to  know  better.  Better 
sounds  when  he  hears  them.  His  weekly 
column  takes  in  the  total  young  music  scene . . 
and  goes  behind  it  too.  Write  or  call  Richard 
Long  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 


The  Oeuj  Vork  Time/  I 


Ipeciol 

leoture/ 
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J.ASON  Thom.as,  who  has  been 
working  on  newspapers  in 
Mansfield,  0.,  and  Tampa,  Fla., 
has  joined  the  metropolitan 
desk  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  . .  .  Mrs.  Shirley  Mont- 
GOMiaiY — from  the  .Veio  Castle 
(Pa.)  A'eivs.  to  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 

Mrs.  Josephine  Woesten- 
DIEK,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
for  five  years — named  society 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer.  She  repla¬ 
ces  Mrs.  Marion  Gregory  who 
transferred  to  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Raleigh  Times 

4:  4:  4( 

Harold  E.  .Addington,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald-J o%irnal  —  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 


♦  «  * 

Charles  G.  Whitchircii 
has  joined  the  National  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  .Advertising  Publish¬ 
ers  in  Chicago  as  executive 
secretary.  Durward  Humes  con¬ 
tinues  as  executive  director  of 
the  association. 

If  If 

Roberi  Young — assigned  as 
news  editor  of  the  Chicago 

Tribune’s  Washington  Bureau. 
He  has  been  covering  the 
White  House. 

#  *  * 

James  K.  .Morrow — from  .Ar¬ 
nold  Bernhai'd  Co.,  New  York 
investment  counselors — to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  as 

data  processing  manager. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Louise  Hutuhinson,  Chicago 
Tribune  staffer — new  president 
of  the  Women’s  National  Pre.ss 
Club  in  Wa.shington. 
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Joel  Berger  lakes  post 
at  Univ.  of  Mieliigaii 

Joel  S,  Berger,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
b(‘en  named  <iirector  of  in¬ 
formation  services  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor.  He  will  assume  his  new 
duties  in  August,  replacing 
Stanley  K.  Graham  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  vicepres¬ 
ident  for  development  at  Thom¬ 
as  .Jefferson  University  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Berger,  who  received  his 
bachelor’s  degree  in  political 
science  and  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  fi’om  the  U-M,  has 
fierformed  various  functions  of 
university  relations  work  since 

He  began  his  career  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist  in  1957  on  the  staff  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Kvenivu 
(Inzettf. 


Bill  Rives  heads 
News-Texan  group 

Bill  Rives,  vicepresident  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Denton 
(Tex.)  Record  ('lironicle  and 
longtime  Dallas  sports  editor 
and  newspaperman,  will  become 
vicepresident  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  News-Texan  Inc.,  it  was 
announced  by  News-Texan  pi’es- 
ident  Robert  .Johnson. 

Johnson  said  the  ai)pointment 
is  part  of  a  continuing  program 
of  development  of  the  young 
corporation,  whose  emphasis  is 
on  strong  local  news  coverage 
in  the  rapidly  growing  subur¬ 
ban  cities  of  Dallas  and  Tar¬ 
rant  County.  The  six  daily 
newspapers  in  the  organization 
are;  the  Arlington,  (lorland. 

Grand  Prairie,  Irving,  Mid-Cit¬ 
ies  and  Richardson  Daily 
Sens,  and  the  weekly  Suhnr- 
han  \eus  of  Farmers  Branch, 

Carrollton  and  North  Dallas. 

Diillas  News  subsidiary 

News-Texan  Inc.  is  a  wholly - 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Belo 
Corp.,  publisher  of  the  Dallas 
y,lorning  News, 

Rives  is  a  native  of  Victoria, 

Texas,  and  was  graduated  cum 
laude  from  St.  Mary’s  Univer¬ 
sity  in  San  Antonio  in  1933. 

His  first  job  xvas  with  the  San 
Antonio  Light,  as  a  reporter. 

He  joined  the  Associated  Press 
in  Dallas  in  1935,  transferring 
to  -A  P’s  Hou.ston  bureau  in 
1939. 

After  service  with  the  Army 
•Air  Force  in  Europe  in  World 
War  II,  he  left  the  service  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  1946  to  be¬ 
come  a  Dallas  Morning  News 
reporter.  He  was  named  sports 
editor  in  1949  and  associate 
managing  editor  in  1961. 
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LEANING  ON  EVERY  WORD — Copy  editors  from 


seven  Harte- 

Hanks  Newspapers Jn  Texas  attended  a  workshop  (eight  hours  a 
day  for  seven  days|pconducted  by  Bill  Nesbitt  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times  who  also  teaches  at  Del  Mar  College.  He  is  shown  ex¬ 
plaining  a  page  makeup  to  the  class  at  the  Greenville  Herald  Banner. 


T)1E(HK)KK  B.  Goetz,  a  vice- 
jn'csident  of  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newsjrapers,  director  of 
their  county  news  bureau  for  40 
years — retired. 


Ri's.sei.l  W,  Youno — named 
advertising  director  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  (Wash.)  Times.  James  T. 
Dillon — succeeds  Young  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


rector  for  tlie 
Texas  at  .Arlingti 


Robert  Hm.lman — named 

managing  edit  of  of  the  Gas¬ 
tonia  (N.C.)  Gazette,  replacing 
Pall  Crooke,  who  will  become 
the  newspaper’s  political  and 
business  writer.  Hallman  has 
been  editor  of  the  Gaston  Indc- 
poident,  a  weekly  in  Gastonia. 
He  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Gazette  before  leaving  three 
years  ago. 


Lloyd  G.  Neal  Jr.  has  joined 
Bonsib  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
public  relations  firm  after 
working  at  the  Lonisrille  (Ky.) 
Coiirier-Jonrnal  for  five  years. 


Bill  Fritch,  state  editor 
of  the  .Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
News-Dispatch — appointed  to 
the  Michigan  City  Police  Civil 
Service  Commission. 


W.  K.  PiLi.ow  Jr.,  onetime 
copy  boy  and  former  teacher, 
has  been  named  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
News  and  Courier.  He  succeeds 
Robert  W.  Pridgen  Jr.,  who 
resigned. 


Harvey  H.  Hukari,  formerly 
with  Human  Events,  a  national 
weekly— to  KQED-TV’s  News- 
rixmi  staff  succeeding  Bill  Dor- 
Ais,  who  resigned  to  direct  a 
San  Francisco  project. 


Mrs.  Linda  Lee  C.arter,  a 
reporter  on  the  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Wake  Forest  Magazine  and  an 
assistant  in  communications  at 
Wake  Forest  University.  She 
succeeds  Ralph  Simpson  as  edi¬ 
tor.  He  resigned  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Haltimore  (Md.) 
Sun. 


Hill  Lace,  sports  writer  for 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram — 
named  sports  information  di- 


Donald  Taylor,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  manager, 
retires  after  37  years  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 


David  M.  Bicofsky — from 
layout  editor  at  the  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Record  to  editor-em¬ 
ploye  information.  New  York 
Telephone  Co. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Joe  Brogator,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post’s  racing  handicap- 
per  since  1954;  previously  with 
the  Washington  Times — retired. 


Don  W.  Larson,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Mankato 
(Minn.)  Free  Press,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  St.  Pan!  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  as 
business  editor,  a  post  he  held 
from  1963  to  early  1966. 


1919)  782-3131 
RAIEIGH,  N.  C. 
BOX  17306 


DON'T  CALL  ME  .  .  .  New  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Newspaper  Personnel 
Relations  Association  is  Mrs.  Jan. 
F.  Binford,  personnel  manager  of 
Indianapolis  Newspapers  since 
1957. 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


The  Weekly  Editor 

IH  BIJC  RK1.\TH»\S  DIRECTOR 


Ry  Crai^  TomkiiiHoii 

If  vaudeville  was  your  bag  iu 
the  late  1930’s  you  may  have 
heard  a  lad  named  Jack  Shafer 
crooning  with  a  trio  known 
(l)Ut  not  very  widely)  as  “The 
Nobody  Boys.”  He’s  still  sing¬ 
ing  but  now  his  song  is  in 
praise  of  New  Jersey’s  largest 
circulation  weekly  group, 
Ridgewood  New.spapers. 

.■\s  RidgewwKl’s  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  director 
Shafer  feels  he  has  something 
to  say  about  good  community 
lelations.  In  fact  he  has  a  lot  to 
say  about  everything  and  does 
so  in  two  columns  he  writes  for 
the  three  Ridgewood  newspa- 
papers,  the  Ridgewood  Herald- 
Xews  (Thursday),  the  Sioidog 
.\ews  and  the  Staiday  Post. 
Combined  ABC  circulation  is 
.")4,(»00. 

The  Sunday  News  and  the 
Herald-News  cover  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  Northwest  Bergen  County 
area  and  Hawthorne.  The  Post 
covers  central  Bergen  County 
and  the  Pa.scack  Valley  area. 
In  total  some  28  towns  with 
278,000  in  population,  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  papers. 

The  position  Shafer  fills  is  a 
new  one  at  Ridgewood.  It  was 
estal)lished  in  the  realization 
that  the  group  needed  a  full 
time  liaison  between  itself  and 
the  public,  and  also  between  the 
|)eople  and  departments  within 
the  organization  itself. 

Shafer,  according  to  Bennett 
Fishier,  Jr.,  jjublisher,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  guiding  creative 
light  “to  the  plans  and  activit¬ 
ies”  of  each  of  the  five  depart¬ 
ments  within  the  Ridgewood 
office — si)ecifically  the  editorial, 
advertising,  circulation,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  mechanical  dejjart- 
ments.  He  admitted  to  little 
know'ledge  of  the  workings  of 
the  la.st  on  the  list  and  said 
“I’ll  leave  that  one  alone.” 

Life  pursuit 

Communications  in  one  form 
or  another  has  been  Shafer’s 
life  pursuit.  He  was  attending 
the  Columbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  30’s  when  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  vaudeville  and  The 
Nobodj’  Boys  turned  him  from 
student  to  trooper. 

The  Second  World  War 
turned  (Shafer  says  “merciful¬ 
ly”)  The  Nobody  Boys  into  sol¬ 
dier  boys,  and  the  trio  never 
got  back  together  again. 

Shafer  landed  a  post-war  job 


on-th(‘-air  with  W  MC.4  radio  in 
New  York  where  he  spent  the 
next  19  years,  making  friends 
with  many  well-known  people 
including  Vincent  Lopez,  the 
“Mayor  of  Times  Square.” 
Shafer  .said  he  could  always 
count  on  Lopez  for  an  inter¬ 
view,  “when  no-one  else  was 
around.” 

When  WMC.4  took  the  rock 
music  road  in  the  mid-60’s,  the 
station  and  Shafer  parted  com¬ 
pany.  For  .several  years  he  did 
freelance  writing  and  commer¬ 
cial  film  strips,  finally  joining 
Ridgewood  in  19()8  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  columnist. 

At  age  54,  Shafer  is  strongly 
liberal  (“I’m  afraid  of  Nixon 
with  his  19o0’s  middle  class 
values”)  with  a  finely  honed 
sense  of  humor,  (the  local 
Democratic  Women  announced 
plans  for  an  anti-pollution 
drive,  “they  hope  to  get  rid  of  a 
lot  of  dirty  Republicans?). 

He  talks  a  lot  about  the  lack 
of  dialogue  between  students 
and  the  administration  in 
Washington.  He  also  talks 
about  the  dialogue  between 
Ridgewood  readers  and  the 
three  papers. 

iiiidcrslaiid 

Shafer  claimed,  and  probably 
rightly,  that  few  people  outside 
of  the  newspaper  business  have 
any  idea  what  goes  into  putting 
a  paper  out.  He  said  this  leads 
to  problems  l)ecau.se  few  “civil¬ 
ians”  know  or  under.stand  the 
newsiiapers’  problems. 

One  of  the  more  freciuently 
heard  complaints  ai’ound  the 
Ridgewood  offices  come  from 
the  local  club  or  organization 
publicity  chairmen  who  gripe 
when  their  masterpiece  news 
releases  get  redpenciled, 
rewritten,  or  left  out  entirely. 

.4s  a  hedge  against  such  com¬ 
plaints  Shafer  has  given 
RidgewcxKl  two  approaches  to 
educating  readers  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  standards  of  weekly 
newspaper  publishing. 

One  is  a  presentation  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  slide  show  (wdth  some 
80  slides)  which  in  affect  goes 
into  all  phases  of  newspaper 
work.  The  pictures  naturally 
were  shot  at  the  Ridgewood  pa¬ 
pers,  and  they,  in  Shafer’s 
words,  “provide  the  close-up 
advantage  of  zeroing  in  on  the 
heart  of  each  mechanical  step 
in  the  production  of  the  pa¬ 
per.” 


The  presentation  has  a  syn¬ 
chronized  .sound  track  which 
explains  each  step  in  the  oper¬ 
ation. 

The  slide  presentation  will  be 
shown  to  any  group  of  people 
free  for  the  asking.  To  date, 
said  Shafer,  some  2,500  people 
have  viewed  it. 

It’s  a  several  faceted  ap¬ 
proach,  Shafer  related.  The 
presentation  can  educate  the 
])ublic,  interest  students  in 
journalism  careeis,  and  impor¬ 
tantly,  keep  people  out  of  the 
Ridgewood  plant  where  tours  of 
facilities  used  to  be  disruptive. 

Shafer  feels  that  slides  are 
better  than  a  tour  because, 
“they  are  arranged  in  an  order 
sequence  that  can’t  be  attained 
in  an  actual  plant  tour  where 
interrelated  processes  are  often 
widely  spaced  in  physical  dis¬ 
tance.”  The  Ridgewood  office  is 
two  blocks  away  from  its  pi-int- 
ing  plant. 

Shafer  uses  slides  instead  of 
inm  because  this  tyi)e  of 
presentation,  he  exj)lained, 
needs  constant  updating  which 
is  sim))ler  and  less  expensive 
with  slides. 

W  orksliop  ><->^1011 

The  other  approach  to  educa¬ 
ting  readers  is  a  once-a-year 
work.shop  for  club  and  organi¬ 
zation  publicity  chairmen.  The 
sessions  have  proven  so  suc¬ 
cessful  Ridgewood  is  thinking 
of  making  it  two-a-year. 

The  first  part  of  each  of 
these  sessions  is  a  workshop  in 
which  the  chairmen  learn  the 
“do’s”  and  “don’t’s”  of  writing 
news  relea.ses. 

The  second  part,  which  is  the 
part  Shafer  feels  produces  the 
best  results,  is  a  ((Uestion  and 
answer  period  during  which  the 
chairmen  get  to  air  their  gripes 
and  ask  why  their  six-page  I'e- 
leases  on  who  poured  the  tea  at 
the  women’s  auxiliary  meeting 
was  cut  to  a  i)aragraph. 

Said  Shafer  of  this  part  of 
the  session  “we  get  damned  up 
and  down  a  lot.” 

Shafer  doesn’t  take  the  flak 
during  the  Q  and  A  period. 
Each  department  head  is 
present  to  field  the  questions 
relating  to  their  departments. 
Ridgewood  finances  the  coffee 
and  cake  to  soothe  ruffled 
feathers. 

Shafer  said  the  workshop  is 
a  good  place  to  clip  the  wings 
of  newly  appointed  publicity 
chairmen  who,  full  of  vim  and 
vigor,  are  determined  to  do  a 
bang-up  job  on  publicity  which 
usually  means  reems  of  materi¬ 
al,  mostly  circular  file  quality. 

That  i.sn’t  the  full  extent  of 
Shafer’s  PR  program.  Other 
aspects  of  it  include  circulation 
to  all  of  the  area  schools,  of  a 


Jack  Shafer 


panqililet  printed  by  tbe  Subur¬ 
ban  Press  Foundation,  entitled, 
“The  With-It  Career  —  Sub¬ 
urban  Journalism.”  The  pam- 
phl<“t,  as  the  title  implies,  is  to 
interest  students  in  journalism 
careers. 

•Another  aspect  of  Shafer’s 
program  is  his  per.sonnal  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  work  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  local  clubs  and  orga¬ 
nizations. 

This  idea  takes  the  form  of  a 
personal  letter  of  commenda¬ 
tion  from  Shafer  to  grouj)s  that 
have  made  community  contribu¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  a  women’s  club 
or  the  dill  Scouts,  and  the 
source  for  these  groups  are 
Ridgewood’s  own  news  pages. 
This  PR  effort  is  not  ex¬ 
tended  to  individuals. 

.4  PR  effort  which  does  ben¬ 
efit  groujis  and  individuals 
alike  is  Ridgewood’s  “Tick- 
etron”  .service  which  makes 
available  to  localites  tickets  to 
New  York  City  shows,  con¬ 
certs,  s])orting  and  other 
events,  at  a  price  of  just  25 
cents  above  box  office. 

This  is  not  a  service  which 
has  the  buyer  pick  uj)  tickets  at 
the  box  office.  Ridgewood  is 
connected  to  a  computer  in  New 
York,  and  an  operator  in 
Ridgewood  can  tell  within  sec¬ 
onds  w'hether  a  certain  seat  is 
available  for  a  customer  in 
Ridgewood.  If  it  is,  the  ticket  is 
.sold  on  the  spot.  If  it  isn’t, 
the  computer  sugge.sts  altemate 
seats  or  dates. 

Sends  articles  too 

Shafer  always  keeps  an  eye 
on  what  appears  in  the  three 
papers.  Whenever  articles  of 
special  interest  appear,  he 
makes  sure  that  tearsheets  are 
.sent  to  people  to  whom  the  ar¬ 
ticles  may  be  of  direct  interest. 
For  instance,  an  article  recent¬ 
ly  on  the  history  of  animals 
and  animal  products  in  the  field 
of  historic  medicine  was  circu¬ 
lated  to  hospitals  and  medical 
organizations  in  the  Ridgewood 
circulation  area. 
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Since  the  dawn  of  the 

industrial  age,  man  has  been 
making  real  his  dream  of 
reducing  physical  labor. 

The  American  appliance 
industry  has  worked  to  make 
the  dream  come  true. 

By  eliminating  the  drudgery  of  household  tasks, 
appliance  manufacturers  are  continually  expanding 
the  dream.  With  ever  more  advanced  labor-saving 
concepts.  With  constant  improvements  in  the 
durability,  efficiency,  and  economy  of  their  products. 

Republic  Steel  —  a  major  supplier  of  flat  rolled 
carbon  steels,  stainless,  wire,  tubular  products, 
bar  steels,  alloys,  and  fasteners  —  has  a  big  hand 
in  expanding  the  dream.  In  America. 

And  throughout  the  world.  Republic  Steel  Corporation, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

Not  bad  at  all. 

Rcpublicsteel 

-  - 

V- 


When  he's  page  29  in  a 
will  the  values  he 


history  book, 
stood  for  still  be  alive? 


Will  he  be  just  a  name,  a  date  and  a  few 
cold  facts  to  tomorrow’s  history  students?  Will 
the  same  thing  be  true  of  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Jefferson  and  the  heroes  of  our  own  history 
lessons?  Or  can  we  look  forward,  as  he  did,  to  a 
“future  in  which  our  country  will  match  Its  military 
strength  with  our  moral  restraint,  its  wealth  with 
our  wisdom,  it’s  power  with  our  purpose.” 

All  Americans  are  concerned  about 
keeping  the  ideals  of  our  country’s  heroes  alive. 
We  at  Knight,  as  members  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  feel  a  special  responsibility  to  future 
generations.  That’s  why  we  look  for— and  foster- 
integrity,  honesty  and  independence  in  every 
paper  that  joins  our  group.  And  why  we  provide 
an  atmosphere  of  innovation,  creativity,  and 
professionalism  in  order  to  effectively 
communicate  these  ideals  to  a  wide  number 
of  readers. 

When  he’s  page  29  in  a  history  book,  will 
the  values  he  stood  for  still  be  alive?  We’re 
one  voice  that  says  they  will.  One  voice. 

KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS  INC 

Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Boca  Raton  News.  Charlotte  News.  Charlotte  Observer. 
Detroit  Free  Press.  Macon  News,  Macon  Telegraph.  Miami  Herald, 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  Tallahassee  Democrat 


Press  alive 
and  kicking: 
Kay  Graham 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  publisher  of  the  TTas/i- 
ington  Post  and  \ewsweek 
magazine  has  called  on  the 
nation’s  press  not  to  regard  it¬ 
self  as  the  special  or  unique 
victim  of  today’s  “repressive 
environment.’’ 

Mrs.  Katharine  Graham  told 
the  national  biennial  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  .Jewish 
Congress  at  the  Shoreham  Ho¬ 
tel: 


“The  threats  are  too  sweep¬ 
ing — and  their  targets  too 
many — for  the  press  to  reserve 
special  pity  for  itself.  We  of 
the  press  simply  are  affected, 
like  everyone  else,  by  the  ero¬ 
sion  of  freedom,  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  government  and  the 
confusion  of  our  people.’’ 

Despite  these  threats,  howev¬ 
er,  Mrs.  Graham  continued, 
“America’s  dissenters  can  dis¬ 
sent  more  effectively  than  their 
.suppressors  can  suppress. 

“The  free  press  is  alive,  well 
and  kicking  like  mad,’’  she 
added,  “even  though  we  must 
live  under  some  pretty  wither¬ 
ing  cross-fires." 

In  her  address  to  500  Ameri¬ 
can  Jewish  Congress  conven¬ 
tion  delegates,  Mrs.  Graham 
declared : 

“Our  political  leaders  may 
regard  us  as  pernicious  enem¬ 
ies,  but  the  radical  left  no  less 
passionately  reganls  us  as  sy¬ 
cophants  and  tools  of  our  po¬ 
litical  leaders.  The  flak  will 
keep  coming  at  us  from  both 
sides,  and  we  should  not  have 
time  to  waste  in  whining  about 
it.” 

Mrs.  Graham  said  the 
“paramount  interest”  of  the 
mass  media  must  be  “to  protect 
our  ability  to  collect  the  news, 
because  that  is  where  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  lies. 

“Historically  and  constitution¬ 
ally,”  she  said,  “it  is  our  job 
to  be  informers  of  the  public 
— not  ofthe  police.” 

.Another  speaker  at  the  ses¬ 
sion,  Fred  Friendly,  former 
president  of  CBS  News,  warned 
that  the  power  of  the  mass 
media  was  being  “quietly  erod¬ 
ed  by  self-inflicted  means.” 

“In  recent  months,”  he  said, 
“what  has  changed  is  not  the 
content  of  the  news  story  but 
the  agenda  set  for  the  repor¬ 
ter.  American  journalism  has 
become  so  busy  defending  its 
honor  against  attack  from  all 
sides  that  it  has  follow'ed  the 


SEEING  THE  LIGHT — The  new  14-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  press  for  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  was 
put  "on  edition"  recently  with  a  red  carpet  luncheon  in  the  pressroom  for  200  civic  leaders.  Frank  A. 
Bennack  Jr.,  at  left,  publisher  of  the  Hearst  newspaper,  greets  Archbishop  Francis  J.  Furey.  Others 
in  the  reception  group  are  Frank  Massi,  Hearst  Newspapers  general  manager;  Richard  E.  Berlin, 
Hearst  Corp.  president,  and  George  Hearst  Sr,,  vicepresident.  The  new  pressline  in  the  multl-dollar 
expansion  program  doubles  the  Light's  printing  capacity. 


news  budget  chosen  by  its  crit¬ 
ics,  not  that  set  by  the  news 
the  public  needs  to  know.” 

Friendly,  who  is  the  Ford 
Foundation’s  adviser  on  televi¬ 
sion  and  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University, 
called  on  the  press  “to  return 
its  full  attention  to  the  job  of 
reporting  and  analyzing  the 
Iierformance  on  center  stage, 
whether  it  be  in  New  York, 
Washington,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
or  Jackson,  Miss. 

“The  journalist  fails  when  he 
allows  himself  to  be  diverted 
by  the  tactics  of  a  skilled 
sleight-of-hand  artist  like  Vice 
President  Spiro  Agnew,”  Mr. 
Friendly  said. 

-Agnew’s  influence 

The  major  threat  to  freedom 
of  the  press  today.  Friendly 
said,  was  that  “we  are  permit¬ 


ting  people  other  than  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  editor — whether 
it  be  the  Vice  President  or  the 
street  protesters,  the  public 
relations  men  or  the  construc¬ 
tion  workers — to  divert  us  by 
setting  the  agenda  for  the  sto¬ 
ries  we  are  covering.” 

As  a  result,  he  added,  “the 
truly  great  ground  swells 
which  shape  our  time  seem  to 
escape  our  field  of  vision,  re¬ 
maining  slightly  out  of  focus 
until  it  is  too  late  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it — in  My  Lai, 
Kent  State  or  .Augusta.” 

On  the  role  of  broadcasting 
today,  Mr.  Friendly  declared: 

“American  television  is  so 
busy  making  money  doing  its 
worst  that  it  can’t  afford  to  do 
its  best,  which  happens  to  be 
very  good.  The  pity  is  that  so 
little  of  the  skills  at  the  net¬ 
works  is  ever  fully  utilized.” 


MARKETING  IN  MEXICO-Robert  H.  McBride  (center),  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  is  discussing  phototype-setting  equipment 
with  Placido  Garcia  Reynoso,  deputy  minister  of  Industry  &  Com¬ 
merce,  of  Mexico,  at  the  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts  Exhibition  in 
Mexico  City  recently.  At  right  is  George  H.  McNeely  III,  vice¬ 
president/marketing  for  Joshua  B.  Powers  Inc.  whose  subsidiary, 
ATEC,  is  exclusive  distributor  for  Photon  in  Latin  America. 


Chaos-curbing 
forces  listed 

Los  Angeles 

The  policeman,  the  good 
neighbor  and  the  responsible 
press  lead  the  forces  challeng¬ 
ing  today’s  anarchists,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Robert  Letts  Jones,  presi¬ 
dent,  Copley  Newspapers. 

Their  opponents  are  coldly 
calculating  anarchists  who  have 
taken  a  page  from  Russia’s 
Lenin,  he  said  in  addressing  the 
fourth  annual  police  vreek  recog¬ 
nition  luncheon  at  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Police  Academy. 

Amidst  current  conditions 
threatening  chaos,  the  public 
must  have  the  right  to  make  in¬ 
formed  judgments  about  dis¬ 
order  or  crime,  law  enforcement 
and  court  conditions  in  its  com¬ 
munity,  Jones  declared. 

“This  cannot  be  done  if  there 
is  a  denial  of  information  on 
which  the  people  need  to  mak 
judgments,”  he  observed  in 
speaking  as  a  newspaperman. 

.Analyzing  today’s  condition, 
Jones  pointed  out  a  Times  of 
I.ondon’s  survey  declared  the  ir¬ 
responsible  become  victims  of 
revolutionaries  “and  demand  so¬ 
ciety’s  unconditional  surrender 
to  an  anarchy  in  which  national 
guardsmen  can  be  stoned  and 
banks  and  schools  can  be  burned 
with  impunity.” 

Jones  also  observed  that 
Charles  Gould,  publisher,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  had  an¬ 
alyzed  today’s  society  and  found 
it  far  from  perfect  “but  also  far 
and  away  the  most  enlightened, 
most  unselfish,  most  compas¬ 
sionate  in  the  history  of  the 
world.” 

“That’s  achievement.  That’s 
hope.  That’s  the  Establishment,” 
said  the  Copley  executive. 
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We  want  to  help  you  make  money 
selling  love. 

The  buying  and  selling  of  love  is  a  hefty  part  of 
your  classified  advertising  business. 

It’s  found  under  the  heading  of  “Pets.”  Where  ani¬ 
mals  find  new  homes  with  loving  owners. 

In  suburban  areas  (where  most  of  the  dogs  live) 
papers  have  developed  a  profitable  operation  using  a  com¬ 
puter.  And  our  telephone  network. 

A  central  office  gets  the  order  for  the  ad  and  lets 
the  computer  take  care  of  the  mechanics  of  justifying,  set¬ 


ting  and  proofing.  Then  the  entire  classified  section  is 
whisked  to  all  the  participating  suburban  papers.  Electron¬ 
ically.  Over  our  telephone  network. 

For  other  newfangled  notions  on  what  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  can  do  to  help  your  classified  operation, 
call  the  Bell  System  Communication  Consultant.  If  you 
need  his  name,  call  our  man  in  New  York,  Joe  Lullo,  at 
212-393-3295  (collect). 


©AT&T 


UNSEATED — This  cowboy  at  the  1969  Calgary  Stampede  has  his  right  foot  in  the  stirrup  but  there's 
no  question  that  his  ride  has  ended.  First  prize  in  the  photo  section  of  the  first  annual  Levi’s/ 
International  Rodeo  Writers  Association  contest  went  to  Randy  Hill,  Calgary  Albertan,  for  his  picture. 


Price  of  old 
papers  soars, 
says  dealer 

S.4N 

Old  newspapers  are  valuable. 
A  single  copy  may  l)e  wortli 
hundreds  of  dollars,  and  a  vol¬ 
ume  may  fetch  thousands. 

Most  prized  of  all,  in  general, 
are  the  publisher’s  files  of  early 
papers,  added  Warren  R.  Ho\i- 
ell,  veteian  book  dealer  and 
third  generation  member  of  a 
newspapering  family,  in  discus¬ 
sing  what  and  how  to  save  as 
well  as  prices. 

As  a  top  availability  in  lon¬ 
gevity  Howell  points  to  a  full  set 
of  the  copies  of  the  Placer 
Weekly  Herald  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  Leo  C.  Lee,  foi-mer 
editor  and  publi.sher. 

108  unbroken 

Lee,  a  past  city  editor  of  the 
San  F'rancisco  Examiner  who.se 
career  includes  two  terms  as 
president,  San  Francisco  Press 
Club,  was  able  to  provide  an  un¬ 
broken  sequence  of  the  gold 
mining  country’s  news  from  the 
Herald’s  lieginning  in  Septem- 
lier,  1852,  to  1960. 

The  more  than  a  century’s 
run  of  the  weekly  is  priced  at 
$7500,  the  second  highest  value 
in  the  store  of  John  Howell- 
Ri>oks,  loc-ated  near  Union 
Square  here. 

Top  c|uotation  of  the  newspa- 
jiers  offered  at  Howell’s  is  the 
$29,500  placed  on  what  is  de- 
scrilied  as  the  only  complete 
copy  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
fir.st  California  newspaper.  The 
Californian.  The  38  four-page 
issues  comprise  all  of  the  copies 
published  at  Monterey  before 
the  move  to  San  Francisco. 

Pioneer  families  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  preserved  the  Monte¬ 
rey  Californian  volume.  The 
Placer  Herald  survived  damage, 
destruction,  and  clipping  which 
is  the  customary  fate  of  publish¬ 
er’s  files  because  of  the  vigi- 
lence  of  the  owners  and  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  Auburn,  Calif., 
weekly. 

Placed  in  \ault 

Lee  said  he  learned  of  the  col¬ 
lection  when  he  acquired  the 
Placer  Herald.  A  vast  vault  in 
the  basement  of  a  local  bank 
was  rented  by  the  first  publish¬ 
er  to  preseiwe  file  copies  and 
successors  faithfully  continued 
to  accumulate  papers  there  un¬ 
til  109-years  of  volumes  had 
been  assembled. 

The  one-time  metropolitan 
newspaper  city  editor  turned 


publisher  was  determined  to 
possess  the  bound  volumes  of 
the  paper  he  regards  as  the  old¬ 
est  weekly  in  continuous  publi¬ 
cation  in  California  and  bid  for 
the  vast  collection  at  an  auc¬ 
tion.  (The  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union,  recognized  as  the  oldest 
daily,  was  published  daily  from 
its  inception.) 

Once  successful  in  the  bid¬ 
ding,  Lee  was  aware  that  their 
removal  from  the  historic  com¬ 
munity  would  arouse  history 
buffs  and  others  eager  to  keep 
the  newspai)ers  in  Aubuin.  He 
loade<l  the  collection  on  to  a 
small  truck  and  immediately 
drove  to  San  Francisco. 

John  Howell  was  ecjually 
eager  to  obtain  the  first  volume 
of  the  Californian.  He  had 
mis.sed  a  chance  to  purchase  it 
in  1922  because  he  was  absent 
when  a  descendant  of  an  orig¬ 
inal  owner  visited  here,  and  the 
l)apers  were  sold  in  the  East. 
When  California’s  first  news¬ 
paper  came  up  for  sale  again  in 
April,  1968,  he  went  to  the  auc¬ 
tion  and  outbid  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Wooster, 
Mass. 

Howell's  rolleclion 

Howell  believes  he  has  the 
Ijest  and  most  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  of  California  historical  pub¬ 
lishing  material  now  in  private 
hands.  Public  institutions  have 


received  many  important  be- 
(luests  but  no  one  else  has  a 
full  set  of  the  California’s  first 
year  or  the  Auburn  weekly’s 
century  i)lus,  he  told  E&P. 

His  new  12()-page  catalogue. 
Early  Newspapers  and  Perio<li- 
cals  of  California  and  the  West, 
lists  more  than  500  offerings. 
The  single  copies  have  soared 
greatly  in  value  since  World 
War  11,  he  said,  pointing  to  one 
listeil  at  $50  in  1940  which  now 
carries  a  $600  tag.  The  Monte¬ 
rey  Californian  volume  he 
missed  buying  in  1922  sold  in 
the  East  two  years  later  for 
$1950,  his  records  show. 

Today  newspaper  collectors’ 
clubs  and  historical  societies  are 
on  the  alert  for  rare  papers, 
especially  if  publication  was  in 
pioneer  areas,  Howell  said. 

The  buyer  should  beware  of 
fakes  and  mass  reproductions 
of  editions  carrying  historic 
news.  One  key  to  early  facsimi¬ 
les  lies  in  the  paper  used.  Wood 
pulp  production  did  not  begin 
until  1870. 

Pre-1900  preference 

Few  newspapers  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  have  great  value.  Howell 
lists  two  volumes  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspapers  covering  the 
1906  earthquake  for  $35  wdth 
single  copies  for  $3.50. 

Howell  quickly  points  to  an 
exception  or  two.  He  asks  $250 


for  a  volume  of  Upton  Sinclair’s 
End  Poverty  newspai)ers,  the 
Epic  News,  of  1933. 

The  use  of  tape  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  repair  j)apers  is  deplored 
hy  the  dealer.  This  jirevents 
clean  restoration,  he  observed. 
Rej)airs  are  costly,  however.  A 
new  cover  for  the  first  volume 
of  the  Placer  Weekly  i-e<|ulred 
a  $240  outlay. 

Howell  has  one  volume  which 
is  not  for  sale  at  any  price. 
This  contains  copies  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  River  Flag,  published  at 
Healdsbuig,  Sonoma  Co.,  Calif., 
by  his  grandfather. 

Howell’s  father  was  an  early 
day  publisher  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Warren  Howell,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  a  student  newspaper 
during  his  days  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  entered  the 
San  Francisco  book  firm  follow¬ 
ing  his  graduation. 

Origiiialecl  the  awards 

Lee  originated  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Press  Club  professional 
journalism  awards  while  club 
president  in  1949  and  1950. 
Launching  funds  were  provided 
by  sponsorship  of  a  pro  football 
game  between  the  Washington 
Redskins  and  the  San  Francisco 
49ers.  The  program  for  the 
awards  has  continued  without 
change  except  for  the  addition 
of  honors  for  television  and  ra¬ 
dio  newsmen. 
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Switching  to  offset? 

Have  you  heard  the  latest 
about  the  GOSS  COMMUNITY®? 


The  Community  is  a  pressman’s  press  , . .  easy  to  set 
up  . . .  easy  to  operate  and  easy  to  run  (letterpress- 
men  adapt  to  the  change  of  operation  easily). 

Look  at  the  page  capacity  ...  up  to  16  pages  broad¬ 
sheet  or  32  i)ages  tabloid  at  14,000  papers  per  hour. 
With  the  Goss  Suburban  folder,  24  pages  broadsheet 
or  48  pages  tabloid  can  be  handled  at  speeds  up  to 
16,500  papers  per  hour. 

You  can  depend  on  a  Goss  Community  to  meet  dead¬ 
lines  with  required  quality. 


GOSS  DIVISION,  MGD  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS 
5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60650 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  us  more  information  about  the  Goss  COMMUNITY". 

Name _ "Title - - — 

Company _ _ _ 

Address _ 


If  you're  concerned  with  the  transition  from  letter- 
press  to  offset,  look  at  the  compact  offset  press  with 
big  newspaper  press  features:  the  Goss  Community. 

Included  in  the  rugged  construction  are  solid  steel 
cylinders  and  frames  the  same  size  as  those  on  larger 
jiresses.  Another  feature  is  automatic  oil  lubrication. 

Acceptance?There  are  hundreds  of  Goss  Community 
presses  in  operation  all  over  the  world. 

Just  drop  us  a  line  and  we’ll  be  happy  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  you  to  see  one  in  action. 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


5601  West  31st  St., Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
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CRT  puts  production 
control  in  newsroom 

Bv  (Iraitf  Tonikiiisoii 


Activ'ate  the  screen  of  a 
cathode  ray  tube  display  termi¬ 
nal  and  what  do  you  see? 

George  H.  Clark,  administra¬ 
tive  assistant-editorial,  Hun¬ 
tington,  W.  V'a.,  Publishing  Co., 
looks  beyond  the  illuminatecl 
characters  to  see  a  future 
where  newspaper  prcKluction 
becomes  a  function  of  the  news 
(lepartmeTit. 

Basing  his  predictions  on  tlie 
experience  Huntington  has  had 
with  its  own  CRT,  a  Hendrix 
olbb,  Clark  expressed  this 
point,  and  others,  at  the  AN- 
PA  RI  Production  Management 
('onference  in  New  Orleans  and 
elaljorated  on  it  in  an  Kdi-P 
interview. 

Huntington,  which  publishes 
the  Herald  Dii^patck  (morning)  >’ 
the  Advertixer  (evening) ;  and 
the  H  e  raid- Ad  re  r  fixer,  (Sun¬ 
day),  with  a  combined  weekday 
circulation  of  6i),000,  Saturday- 
r»8,0()(),  and  r)7,()t)()  on  Sunday, 
has  had  its  Hendrix  since 
November. 

The  terminal  has  been  used 
entirely  off-line  for  training 
and  experimentation,  and  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  editorial  depaiT- 
ment.  By  current  standards  of 
Hendrix  design,  Huntington’s 
5100  is  already  outdated.  The 
newest  Hendrix,  Model  5100 
FI),  with  such  features  as 
scrolling,  line  inserts,  new  logic 
arrangement,  and  larger  dis¬ 
play  type,  will  shortly  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  Huntington. 

Clark  said  the  new  features 
on  the  Hendrix  will  hopefully 
enable  the  publishing  company 
to  use  it  on-line. 

Huntington  kept  its  Hendrix 
in  the  newsroom.  because, 
Clark  said,  “that’s  where  we 


wanted  to  .start  it.  But  it’s  not 
limited  to  editorial.” 

What  will  make  newspaper’s 
production  a  function  of  edito¬ 
rial  will  be,  in  Clark’s  words. 
“CRT  editing  making  the  CRT 
editor  the  final  arbiter  of  all 
copy.  When  copy  leaves  the 
face  of  the  tube  for  the  com¬ 
puters  and  hyphenation  and 
ju.stification,  its  next  appear¬ 
ance  is  on  tape  or  i)rinted  film 
or  perhaps  a  galley  proof.  This 
gives  the  editor  of  the  CRT 
complex  complete  responsibility 
for  the  arrival  of  pasteup  type 
in  the  composing  room.” 

What  Huntington  has  been 
doing  with  its  CRT  is  training 
its  editors  to  edit  with  it.  The 
Hendrix  is  fed  “idiot”  tape 
from  the  As.sociated  Press 
wire.  Editors  index  and  file 
copy  then  recall  it  for  cursor 
directed  editing.  The  final  step 
would  be  .sending  the  edited 
copy  to  a  computer  or  photo¬ 
typesetter  via  paper  tape  or  di¬ 
rect  interface.  At  Huntington, 
since  the  oj)eration  is  not  on¬ 
line,  this  is  a  pretend  step. 

Clark  feels  though  that  get¬ 
ting  an  editor  to  sit  down  in 
front  of  a  CRT  is  a  lot  easier 
than  getting  him  to  accept  it. 
“We  have  a  whole  generation 
of  editors  my  age  (58)  who  are 
used  to  working  with  pencil 
and  paper.  They  will  resist 
CRT.  It’s  only  human  nature. 
They’ll  say  they’re  not  ready 
for  it.” 

Not  surprisingly,  Clark  feels, 
young-er  editors  will  take  to 
CRT  much  more  readily. 

“The  new  generation  will  take 
to  it,”  Clark  .said,  adding  that 
one  young  editor  at  Huntington 
was  very  enthusia.stic. 


1/  Q  motorcvcie 
Q  /ign  of  homo/exuolfty? 

From  Today’s  Parent  By  Barbara  W.  Wyden 


Weekly  column  for  parents  about  children . . . 
by  the  women’s  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine.  Write  or  call  Richard  Long 
collect  for  rates  and  availability. 


The  Oeu)  Vofk  Time/ 
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Clark  thinks  that  the  sub¬ 
editors,  the  rim-men,  etc,  will 
make  most  use  of  the  CRT,  and 
the  resistance  to  it  will  be 
great  because  there  aren’t 
many  editors  who  have  natural 
mechanical  ability. 

He  is  c|uick  to  admit  that  edi¬ 
ting  by  CRT  is  slower  than  by 
conventional  glue  pot,  pencil 
and  paper  method.s,  but  .said 
that  what  time  is  lo.st  in  this 
phase  of  the  operation  is  more 
than  made  up  for  when  the  ed¬ 
ited  cojjy  is  fed  to  computer 
and  or  typesetter. 

By  conventional  methcKls  ed¬ 
ited  and  proofed  hard  copy  goes 
to  the  time-consuming  keypunch 
operation  which  is  bypassed 
with  CRT  use. 

Nceil  liarcl  copy 

The  fact  that  the  keypunch  is 
bypassed  does  not,  in  Clark’s 
mind,  eliminate  the  nee<l  for  a 
hard  copy  printout. 

He  exi)lained  that  when  an 
editor  is  doing  his  work  by 
electronics,  the  only  visual  rep- 
re.sentations  he  has  of  his  en¬ 
tire  index  of  stories  are  the 
2,400  or  so  characters  appear¬ 
ing  at  one  time  on  the  CRT 
screen. 

“The  editor  is  issuing  just 
the  same  instructions”  (with 
CRT  as  oi)posed  to  i)encil  and 
paper),  Clark  said,  but  when 
copy  leaves  the  CRT  it  is  gone. 
And  unless  the  editor  has 
refiled  the  story  under  another 
index  number  on  the  disk — or 
called  for  a  hard  copy  printout 
— the  edited  piece  has  vanished. 
The  memory  bank,  to  be  sure, 
may  still  carry  the  unedited 
story,  but  if  the  edited  portion 
is  missent  the  entire  screen  full 
will  have  to  be  recalled  and 
le-edited.” 

He  also  noted  that  CRT  edit¬ 
ing  will  not  ease  the  editor’s 
“mind  load”  and  that  he  wall 
still  have  to  keep  an  accurate 
i-ecord  of  what  is  on  hand  in 
the  index  file. 

A  hard  copy  printout  is  es¬ 
sential  too,  Clark  believes,  if  an 
editor  for  .some  reason  wants  to 
update  a  story  already  edited 
and  sent  to  the  computer. 

“The  hard  copy  printout  is 
vital,”  he  related,  ‘It  is  the 
only  evidence  at  this  point  that 
a  story  is  alive  and  not  just  a 
bunch  of  stored  electrons.  The 
hard  copy  printout  can,  of 
course,  be  hand  edited  and 
passed  on  for  further  CRT  re¬ 
finement  and  use.” 

('lark  also  called  for  “stan¬ 
dard  speeds”  for  input  and  out¬ 
put  devices.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  wire  service  speed  is 
fiO  words-per-minute ;  Data- 
speed  is  1050  wpm;  an  electric 
typewriter  150  wpm;  an  Ink- 
tronic  1000  wi)m  (or  there¬ 
abouts)  and  a  BRI’E  i)unch, 
1050  wpm. 
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The  speed  of  copy  passing 
through  the  CRT  will  have  to 
be,  Clark  pointed  out,  geared  to 
the  speed  of  the  person  oper¬ 
ating  the  unit,  not  neces.sarily 
on  an  individual  basis  but  on  a 
professional  basis. 

“If  news  arrives  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  banks  and  on  the  face  of 
the  CRT  at  Datasjjeed  speeds 
there  appears  little  likelihood 
the  CRT  can  be  used  as  a  con¬ 
stant  display  scanning  device 
for  the  editor  to  watch  and  as¬ 
sess  the  news.  The  words  would 
simply  appear  too  fast  for 
proper  editing  and  evaluation. 

‘Cliallciigiiig  day' 

“The  most  challenging  day,” 
Clark  believes,  “will  be  that 
day  when  the  entire  editing 
l)r(Kluction  process  is  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  The  change-over  from 
pencil  handling  to  cursor 
manipulation  v  ill  call  for  a  go- 
slow  approach  with  editors.  It 
will  call  for  editors’  indoctrina¬ 
tion  into  new  operations  and 
their  best  efforts  and  profes¬ 
sional  abilities.” 

“The  editor  can  see  the  CRT 
as  a  mechanical  device,”  Clark 
said  later  on,  “and  even  under¬ 
stand  the  necessit.v  for  its 
being.  But  the  question  must  be 
squarely  faced:  will  the  editor 
accept  this  physical  manipula¬ 
tion  as  necessary  in  his  role  of 
new.spaperman  ?” 

The  editor  w'on’t  be  the  only 
newspaperman  to  be  using 
CRT  Clark  believes.  He  for- 
sees  that  reporters  will  learn  to 
compose  on  CRT  units,  but,  as 
with  the  editors,  indoctrination 
and  elimination  of  some  old 
ideas  will  have  to  take  place. 

For  instance,  he  sees  the  use 
of  CRT  by  two  finger  typists 
as  a  waste  of  money.  “A  lot  of 
them,”  he  predicted,  “will  have 
to  learn  touch  typing.  Publish¬ 
ers  will  have  too  many  dollars 
tied  up  in  CRT’s  to  have  any 
two  finger  typists  taking  up 
their  time.” 

In  the  “improvements-I’d- 
like-to-see”  category,  Clark 
listed  “more  readability.” 
speaking  about  all  of  the  CRT’s 
he  has  seen  and  tested,  Clark 
said  that  sitting  in  front  of 
any  one  of  them  for  hours  on 
end  would  produce  eye  fatique. 
He  pointed  out  though  that 
most  manufacturers  of  CRT’s 
have  a  solution  to  this  problem 
as  a  major  goal. 

He  said  that  one  of  the  best 
things  alwut  CRT  is  that  its 
uses  are  almost  unlimited.  “We 
cannot  say  now  what  we  will 
eventually  do  with  it.  It’s  one 
of  those  devices  that  the  more 
you  use  it  the  more  u.ses  you 
find  for  it.  Newspapers  will 
find  that  it  fits  in  more  and 
more  places.” 
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The  leader-proven  inks  that  give  strict  uniformity 
and  color  brilliance,  run  after  run  after  run. 

Leading  newspapers  prove,  year  after  year, that  profitable 
color  lineage  increases  dramatically  when  consistently  faith¬ 
ful  reproduction  is  maintained. 

Ink  quality  and  continuity,  the  result  of  assured  formula 
duplication,  makes  the  big  difference.  That  is  why  the  color 
leaders  continue  to  specify  exclusively  S  &  C  ROP  colors  and 
toners — standard  of  the  industry  for  over  1 3  years. 

Whether  your  guide  is  the  1956  ANPA  Bulletin  #7  or  the 
more  recent  ANPA  “AdPro”*  recommendation  .  .  .  you  will 
find  that  Sinclair  &  Carroll  National  Advertising  Process 
Colors  meet  your  rigid  requirements. 


*AdPro  ^  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  ANPA  Rcsearchlnstitute 


87  Florida  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J 


CO., 

INC. 

.  075«3 


440  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60610 


Introducing 

anew 

phototypesetter 

. . .  unique  in  concept,  exceptional 
in  capability,  matchless  in  versatility, 
and  available  at  the  lowest  price 
you’ve  ever  seen  for 
a  Mergenthaler  photocomposer. 


VI’P 


^  variable 
input 

phototypesetter 


Point  Size  Range: 

6  to  96  point* 
Speed: 

32  newspaper  lines 
per  minute 
Font  Capacity: 

Up  to  six 

96-character  fonts 
6, 7,  or  8  Level 
Tape  Control: 

•  Justified 

or  unjustified 

•  Hyphenation 

•  Quadding 

•  Mixing 

•  with  Display 
Attachment 


Until  you  see  the  new  Mergenthaler  V-l-P 
in  operation,  you  may  doubt  that  so  many 
important  features  can  be  contained  in 
such  a  compact  machine.  Inside  the  mod¬ 
ern,  functional  package  which  is  the  V-l-P, 
is  an  efficient,  100%  integrated-circuit  en¬ 
gineering  achievement  which  for  the  first 
time  offers  up  to  96  point  display  heads 
under  six-level  paper  tape  control. 

Here  is  the  phototypesetter  you’ve  been 
waiting  for.  Not  a  stripped-down,  strictly- 
limited  economy  model,  but  a  machine 
that  can  do  a  job  for  you — almost  any  job 
— and  deliver  Mergenthaler-quality  photo¬ 
composition  at  a  price  within  easy  reach. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  a  Di 


vision  of  ELTRA  Corporation,  Mergenthaler 


Dr.,  Plainview,  N.  Y. 
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‘Pete  the  Computer’  takes 
charse  in  AP  news  center 


The  note  on  the  Georgia  AP  ■  WlttlUllllHn  i 
state  wire  June  15  was  light-  I  H|l|  |jl' 

hearted  and  airy,  but  it  signalled  I  ||llin||ll!|||l  lit  h. 
the  start  of  a  new  system  that 
remlotionidd  d*'d- 

more  time  available 

numbers  and  timed  each  item. 

Tested  for  months 

new  regionalization  program  --,  0^ 

months  of  computer  program-  i 

ming  and  testing.  ..•  V 

The  next  step,  would  be  to  ^ JbI 

have  the  AP’s  three  Alabama 

bureaus  file  their  copy  by  fac-  ■i^??:’P  v 

simile  into  Atlanta,  where  it 

will  be  put  into  paper  tape  and  TELEPHONE  is  still  essential  in  the  busin« 

then  turned  over  to  Pete  for  «  ^  ■*  equipped  with  computei 

.  .  mittinq  the  news  to  its  member  papers  and 

transmission. 

Later,  the  state  news  files  even  copyflow  and  talk  to  the  ing  with  Chief  of  Communica- 
from  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  newsmen  by  console.  tions,  Ed  Charp,  and  Chief  of 

Mississippi  and  the  Carolinas  The  deskman  and  the  opera-  Bureau,  Ron  Autry,  and  their 
will  be  handled  the  same  way,  tur  handle  one  piece  of  copy  staffs, 
through  Atlanta.  Similar  “hub”  only  one  time  but  Pete  can  send  ^ 

systems  are  contemplated  for  it  to  several  different  wires. 

other  parts  of  the  country  after  The  story  is  coded  for  the  vari-  Goss  appointment 
the  Southeast  pilot  is  fully  ous  wires  when  it  is  punched  Mathew  F.  Lindgi-en  has 
flying.  into  the  computer — and  off  it  been  appointed  manager- 

Home  bureaus  will  make  goes  when  the  right  time  comes  industrial  engineering  for  the 

their  own  news  judgments  for  on  each  wire.  Goss  division  of  MGD  Graphic 

their  states,  the  copy  coming  An  occasional  bug  has  shown  Systems,  North  American 
out  of  Atlanta  at  the  same  up  in  Pete  but  his  work  and  the  Rockwell.  He  has  served  as 
length  it  went  in — and  with  the  system  already  have  won  praise  manager  of  industrial  engi- 
same  priority.  But  the  Atlanta  from  Jim  Laxson,  Atlanta’s  day  neering  at  the  North  American 
bureau  and  the  computer  will  editor  who  has  been  working  Rockwell  Automotive  Divisions 
handle  the  file  going  into  other  closely  with  it.  transmission  and  axle  plant  in 

parts  of  the  country',  funneling  Pete  and  the  Datafax  system  Winchester,  Kentucky, 

it  onto  a  Atlanta-New  York  are  the  brainchilds  of  E.  Blan-  ^ 

wire.  “A”  wire  bulletins  will  be  ton  Kimbell,  the  AP’s  research 

handled  directly  by  Atlanta.  and  development  manager,  who  Offset - a  great  day! 

Copy  leaving  the  Southeast  took  the  idea  to  other  AP  ex-  ^he  Butte  (Mont.)  Standard, 
wil  be  edited  by  the  Atlanta  ecutives.  ^  L^e  Enterprises  newspaper, 

desk,  which  will  be  responsible  David  Bowen,  AP  director  of  printed  on  its  40-page  Goss  Uni- 
to  the  New  York  General  Desk  communications,  is  in  charge  of  versal  offset  press  June  22. 
for  the  file  from  the  region.  carrying  out  the  program.  He  Scotty  Campbell,  publisher. 

The  computer,  made  by  Dig-  has  named  Robert  E.  Bolton,  said,  “it  came  off  with  scarcely 
ital  Equipment  Corporation,  chief  of  communications  for  a  hitch.  There  were  a  few  anxi- 


Mixed  display 
is  processed 


on  Autocomp 


The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer- 
ntry-Neus,  a  Ridder  newspa¬ 
per,  is  using  the  newly- 
designed  AKI  Autoconip  key¬ 
boards  to  process  mixed  adver¬ 
tising  display  type  through  the 
1130  computer  and  Linofilm. 

According  to  Lew  Wilhelm, 
production  assistant,  these  key¬ 
boards  have  been  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  reducing  keyboard 
time,  in  formatting  display 
type  and  new  composition. 

Instead  of  typing  each  char¬ 
acter  of  the  computer  com¬ 
mands,  Autocomp  operators  are 
able  to  enter  the  numerical  in¬ 
formation  into  a  solid  state 
32-character  memory  and  sim¬ 
ply  press  a  single  command  key - 

to  call  forth  the  computer  codes  operators  to  store  as  many  the  Hagadone  newspapers  and 
required  on  each  side  of  the  formats  as  they  desire  in  the  has  produced  a  marked  in- 


START  OF  A  NEW  ERA — Robert  C.  Carter,  president  and  qeneral  manager  of  the  Kentucky  New 
Era,  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  signs  a  contract  for  a  5-unit  Goss  Urbanite  web  offset  press  as  stock¬ 
holders  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Wood  (left),  and  Mrs.  A.  Walker  Wood  look  on.  Standing  are  Goss  personnel 
Ron  Ehrhardt,  manager  of  east  central  sales,  and  Cy  Frank,  sales  representative. 


crease  in  typesetting  efficiency, 
according  to  Les  Wolf,  vice¬ 
president-production. 


numeric  information.  For  ex-  open  section  of  the  computer 
ample:  operators  at  the  San  memory  and  to  recall  these 
Jose  Mercury-News  type  into  formats  in  less  than  one  sec- 
memory  a  format  sequence  such  ond.  Numeric  keys  are  ar-  , 

as  12,  18,  30.0,  36  and  press  the  ranged  in  the  same  configura- 

combined  command  key.  This  tion  as  the  keys  of  an  adding  Bail|;or  News  buys 
causes  perforation  of  Upper  machine  \\ith  the  function  and  ueess  froUl  3Xouit01T 
Rail  CC  12,  18,  30,  36  Lower  command  keys  grouped  around  * 

Rail  (super  shift,  change  them.  Keyboarding  an  entire  acquisition  of  five  press  r  •  i  • 

column  measure,  change  grid,  format  from  conventional  mark-  units  and  plans  for  enlarge  fa-  A  ra  is  planning  a  $750, 

change  point  size,  change  lead-  up  takes  less  than  10  seconds,  were  announced  by  000  modernization  program 

ing,  and  unsuper  shift).  Wilhelm  said 


Offset  plant 
designed  for 
Ky.  New  Era 


The  100-year-old  Kentucky 


Since  the  operators  are  The  Mercury-News  Auto¬ 
working  with  keys  labeled  to  comps  also  have  special  keys 
agree  with  the  various  func-  for  certain  frequently  used 
tion,  mark-up  men  no  longer  formats.  For  example:  one  key 
need  to  us;  illogical  strings  of  is  labeled  “TV^  Guide.”  When 
computer  commands  to  desig-  th®  operator  hits  this  key,  a 
nate  type  style,  line  length,  format  of  six  code  rows  is  per- 


were 

Richard  K.  Warren,  publisher  which  will  include  a  building 
of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  aud  a  switch  to  photo  offset 
News.  printing  with  a  five-unit  Goss 

The  Hoe  presses  have  been  Urbanite  press.  The  paper  is  a 
purchased  from  the  First  13,000  circulation  daily  at  Hop- 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  kinsville,  Ky. 
publishers  of  the  Christian  Robert  C.  Carter,  president 
Science  Monitor.  They  bring  and  general  manager  of  the 


leading  and  point  size.  Another  forated  automatically  on  tape,  the  total  number  of  press  units  New  Era,  said  the  new  building 
big  advantage  of  having  multi-  thereby  giving  the  computer  to  10.  A  Hurletron  unit  for  wull  be  one-story  containing  16,- 

O  a,.**.**  <•  r\lrk»»  onrl  o  f  i  ^  flflll  cniio^A  T’hr»  TiAMr  »\Iot»T 


pie  punch  commands  is  the  re-  full  formatting  instructions  for 
duction  of  errors  in  function  this  particular  job. 
codes.  This  has  reduced  punch.  Autocomp  Fototronic,  a  spe- 
reader  and  computer  down  time  cial  version  designed  specifical- 
considerably.  ly  for  Intertype’s  phototype.set- 

The  Autocomp  system  allows  ter,  has  been  in  use  by  two  of 


SpectaColor  and  automatic  pas-  000  square  feet.  The  new  plant 
ters  are  integral  parts  of  the  is  scheduled  to  be  in  full  pro¬ 
press.  duction  by  early  spring  of 

In  addition  to  the  extension  1971. 
on  the  plant  for  the  new  press.  The  suburban  location,  fully 
plans  are  being  made  for  an  landscaped,  will  provide  ample 
enlarged  mailroom  to  handle  parking  facilities  for  customers 


WILLIAM 

GINSBERG 

ASSOCIATES 

Consulting  Engineers 

331  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

212  687-63S6  t  A87-6«93 

•  CONSULTATION 

•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

•  PLANT  EXPANSION 

•  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 

Over  forty-two  years 
of  service  ...  to  the 
newspaper  mdnstry 
and  the  graphic  arts. 

the  News’  80,000  circulation. 


Weis  with  Star  Parts 

Henry  J.  Grube,  vice- 
president-sales  for  Star  Parts 
Company,  has  announced  the 


and  employes,  a  service  not 
available  at  the  present  site  at 
Seventh  and  Bethel  streets, 
where  the  paper  has  operated 
since  1910. 

Newsprint  storage  capacity 
will  be  boosted  from  18  to  100 


appointment  of  Robert  Weis  as  tons.  Carter  said, 
sales  representative  for  Mis-  New  Era  personnel  will  be 
.souri  (except  Kansas  City),  schooled  in  the  offset  operation 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Weis  at  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
began  his  newspaper  produc-  Technology.  In  addition,  these 
tion  experience  as  an  appren-  personnel  will  gain  training  in 
tice  in  the  plant  of  the  Pine  other  newspaper  plants  cur- 
Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial.  For  rently  using  offset, 
the  past  eight  years  he  has  Cecil  White,  New  Era 
been  composing  room  foreman  mechanical  superintendent,  will 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele-  be  in  charge  of  coordinating 
gram.  Weis  succeeds  Arthur  La  the  conversion  and  training 
Rue,  who  resigned.  personnel. 
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We’re  on  the  verge  of 
completing  the  largest, 
most  modern  zinc  plate 
making  faciiity  in  the  world! 

Seven  acres  under  roof! 

Furnaces  already  have  poured  trial  heats. 
A  high  speed  continuous  casting  complex 
(the  only  one  in  this  country)  is  going  through 
test  runs.  The  last  of  the  rolling  mills  is  being 
installed.  The  new  Ball  Metal  &  Chemical 
plant  is  in  the  home  stretch. 


This  Greeneville,  Tennessee  mill  has  the 
largest,  best  equipped  zinc  engraving  labora¬ 
tory  in  the  industry  for  the  improvement  of 
present  etching  systems  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  even  faster,  more  precise  methods. 

Presensitized  Micro-Metal,  Hi-Speed  Etch¬ 
ant,  Aztec,  regular  Micro-Metal  —  the  entire 
family  of  metals  and  chemicals  —  are  going 
to  be  number  one  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
We’re  betting  millions  on  it! 


HALL  METAL  &  CHEMIC/\L 

DIN  ISION  OK  HAM.  C'OKI’OILVriO.N 

BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK  11231 


Ball  Metal  system  brings 
pollution  fight  home 


Many  newspapers  giving 
wide  coverage  to  the  water  pol¬ 
lution  problem  can  find  it  in 
their  own  back  shops  if  they 
are  using  powderless  etching 
baths  without  pollution  control. 
The  Ball  Metal  &  Chemical  Co. 
made  this  point  w'hile  unveiling 
its  automatic  pollution  control 
system  recently. 

The  system,  which  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  Germany  by  Moll 
&  Co.,  and  marketed  in  this 
country  by  Ball  Metal,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  treat  the  newspaper’s 
major  source  of  pollution,  ex¬ 
hausted  acid  baths  from  etch¬ 
ing  machines. 

Ball  Metal  announced  the  sys¬ 
tem  at  the  ANPA/RI  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Conference  in 
New  Orleans.  A  model  of  the 
smallest  of  three  av'ailable 
sizes  was  on  display  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit  area. 

The  three  sizes  and  their 
prices  are:  500  liter,  $9,400; 
1,250  liter  model,  $10,750;  and 
the  2,500  liter  m<^el,  $14,025. 

Ball  Metal  representatives 
said  the  waste  from  powderless 
etching  machines  contains 
three  different  types  of  con¬ 


taminates,  all  of  which  will  be 
removed  or  neutralized  by  the 
pollution  removal  system. 

One  type  of  contaminate  is 
the  organic  oils  which  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  combine  with  water 
wdll  form  a  film  on  the  surface 
and  prevent  atmospheric  oxygen 
from  dissolving  in  the  vrater. 
This  endangers  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  life  and  deters  biological 
purification.  The  Ball  Metal 
system  eliminates  the  oil  from 
the  waste  by  flotation. 

Acid  pollutes 

Another  form  of  pollution  in 
the  waste  is  high  acid  content, 
which,  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  if  allowed  to  reach 
natural  water  flows,  “inter¬ 
feres  with  almost  all  biological 
processes  in  the  water.” 

The  pollution  removal  system 
neutralizes  the  acid  by  mixing 
in  caustic  soda  in  a  step  that 
follows  the  oil  removal  stage. 
The  step  is  automatic.  An  elec¬ 
trode  probe  determines  auto¬ 
matically  the  pH  value  and  con¬ 
trols  the  feed  of  the  neutralizing 
agent. 

A  Ball  Metal  representative 


said  that  during  this  step  the 
copper,  magnesium,  or  zinc  pre¬ 
cipitates  out  as  an  hydroxide 
and  is  kept  in  suspension  in  the 
neutralizing  tank  by  the  blend¬ 
ing  action. 

The  final  step  in  the  system 
is  elimination  of  metal  sludge 
which  contains  certain  metals 
which  are  toxic  in  the  dis¬ 
solved  condition. 

The  sludge  is  caught  in  a 
bag  filtering  unit  where  it  is 
maintained  while  the  purified 
water  flows  out.  The  bag  filters 
normally  handle  about  500 
liters  of  waste  liquid,  and  are 
reusable. 

According  to  the  company 
representative,  the  water  as  it 
leaves  the  system  exceeds  the 
U.S.  government’s  standards  for 
clean  water. 

But  just  to  insure  that  the 
water  meets  the  acceptable 
standards,  the  system  has  a 
final  check  valve  where  the 
outgoing  water  is  retested  for 
impurities. 

It  is  only  one  of  several 
safety  measures  built  into  the 
system.  Another  is  the  auto¬ 
matic  control  which  will  sound 
an  alarm  when  the  pH  factor 
in  the  waste  reaches  unaccepta¬ 
ble  standards. 

All  steps  performed  by  the 
system  can  be  monitored  at  a 
control  panel  which  contains 
all  switches  for  activation  of 


steps  in  the  process,  a  pH  re¬ 
corder  (a  long  term  graph) 
and  other  meters. 

The  system  requires  only 
two  or  three  man-hours  of  at¬ 
tention  each  week  and  the  con¬ 
trol  panel  can  be  located  at  a 
remote  distance  from  the  sys¬ 
tem  itself. 

• 

PM  post  filled 

Donald  E.  Shockey,  press 
superintendent  of  the  Lmising 
(Mich.)  State  Journal  since 
1966,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
newly  created  position  of  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Robert  W. 
Feaster,  employed  in  the  press 
room  since  1955,  replaces 
Shockey  as  press  superinten¬ 
dent.  Albert  C.  Gripe,  was 
named  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent  succeeding  Lyle  J. 
Smith  who  retired. 

• 

A  60-year  mailer 

Wallace  Berry,  82,  a  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  mail  room 
employe  since  1910,  received  a 
plaque  and  lapel  pin  for  60  con¬ 
secutive  years  of  service  in  a 
presentation  by  Joseph  Bailey, 
\dcepresident,  ITU,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  Chronicle  mail  room  work¬ 
er.  A  congratulatory  message 
on  a  cake  presented  by  fellow 
workers  stated:  “You  now  have 
a  steady  job.” 


for  greater  depth  retention, 
cleans  printiim,tiy  new 

ULTRATEX  NOPAC 


We've  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  you  an  improved  mat 
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Second  Fototronic  added 
in  ‘doubles’  configuration 

Springfield  (Mo.)  Newspa-  machines  and  the  keyboards, 
pers  have  adopted  a  “doubles”  The  first  Fototronic  1200  was 
configuration  with  two  in-house  installed  in  March,  1969 — at 
PDF  8’s  and  the  installation  of  approximately  the  same  time 
its  second  Fototronic  1200  pho-  that  the  second  computer,  a 
totypesetter.  PDP8-I,  was  added. 

The  doubles  configuration  Conversion  of  display  matter 
provides  back-up  and  handles  to  the  Fototronic  enabled 
anticipated  increases  in  busi-  Springfield  to  accomplish  two 
ness.  The  two  Fototronics  han-  things:  (1)  expand  typesetting 


. .  smoother . . .  deeper . . .  more  uniform . . .  more  dependable. 


Burgess  Cellulose  Comparty,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  _ _ _ _ _ 

qm  BURGESS  MATS 

McomPANY  HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


the  computers  used  for  com¬ 
position  throughout.  Plans  call 
for  using  the  computers  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  operations  as  well. 

Springfield  publishes  three 
papers — the  Daily  News,  a  30,- 
000  circulation  a.m.  <iaily;  the 
Leader  and  Press,  a  49,000  cir¬ 
culation  p.m.  daily ;  and  the 
Sunday  News  and  Leader,  with 
a  circulation  of  79,000.  The  pa¬ 
pers  are  printed  letterpress. 

Prior  to  entering  the  photo¬ 
composition  field,  typesetting 
configuration  included  13  hot 
metal  machines — six  tape- 
driven  for  text,  five  manual  for 
display,  and  two  for  head 
dress.  There  were  six  TTS  key¬ 
boards.  The  first  PDP8  com¬ 
puter  was  installed  to  interface 
with  the  six,  tape-driven  text 


ccipctuiiil/icd  wiiiic  saving 

enough  composing  room  space 
to  permit  the  expansion  of  edi¬ 
torial,  administrative,  and 
mailroom  departments  without 
overly-extensive  refurbishing — 
the  hot  metal  configuration  was 
cut  to  nine,  the  six  tape-driven 
machines  for  text,  two  ma¬ 
chines  for  head  dress,  and  one 
ring  machine;  and  (2)  give 
customers  greater  design  flex¬ 
ibility  and  a  wide  range  of  type 
faces  and  point  sizes  for  their 
advertising. 

Springfield  has  also  added 
six,  76-key  Invac  keyboards 
compatible  with  the  Fototron¬ 
ics.  The  keyboards  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  blank  tape  key  to  increase 
the  flexibility  of  computer  cod¬ 
ing. 


CHECKING — O.  D.  Mcliroy,  assistant  production  manager,  Spring- 
field  (Mo.)  Newspapers,  and  Irv  Darnall,  production  manager,  ex¬ 
amine  output  from  Fototronic  1200.  Two  phototypesetters  handle 
all  display  work. 

With  the  current  configura-  tern  for  the  Fototronics  where- 
tion,  the  two  computers  drive  by  output  of  both  machines  are 
both  the  Fototronics  and  the  hooked  uj)  directly  into  the 
text  setting  hot  metal  ma-  darkroom  where  the  film  is 
chines.  Springfield  personnel  handled  by  a  single  Ektomatic 
devised  a  special  workflow  sys-  processor. 

Broomstick  is  key  to  color  versatility 

The  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chro-  tractor’s  scraj)  j)ile,  had  the 
nirle’s  pressroom  superinten-  ends  flattened,  bored  holes,  and 
dent,  D.  Jack  Kinney,  took  a  bolted  the  bar  on  the  press. 
br(K)m  stick  and  fashioned  a  ^^e  Chronicle  can  print 

bay  window  on  the  21-year-old  i  •  •  i  • 

u  .  1-  j  •  1  color  in  various  paee  conilnna- 

Hoe  semi-cylindrical  press.  ^  , 

Finding  that  the  stick  did  the  ^lons.  Color  printed  on  pages  o 
job  well  at  slow  speed,  Kinney  and  16  m  the  normal  configura- 
went  out  and  Ixmght  a  two-inch  tion  can  be  run  on  pages  6  and 
conduit  from  an  electrical  con-  15  instead. 
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Complete  markup 
done  on  ad  copy 
before  keyboard 


“How  We  Handle  Ad  Mark¬ 
up  for  Computer”  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dean  Merten  of  the 
Portland  Oreqonian  and  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  at  the  production 
conference  sponsored  by  the 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  May. 

He  related  how  the  Newhouse 
newspapers  moved  from  a  “man¬ 
ual”  operation  of  phototypeset¬ 
ting  in  which  each  operator  de¬ 
cided  line  size,  line  leading,  etc. 
— with  virtually  no  markup — to 
a  system  of  complete  markup. 

“Keyboard  operators  are  in¬ 
structed  to  follow  the  markup 

^  ^  .  .  instructions  on  all  advertising 

capacity  at  a  speed  of  40,000  copy  and  the  markup  man  is 
copies  per  hour.  responsible  for  any  errors  in 

Warehouse  space  was  en-  the  markuj),”  Merten  said, 
larged  to  .store  20  vans  (each  Four  men  at  a  time  go 
20  tons)  or  400  tons  of  news-  through  a  lO-day  training  peri- 
print.  markup,  during  which 

The  circulation  department  time  a  trained  instructor  works 
has  a  Didde-dlaser  four-station  with  them. 

automatic  stufTer  with  a  rated  The  photocomposition  depart- 
speed  of  10,000  per  hour.  'Ti^nt  uses  alrout  1,000  format 

capabilities  and  each  markup 
•  man  is  responsible  for  100  of 

these  formats. 

Emphasizing  the  importance 
of  “software  to  operate  any 
kind  of  hardware”  when  using 
computers,  Merten  said  the 
change  from  a  manual  to 
a  computerized  operation  is 
rough. 

Tom  Stratton,  Alhnng  Dem¬ 
ocrat-Herald,  told  how  his 
newspaper  “handles  classified” 
set  on  photocomposing  ma¬ 
chines.  He  explained  they 
mount  “galleys”  of  classifieds 
on  a  tyrofoam  base.  They  can 
then  be  cut  apart,  shifted 
around,  and  assembled  into  a 
page  “form”  for  photographing 
into  a  page  negative. 


Two  Goss  web  offset  presses  in  Gateway  Press — a  seven  unit 
Suburban  on  the  left  and  a  four-unit  Urbanite  with  a  full-color 
satellite  printing  unit  on  the  right. 


Offset  printing 
plant  doubled 
within  2  years 

In  May,  lltfiS,  Edwarrl  L. 

I  lardanell  moved  his  publishing 
and  offset  newspaper  printing 
business  in  Monroeville,  Pa. 
from  a  converted  ranch-type 
home  to  a  new  building  with 
l.o,00tt  square  feet  of  space.  It 
was  designed  especially  for  the 
business. 

Within  20  months  he  has 
more  than  doubled  the  size  of 
the  building  to  40,000  sciuare 
feet  and  almost  tripled  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  storage  capacity  of 
the  building. 

The  expansion  enables  both 
Dardanell  businesses^ — Gateway 
Press  and  Dardanell  Publica¬ 
tions — to  operate  under  one 
roof. 

Advertising,  billing,  circula¬ 
tion,  photography  and  printing 
of  four  Dardanell  Publication 
weeklies  are  handled  from  the 
new  building  as  is  the  editorial 
work  of  the  Monroeville  paper. 
The  other  three  pai)ers  main¬ 
tain  editorial  offices  in  the  com¬ 
munities  they  serve. 

Dne  of  three  weeklies  Dar- 
anell  bought  March  1,  is  now 
l)rinted  at  the  Monroeville  fa¬ 
cility.  The  other  two  will  even- 


Bowliiig  Green  plant 
will  be  modernized 

The  home  of  the  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  at  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  restyled  and  renovated. 

Publisher  .lohn  B.  Gaines  and 
editor  J.  Ray  Gaines  of  the 
Park  City  Daily  Nencs  an¬ 
nounced  the  signing  of  con¬ 
tracts  with  architect  Frank 
Cain  Jr.  and  Allen  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.  to  execute  the  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  building  at  813 
College  Street  in  the  downtown 
business  district. 

Space  for  business  and  edito¬ 
rial  offices  will  be  doubled.  The 
building  will  be  given  a  Lrick 
ceramic  tile  front  and  a  large 
aluminum  replica  of  the  Daily 
News  masthead  will  he  erected 
across  the  front. 

A  4()-page  five-unit  Goss  Ur-  Harry  C.  Lauchle,  marking 
banite  offset  press  has  been  or-  40  years  with  the  Miehle  Divi- 
dered.  Photocomposition  equip-  sion  of  MGD  Graphics,  donated 
ment  also  will  be  installed.  his  retirement  gift,  a  Miehle 

Vertical  press,  to  the  School  of 
•  Printing  Industry  of  Illinois. 

The  press  will  be  used  to  train 
Under  new  ownersilip  young  people,  particularly  the 

The  Pnlaaki  County  Journal  center-city  unemployed, 
at  Winamac,  Ind.  has  passed  Lauchle  also^  agreed  to  do- 
from  the  hands  of  the  Gorrell  nate  time  to  train  students, 
family  for  the  first  time  in  80  Lauchle  was  employed^  by 
years.  Calvin  Sunderland,  Miehle  in  1929,  and  established 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  himself  as  an  expert  on  letter- 
Fairbanks  (Alaska)  News-Min-  press  printing  and  presses. 
er  for  14  years,  bought  the  Eventually  he  became  known  as 
weekly  from  Mrs.  Janet  Gorrell  an  authority  on  the  Miehle 
Meyer  and  Richard  R.  Dodd.  Vertical  press. 
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Steele  thanked  the  three  re¬ 
tiring  members  for  their  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  committee.  They 
are:  S.  E.  Buttrill,  director  of 
production,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Herbert 
E.  Cox  Jr.,  vicepresident  and 
production  director,  the  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.  J.;  and  James 
L.  Fenley,  production  manager, 
Memphis  Publishing  Co. 

Hy  Shannon,  vicepresident, 
production,  Chicago  Suu-Times 
and  Daily  News,  who  was  reap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Labor¬ 
atory"  Advisory  Committee. 

Newly  appointed  were:  S.  E. 
Buttrill;  James  H.  Lamade, 
vicepi-esident  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  (hit,  Williamsport,  Pa.; 
Dr.  Gerard  L.  Lacroque,  techni¬ 
cal  director,  Xew  York  Sews; 


Steele  names 
ANPA/RI 
committees 

Richard  C.  Steele,  president 
of  the  ANPA/ Research  Insti¬ 
tute  and  publisher  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Tele  grain  and 
Gazette,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointments  and  reappointments 
of  memljers  to  the  Production 
Management  Committee  and  to 
the  Laboratory  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Julian  J.  Eberle,  production 
operations  director,  Washi)i.g- 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post,  continues  as 
chairman  of  the  Production 
Management  Committee,  with  | 

Golden  Paris,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Indianapolis  Star  and 
Sews,  as  vicechairman. 

Appointments  to  the  commit-  j 
tec  are:  Richard  1).  Blum,  as-  ; 
sistant  to  the  president,  Dallas  \ 

Sews;  Ralph  E.  Eary,  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Rocky  Mountain  j 
Sews,  Denver;  and  Wally  A. 

Walsmith,  production  manager, 

Lee  Enterprises,  Davenport, 

Iowa.  i 

Reappointments  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  include:  Irvin  Baird,  di¬ 
rector  of  production  planning, 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times  and 
Star;  Noel  G.  Blackard,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  Raleigh  (N.  i 
C.)  Sews  and  Observer;  Stan¬ 
ton  R.  Cook,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  operations,  Chicago  j 
Tribune;  and  Robert  H. 

Dumke,  vicepresident  and  pro-  i 
duction  manager,  Milwaukee  \ 

Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Also  Charles  Lacure,  produc-  | 
tion  manager,  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  Sacramento;  John  ; 

J.  McGann,  director  of  oper-  i 
ations.  South  Bend  (Ind.) 

Tribune;  John  A.  Moser,  pro-  ; 
duction  manager,  Springfield 
(Ill.)  State  Journal  and  Regis¬ 
ter;  Irving  Newhouse,  produc-  ; 
tion  manager.  Long  Island  \ 

Press;  and  John  S.  Prescott 
Jr.,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

Also  Nicholas  A.  Rigas,  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Journal  of 
Commerce,  New  York  City; 

John  Sacchia,  national  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers.  New'  York  City;  C.  R. 

Turnbull,  production  manager, 

London  (Ont.)  Free  Press; 

Chapman  Turner,  production 
manager,  Atlanta  (Ga.l  New's- 
papers;  William  G.  Weinrich, 
production  manager,  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Gazette  and  Don¬ 
ald  F.  Wright,  operations  re¬ 
search  manager,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune. 
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and  Mark  Farrell,  president  and 
publisher,  Windsor  (Ont.)  Stow. 

Renamed  to  the  committee 
are:  Robert  N.  Brown,  publish¬ 
er,  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic; 
Bertram  G.  Burke,  director  of 
production  and  distribution, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and 
Tribune;  James  P.  Grant,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  Richard  1).  Isham, 
production  manager,  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune;  and  Joel  C. 
Leuchter,  general  manager, 
Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times-Jour- 
nal. 

Also  Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Washington. 
(1).  C.)  Star;  Frank  D.  Mar- 
steller,  production  manager, 
Allentown  (I’a.)  Call-Chroni¬ 
cle;  Donald  R.  Newhouse, 


general  manager,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union,  News  and  Re¬ 
publican;  and  Fred  Paul,  assis¬ 
tant  production  manager,  engi¬ 
neering,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Also  John  E.  Smithmeyer, 
production  manager,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review 
and  Chronicle;  and  Robert  H. 
Spahn,  production  manager, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times. 

Three  retiring  members  were 
thanked  by  Steele  for  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry'.  They  were:  Ralph  R. 
Cranmer,  president  and  gener¬ 
al  manager.  Grit;  A.  E. 
Ro.sene,  production  director, 
Ridder  New'spapers;  and  Dr. 
Burnett  M.  Thall,  vicepres¬ 
ident,  Toronto  Star. 


When  you've  got  to  move  them  Up, 
Down,  Over,  Under,  or  Across . . . 
we'll  find  a  way.  The  best  way. 


Now  and  then  it  takes  something  special  to  keep 
your  rolls,  bundles  or  plates  on  the  move.  Maybe 
an  automatic  switch,  a  spiral  chute,  or  a  spacer. 
We  make  them  all.  In  fact,  many  we  designed  in 
the  first  place.  Call  the  man  from  Nolan-Jampol. 

"i 

NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC. 

Rome,  New  York  13440 
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ABC  bylaw  changes 
have  veto  provision 


Bylaw  changes  that  will  al¬ 
low  each  publisher  division  to 
set  its  own  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  represent  a  “positive 
breakthrough  in  solving  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  long  challenged 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  and  the  industry,”  in  the 
view  of  board  chairman  Fred 
W.  Heckel,  vicepresident-adver- 
tising,  United  Air  Lines. 

The  proposals  originating  in 
the  board’s  Business  Publica¬ 
tion  Committee  were  approved 
by  substantial  majorities  at  the 
directors’  meeting  in  Quebec 
recently,  the  ABC  reported. 

Drafted  fur  fall  meetings 

Draft  language  of  bylaw 
amendments  to  reflect  the 
board’s  resolutions  will  be 
presented  at  the  September 
meeting  of  the  board  for  ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  anticipated  that 
the  subject  of  the  Bureau’s 
membership  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  will  be  discussed  at  the 
ABC  annual  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  October  21  and  22. 

As  proposed  and  approved, 
the  resolution  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  each  publisher  division 
to  have  different  membership 
eligibility  requirements  con¬ 
tains  several  provisions  which 
the  majority  of  the  Board  felt 
gave  adequate  safeguards  to 
the  paid  circulation  require¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  divisions,  the  two 
who  opposed  separate  require¬ 
ments  at  last  October’s  adviso¬ 
ry  vote. 

These  provisions  include. 

(1)  that  existing  member¬ 
ship  eligibility  requirements  of 
each  publisher  division  will  re¬ 
main  unless  changed  by  the 
Board; 

(2)  that  an  advisory  vote  of 


the  members  of  a  division  will 
be  taken  prior  to  any  action  by 
the  Board  to  revise  the  require¬ 
ments  of  that  division; 

(3)  notice  of  a  proposed  re¬ 
vision  must  be  submitted  at 
least  60  days  prior  to  the  annu¬ 
al  divisional  meeting,  and  must 
be  communicated  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  members  of  the 
affected  publisher  division,  and 
members  of  the  advertiser  and 
advertising  agency  divisions 
within  five  days  after  its  re¬ 
ceipt;  and 

(4)  any  action  of  the  Board 
revising  membership  eligibility 
requirements  will  not  be  effec¬ 
tive  until  the  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  shall  be  rescinded  if  a 
combined  majority  vote  of  the 
affected  publisher  division  and 
the  advertiser  and  advertising 
agency  divisions  at  respective 
divisional  meetings  favors  re¬ 
scinding  it. 

Request  from  recipient 

A  second  resolution,  dealing 
solely  with  business  publica¬ 
tions,  lifts  the  paid  circulation 
requirements  provided  at  least 
70  percent  of  a  publication’s  to¬ 
tal  distribution  obtained  on  a 
non-paid  basis  qualifies  as  di¬ 
rect  request  from  the  recipient 
for  delivery  by  mail  or  is  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

At  the  Audit  Bureau’s  annu¬ 
al  meeting  last  October,  an  ad¬ 
visory  vote  saw  a  two-to-one 
majority  of  members  oppose 
separate  eligibility  rules  for 
business  publications,  but  a 
four-to-two  divisional  expres¬ 
sion  in  favor  of  the  separate 
requirements. 

Heckel  said  the  approved 
changes  in  the  bylaws  are  “sol¬ 
id  evidence  of  ABC’s  continu¬ 
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ing  interest  in  reflecting  cur¬ 
rent  conditions  in  the  publish 
ing  industry,  and  in  providing 
increasingly  useful  services  to 
advertisers  and  agencies. 

“While  the  actions  provide 
for  a  limited  rescission  of  the 
70  percent  rule  for  business 
publications,  they  are  also  care¬ 
ful  to  provide  a  built-in  protec¬ 
tion  to  all  members  through 
veto  by  affected  divisions.” 


Robert  Oehler 
wins  office  in 
ICMA  election 

Robert  Oehler,  circulation 
director  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  was  elected  third  vice- 
president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  annual  election  at 
Denver  last  week. 

He  won  a  clear  plurality  over 
William  C.  Green  Jr.,  Bir- 
min  Ilham  (Ala.)  News  and 
Post-Herald,  and  Frank  B. 
Gwynn,  Pasadena  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  Star-News. 

Oehler  won  on  the  first  bal¬ 
lot.  Had  he  not  gained  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  vote 
there  would  have  been  a  runoff 
election.  The  office  of  third 
vicepresident  generally  provides 
the  only  icma  contest  since  other 
officers  move  up  by  succession. 

Michael  F.  Tynan,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press  and  Post  Ga- 
zatte,  is  the  new  president; 
Willis  D.  Morrissey,  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press  Telegram  first  vicepres¬ 
ident;  Robert  O.  Tafel,  Sagi¬ 
naw  (Mich.)  News,  second 
vicepresident;  L.  W.  McFet- 
ridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
and  Tribune,  honorary  trea¬ 
surer, 

Cyrus  H.  Favor,  ICMA  gener¬ 
al  manager,  is  secretary  of  the 
organization  with  headquarters 
in  New  York. 

Francis  J.  Pruitt,  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter  News,  retiring 
president,  becomes  chairman  of 
the  ICMA  board,  succeeding  Roy 
Middleton.  HamiLtoyi  (Ont.) 
Spectator. 

The  ICMA  l>oard,  appraised  of 
parliamentary  procedure,  voted 
to  exclude  the  Northern  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  from  sectional  membership 
in  ICMA  until  and  unless  the 
bylaws  are  changed  to  stipulate 
that  sectionals  other  than  those 
now  members  be  allowed  mem¬ 
bership.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  ICMA  pres¬ 
ident  to  visit  all  sectionals  and 
if  these  are  increased  the  time 
demand  would  be  excessive  and 
the  expense  cost  prohibitive. 


The  E&P  plaque 


Schwartz  to  receive 
E&P  promotion  award 

The  ICMA  Awards  Commit¬ 
tee  announced  that  the  Editor 
&  Pl’BLiSHER  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  circulation  promotion 
would  be  presented  to  Harold 
Schwartz,  a  circulation  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Milwaukee  Jotnmal  & 
Sentinel,  who  w-as  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  Denver  conven¬ 
tion  l)ecause  of  a  strike  of 
his  newspapers’  electricians. 
Schwartz  won  the  award  for 
his  leadership  in  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Research  Center  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Other  awards  went  to  Pa¬ 
trick  F.  Fincher,  Austin  (Tex.) 
American-Statesman  for  New's- 
paper  in  the  Classroom  activit¬ 
ies,  and  Isadore  J.  O’Desky, 
Toledo  (0.)  Blade  &  Times,  for 
his  work  in  Old  Newspaperboys 
charity  drives. 

• 

No-iiews  day  in  Italy 

Under  a  new  contract  settle¬ 
ment,  19  of  Italy’s  daily  news¬ 
papers  will  no  longer  publish 
on  Mondays.  Printers  working 
on  Sunday  nights  for  Monday 
editions  received  double  pay. 
They  asked  for  overtime  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  pensions 
and  back-dated  20  years.  The 
publishers  refused. 

• 

Up  to  $3.25  monthly 

The  home  delivery  price  of 
the  Oregonian,  Portland,  was 
increased  July  1.  The  weekday 
and  Sunday  went  from  $2.80  to 
$3.25  a  month ;  daily  only,  up 
from  $1.60  to  $2;  Sunday  only, 
to  $1.25  from  $1.20.  Newsstand 
prices  will  remain  at  10^  daily 
and  25(1  Sunday  per  copy. 

• 

Sunday  price  up 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has 
increased  the  price  of  its  Sun¬ 
day  paper  to  35^  outside  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area.  The 
price  in  the  city  and  suburbs 
stayed  at  30(1. 
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flli/ler. 


if  you’ve  ever  hod 
/ervice  problem/, 
read  Ihi/  editorial! 


The  following  is  reprinted  from 
the  Gibson  City,  Illinois  Courier 
of  Thursday,  January  15,  1970 
by  permission  of  the  editor,  Mr. 
David  Kramer. 

In  tlie  post  -  World  War  11  pericKl 
there  have  been  many  trends  which  had 
not  been  foreseen  back  in  the  193()s.  Few 
have  advanced  to  the  stajte  of  the  do-it- 
yourself  trend  which  was  born  in  the 
late  1940s,  and  has  advanced  steadily 
through  the  past  two  decades.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  trend  will  reach  a  still 
higher  level  during  the  next  few  years. 

1  lomeowners  ha\  e  become  doers  with 
a  vengeance.  Ixtth  in  the  amount  of  work 
they  perform  m  their  own  homes,  and  in 
the  sophistication  and  quality  of  their 
work. 

Our  service  industry  simply  has  not 
been  able  to  find  the  manpower  in  most 
communities  to  take  care  of  the  de¬ 
mand.  Too,  many  of  us  have  more  lei¬ 
sure  time,  and  painting,  woodworking 
and  other  pursuits  of  the  home  handy¬ 
man  -  or  handywoman  -  have  taken  the 
form  of  hobbies  and  virtual  necessities. 

It’s  a  good  thing  the  trend  has  de¬ 


the  day.  As  more  and  more  women  leave 
the  home  to  earn  a  second  paycheck  for 
the  household,  they  find  they  don’t  have 
either  the  time  or  energy  to  maintain 
the  house.  They  would  like  to  employ 
someone  for  a  day  every  week,  or  e\  en  a 
half-day.  to  do  the  housecleaning.  How- 


and  a  spare  set  of  fuses.  In  addition,  we 
bought  an  $850  spare  reader  unit.  This 
represents  an  investment  of  $1,600  in 
spare  parts. 

It  seems  high,  unless  you  compare  the 
price  with  the  continuing  maintenance 
contract  required  by  those  who  lease  or 
own  equipment  manufactured  by  IBM, 
Burroughs,  Friden  and  a  host  of  others. 
I  low  does  it  work  out? 

When  the  equipment  was  first  in¬ 
stalled  the  usual  “bugs”  s(X)n  developed. 
We  would  then  call  the  factory  at 
Wilmington,  Mass.,  and  quickly  a  calm 


ever,  those  \  ho  perform  this  kind  of  '’^ice  would  be  on  the  line.  \  ou  de¬ 


work  are  booked  to  the  limit  and  the 
situation  will  probably  get  worse. 

Third  is  the  shortage  of  qualified  ap¬ 
pliance  rejiairmen.  Few  appliance  deal¬ 
ers  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  ser¬ 
vice  force  necessary  to  handle  break¬ 
downs  and  complaints  about  appliance 
performance.  There  is  little  profit  in  re¬ 
pair,  and  the  headaches  associated  with 
it  are  enormous,  but  many  dealers 
would  do  a  better  job  if  they  could  get 
and  keep  qualified  men. 

The  alternative,  it  seems,  will  be  the 
appliance  of  tomorrow,  when  all  parts 
can  be  simply  pulled  out  and  new  ones 
plugged  in.  All  it  will  require  is  an 
ability  to  read  or  to  listen,  to  follow 
simple  directions. 

The  type  for  this  newspaper  has  been 
set  for  two  months  by  means  of  a  mini- 


veloped  because  few  merchants  and  ‘^omputer  which  takes  “raw”  tape  and 


tradesmen  have  been  able  to  find  the 
manixnver  to  handle  the  work.  There 
simply  are  not  enough  painters,  car- 
l^enters,  plumbers  and  other  craftsmen 
to  accomplish  the  work  that  could  be 
theirs.  Industry  has  provided  jobs  for 
many  who  otherwise  would  have  served 
loPT  apprenticeships  and  taken  their 
places  m  the  trades. 

Three  areas  of  service  seem  to  be  in 
grearest  demand  and  in  the  shortest 
supply. 

One  is  the  handyman  who  was  once 
available  to  put  up  and  take  down  storm 
windows  and  screens,  to  fix  the  broken 
porch  step,  to  mend  the  concrete  walk, 
mow  the  yard,  scoop  snow,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  similar  small  repair  and  main¬ 
tenance  chores.  These  are  needed  most 
by  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

Akin  to  the  handyman  “gap”  is  the 
shortage  of  women  to  do  housework  by 


photographically  produces  type  of  any 
dimension  and  size.  It  is  the  Compu- 
grajihic  system,  and  the  company  which 
manufactures  it  is  unique  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry.  Compugraphic  is  sweeping 
the  country,  replacing  many  other  sys¬ 
tems  because  of  its  new'  approach  to 
service. 

The  company  prefers  only  to  sell  and 
install  its  equipment.  It  won’t  sell  a 
maintenance  contract,  and  instead  re¬ 
quires  that  a  publisher  who  buys  its 
equipment  also  buys  a  complete  spare 
parts  kit.  For  instance,  when  this  news¬ 
paper  bought  the  new  Compugraphic 
typesetting  unit,  it  also  paid  .$750  for 


scribed  the  problem,  then  he  would  say. 
for  instance,  “Find  the  ‘D’  row  of  cards, 
then  look  across  and  find  the  one  that  is 
plugged  into  the  number  3  slot.  Pull  it 
out,  look  up  your  spare,  and  plug  it  in. 
Then  run  some  tape  and  tell  me  what  it 
looks  like.” 

Less  than  a  minute  later  you  have 
done  all  this,  and  your  problem  is 
straightened  out.  If  that  isn’t  it.  he  will 
say  to  put  back  the  original  card,  and 
try  another,  say  the  one  in  the  C-9  slot. 

You  then  mail  the  defective  card,  and 
within  a  few  days  you  receive  a  new  one, 
at  no  cost  to  you.  Our  reader  unit  mal¬ 
functioned  once,  and  to  replace  it  you 
take  out  four  screws,  pull  a  plug,  and  re¬ 
verse  the  sequence  to  install  the  spare. 
The  defective  unit  is  sent  to  the  factory, 
and  while  it  is  gone  you  will  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  third  unit  to  serve  as  a  spare 
until  your  own  is  returned. 

In  the  end,  all  it  costs  is  a  telephone 
call  and  postage.  This  is  infinitely  better 
than  paying  annual  maintenance 
charges,  and  your  equipment  can  be 
fixed  in  minutes,  instead  of  waiting 
hours  or  a  day  for  a  serviceman  to  arrive 
to  fix  it. 

This  seems  to  be  the  answer  for  ap¬ 
pliance  users.  Manufacturers  could,  and 
certainly  will,  design  appliances  so  that 
if  a  dishwasher,  a  washing  machine  or  a 
dryer  breaks  down,  one  needs  only  to 
consult  the  troubleshooting  chart.  Then 
you  put  in  the  spare  part,  or  get  one 
quickly  from  the  dealer.  It  would  re¬ 


spare  parts  which  include  electronic  quire  no  electronics  training,  no  great 
printed  circuit  boards,  even  light  bulbs  skill,  and  little  time. 

compugraphic  corporation 

Industrial  Way,  Wilmington,  Massachusetts  01887  Tel.  (617)  944-6555 


Production  changes  made; 


COMPOSING  ROOM  of  West  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local  News 
features  wall-to-wall  carpeting.  Phototypesetting  equipment  includes 
two  Photons  (background),  a  Compugraphic  7200  (right  fore¬ 
ground)  for  news  and  ad  heads,  and  six  perforators. 


on  planning  board  4  years 


It  took  only  12  hours  to  move 
the  i)8-year-old  Daily  Local 
Xeirs  from  its  century-old 
buildinp  in  downtown  West 
Chester,  Pa.  to  a  new  home  on 
the  outskirts  of  town. 

But  behind  that  move  lay 
four  years  of  planninp:  and 
preparation.  When  the  Local 
News’  management  decided  on 
a  changeover  from  letterpress 
to  phototypesetting,  they  di¬ 
vided  the  $1.4  million  expansion 
and  modernization  program  into 
two  phases. 

Phase  One  was  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  11,000  square  foot 
building  to  house  a  40-page 
offset  press,  camera  and  plate- 
making  facilities,  circulation 
offices,  and  a  newsprint  room. 
.\t  the  same  time,  retraining 
of  composing  room  personnel  in 
phototypesetting  composition 


was  instituted. 

In  .\ugust  1968,  the  first 
pha.se  was  completed  and  the 
offset  press  was  placed  into  op¬ 
eration. 

Phase  Two  then  swung  into 
operation  with  the  installation 
of  two  Photon  phototypesetters 
in  the  old  downtown  building 
and  construction  of  a  10,000 
square  foot  addition  to  the  new 
plant  which  began  last  June. 
At  the  same  time,  hot  metal 
machinery  was  slowly  phased 
out. 

The  building  now  contains 
about  21,000  square  feet  of 
ground  level  working  area  and 
sits  on  a  8.81  acre  site  w’ith 
room  for  future  expansion. 

The  plant  layout,  size  and 
workflow  were  designed  by  each 
department  head  and  coordi¬ 
nated  by  James  E.  Artman, 


general  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  .\rchitect  Robert  Price 
of  Louis  T.  Klauder  .Associates 
of  Philadelphia  designed  the 
building  which  has  wall-to-wall 
carpeting  in  all  offices,  includ¬ 
ing  the  composing  rooms;  is 
air-conditioned  throughout;  has 
a  lunchroom  seating  28;  and, 
unlike  the  paper’s  old  downtown 
location,  has  ample  parking  for 
visitors  and  two  large  lots  for 
employes’  cars. 

The  building  was  constructed 
of  concrete  block  with  brick  fa¬ 
cing  and  windows  on  all  four 
sides.  A  West  Chester  artist. 
Rose  Budd  Fenstermacher,  han¬ 
dled  the  color  cooidination  and 
interior  decorating. 

In  the  composing  room,  six 
tape  punch  machines  feed  two 
Photons,  models  713-10  and 
713-20.  for  body  copy.  A  Photon 
561  is  on  order  and  delivery  is 
expected  by  August  for  head¬ 


lines  and  ad  work.  Presently  a 
Compugraphic  7200  producers 
14  to  72  point  faces  on  continu¬ 
ous  tape  for  this  purpose. 

Classified  adv’ertising,  the 
only  hot  metal  composition  re¬ 
maining,  is  still  done  at  the 
l)aper’s  old  building,  but  after 
delivery  of  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation’s  PDP-8  Computer 
and  the  alphabetized  classified 
software  program,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  August,  this  will 
move  to  the  new  facilities. 

The  camera  room  is  equipped 
with  a  Chemco  Spartan  II 
camera  and  two  NuArc  Flip- 
Top  Platemakers.  The  dark¬ 
room  is  designed  for  a  film 
transport  and  film  processor 
which  will  be  added  at  a  later 
date. 

Since  the  swing  to  off.set  in 
1968,  the  circulation  of  the  pa¬ 
per  has  accelerated.  Artman 
said,  circulation  averaged  22,- 
157  daily  for  the  six  months 
ending  March  3. 


New  home  of  the  West  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local  News. 


Weekly  expands 

The  Citizen  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration  of  LaGrange,  Ill  has 
expanded  from  weekly  publica¬ 
tion  to  twice-weekly  with  six 
paid  circulation  newspapers. 
They  print  Thursday  and  Sat¬ 
urday.  Two  controlled  circula¬ 
tion  papers  ai’e  published  on 
the  same  days.  All  papers  are 
full  size. 
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Why  does  the 

Des  Moines  Itegister  read 

National  Journal  ? 


For  the  same  reason  the  New  York  Times,  Newsweek,  the  Washington  Post,  Time  and  Forbes  do. 
National  Journal  knows  its  business. 

Our  business  is  Washington.  The  people  ...  the  pressures  ...  the  action  that  make  the  federal 
government  go.  The  in-depth  analysis  and  factual  record  not  found  elsewhere. 

National  Journal  can  increase  an  editorial  writer’s  understanding  of  issues.  It  can  help  a 
reporter  covering  local  news  growing  out  of  national  issues.  National  Journal  can  aid  an  editor’s  selection 
of  pieces  from  Washington.  In  fact.  National  Journal  can  increase  any  journalist’s  ability  to  obtain  solid  fact, 
The  cost  of  National  Journal  varies  from  $  1 1  to  $  1 5  weekly.  But  one  thing  remains 
the  same.  National  Journal’s  53  editors,  writers  and  researchers  provide 
you  with  more  fact  and  analysis  per  dollar. 

National  Journal.  Read  by  editors  because  they  need 
to  know.  Should  you  be  reading  National  Journal? 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below.  •  " 


SectioT\s 


National  Journal 


1730  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D  C.  20036 


Gentlemen: 


„c  Committee 

inlluence 


Please  contact  me  with  more  information  about  National  Journal 
and  send  me  a  complimentary  issue.  I  am  under  no  obligation. 


Name. 


Phone  (AC. 


Organization 


Beats 

Propo' 


Address 


\niluenc 


Murray  Becker  of  AP 
receives  NPPA  honor 


Twenty-one  press  photof^ra- 
phers  and  editors  were  honored 
July  3,  during  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Awards  Dinner  at  the 
Hilton  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles. 

Climaxing  the  NPPA’s  25th 
annual  convention,  the  honors 
included : 

Joseph  A.  Sprague  Award, 
working  news  photographer,  to 
Murray  L.  Becker,  chief  photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Associated 
Press,  “in  recognition  of  45 
years  of  service  as  a  press  pho¬ 
tographer.  For  setting  the 
highest  standards  in  equip¬ 
ment,  techniques  and  photogra¬ 
phic  coverage.  For  serving  not 
only  as  manager,  but  as  lectur¬ 
er,  teacher,  and  advdsor  to  pho¬ 
tographers  around  the  world.” 

Joseph  .4.  Sprague  Award, 
non-working  photographer,  to 
Dr.  Fiank  Stanton,  president 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem.  “In  recognition  of  his  for¬ 
thright  and  courageous  actions 
to  protect  the  people’s  right  to 
know  and  the  media’s  right  to 
report. — For  his  years  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  as  a  member 
or  advisor  to  numerous  commit¬ 
tees  and  commissions  concerned 
about  freedom  of  information. — 
And  for  his  personal  qualities 
of  integrity,  leadership  and 
nigh  professional  standards.” 

Joseph  Costa  Award  to  Dave 
Hamer,  chief  photographer, 
KMTV,  Omaha.  “For  most  out¬ 
standing  initiative,  leadership 
and  service  in  advancing  the 
goals  of  NPPA  in  the  tradition 
of  Joseph  Costa,  a  founder, 
first  president  and  board  chair¬ 
man.” 

Fellowship  Award  to  Walter 
Heun,  technical  representative 
for  T.  Leitz  Inc.  Rockleigh,  N. 
J. 

Fellowship  Award  to  John 
Murray,  president,  Lumin  Pho¬ 
to  Lighting,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Kenneth  P.  McLaughlin  Mer¬ 
it  Award  to  Barry  Edmonds, 
chief  photographer,  Flhit 
(Mich.)  Jouninl,  new  president 
of  NPPA. 

Kenneth  P.  McLaughlin  Mer 
it  Award  to  Tom  Keane,  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
\eu's  Journal. 

Kenneth  P.  McLaughlin  Merit 
.\ward  to  Charles  L.  Scott, 
teacher  University  of  Ohio, 
Athens,  Ohio,  and  National 
tudent  Chairman  NPPA. 

Editor  of  the  Year  Award  to 
Lloyd  W.  Sveen,  executive  news 
editor,  Fargo  (N.  Dak.)  Forum. 
“In  i-ecognition  of  his  long  and 
successful  efforts  to  promote 


news  photography  at  the  Fo- 
inim. - ” 

Citation  for  Newsletter 
Award  to  Colburn  Hvidston  II, 
Fargo,  as  editor  of  the  NPP.A 
Region  Nine  “Rangefiinder.” 

The  Sam  Mellor  Award  to 
Ray  W.  Jones,  Xewark  (N.  J.) 
Erening  Sews,  for  his  ser\’ice 
as  region  three  secretary- 
treasurer  in  the  tradition  es¬ 
tablished  b.v  Sam  Mellor,  a 
former  national  treasurer. 

Citation  to  Norman  E.  Brad¬ 
ford,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas  and  na¬ 
tional  chairman  of  the  NPPA 
Monthly  Newsphoto  Contest. 

Citation  to  Larry  Brooks,  De¬ 
catur  (Ill.)  Herald-Review,  and 
chapter  president  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Citation  to  Chris  Button, 
KAK-TV,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
national  TV  newsfilm  competi¬ 
tion  chairman. 

Citation  to  Andy  Cassells, 
WHIO-TV,  Dayton,  Ohio  and 
egion  Four  director. 

Citation  to  Don  Davidson, 
Sewark  (N.J.)  Star  Ledger, 
and  chapter  presidenthof  New 
Jersey  Press  Photographer  As¬ 
sociation. 

Citation  to  Edward  E.  Dooks, 
WBZ-TV,  Boston  and  Region 
One  director. 

Citation  to  Steve  Fontanini, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  director  of 
Region  Ten. 

Citation  to  Bill  Snead,  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic,  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  national  chairman  of 
the  Pictures  of  the  Year  Com¬ 
petition. 

Citation  to  Robert  E.  Strong¬ 
man,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Review,  national  treasurer 
NPPA. 

Citation  to  Richard  D.  Yoak- 
am,  professor,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  and 
faculty  member  of  NPPA  Tele¬ 
vision  Workshop. 


Van  Cleefs  buy  paper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Van 
Cleef,  formerly  of  Pella,  Iowa, 
have  purchased  the  North  Bend 
(Kans.)  Eagle  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Lockwood.  Van 
Cleef  has  l)een  the  editor  of 
Fella  Chronicle-Advertiser  the 
past  18  months.  He  had  worked 
for  the  Burlington  (la.) 
Hawk-Eye  and  Moline  (Ill.) 
Daily  Dispatch.  The  Eagle  sale 
was  negotiated  by  Robert  N. 
B  o  1  i  t  h  o  of  Krehbiel-Bolitho 
Newspaper  Service,  Emporia, 
Kans. 


UPI  photo  network 
extended  in  Mexico 

United  Press  International 
on  July  1  extended  its  around 
the  clock  newspictures  network 
into  Mexico  to  serve  seven 
newspapers  in  Mexico  City. 

F.  W.  Lyon,  UPI  Newspic¬ 
tures  general  manager  in  New 
York,  announced  that  the  Mex¬ 
ico  City  bureau  would  expand 
picture  coverage  from  Panama 
to  the  U.  S.-Mexican  border. 

UPI  will  continue  to  serve 
newspapers  in  16  other  Mex¬ 
ican  cities  with  radiophoto 
transmissions  from  New  York. 
Lyon  said  that  as  circuits  be¬ 
come  available  UPI  plans  to 
extend  the  Mexican  news- 
picture  network  to  these  cities. 

J-program  increases 
language  requisite 

The  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Communication  has 
changed  the  foreign  language 
requirements  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism.  According 
to  Dean  Wayne  Danielson,  the 
UT  Austin  school  requirement 
increases  the  number  of  semes¬ 
ters  of  foreign  language  re¬ 
quired  in  the  journalism  degree 
program  from  three  semesters 
to  four.  Speech  and  radio¬ 
television-film  degree  programs 
already  had  a  four-semester  re¬ 
quirement. 

The  new  rule  also  allows  a 
substitution  for  the  foreign 
language  requirement.  Daniel¬ 
son  said  the  rule  provides  that 
a  student  may  substitute : 

“Fifteen  hours  of  course 
work  chosen  from  the  areas  of 
computer  sciences,  linguistics, 
mathematics,  philosophy  (logic 
and  symbolic  logic  courses,) 
statistics,  or  from  an  estab¬ 
lished  area  studies  program 
such  as  Asian  studies.  Latin 
American  studies  or  Middle 
Eastern  studies.” 


London  Mirror  folds 
colour  supplement 

.\fter  only  nine  months  of 
publication,  the  weekly  colour 
supplement  of  the  Daily  Mirror 
in  London  was  discontinued 
with  this  week’s  issue.  The 
publisher,  Reed  International 
Ltd.,  said  it  had  lost  nearly  $7 
million  on  the  magazine  which 
was  started  to  compete  with 
new  supplements  in  the  Tele¬ 
graph  and  the  Sunday  Times. 

With  nearly  5  million  circu¬ 
lation,  the  Mirror  supplement 
had  an  advertising  rate  of  $18,- 
600  for  a  page  in  full  color. 
The  size  of  the  supplement 
varied  from  56  pages  in  the 
beginning  to  24  recently. 


Lensman  cleared 
of  police  charges 

Charges  against  Philip  J. 
Acquaviva,  chief  photographer 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  have  been  dismissed. 

Acquaviva,  a  30-year  Courant 
employe,  was  arrested  February 
12  while  taking  pictures  of  a  po¬ 
lice  radar  installation  on  the 
Conland  Highway.  He  was 
charged  with  breach  of  the 
peace  and  reckless  use  of  the 
highway  by  a  pedestrian. 

After  his  arrest,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  said  he  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  off  to  one  side  of  the  high¬ 
way,  behind  several  parked  po¬ 
lice  cruisers  and  a  motorcycle 
and  was  not  blocking  traffic 
flow.  He  also  denied  breach  of 
the  peace  charges. 

Although  he  immediately 
identified  himself  as  a  news 
photographer,  when  a  police 
officer  asked  him  to  leave,  this 
film  was  exposed  and  he  was 
held  incommunicado  for  two 
hours  at  a  police  station. 

The  film  contained  several 
pictures  of  police  at  the  radar 
installation  site. 

The  Circuit  Court  ruled 
there  was  insufficient  evidence 
to  justify  the  arrest. 


Applications  invited 
for  12  lAPA  grants 

The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  Scholarship  Fund 
will  award  next  March  at  least 
12  journalism  scholarships  to 
newspapermen  or  women  and 
students  who  are  citizens  or 
residents  of  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere.  At  least  six  of  the 
scholarships  will  go  to  North 
Americans  to  study  in  Latin 
America. 

The  winners  will  pick  one 
country  and  attend  university 
classes  or  do  individual  re¬ 
search  of  the  press  and  the 
country  at  large.  Travel 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  is  encouraged  during  the 
scholarship  period. 

Applicants  will  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  unless  they  have  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  Spanish  or 
Portuguese.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  those  with  newspaper 
experience. 

The  president  of  the  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund,  Rodolfo  Junco  de  la 
Vega  Jr.,  El  Norte,  Monterrey, 
Mexico,  announced  that  the 
deadline  for  submitting  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  January  15, 
1971.  For  application  forms 
write  to  L\PA  Scholarship 
Fund,  667  Madison  Avenue, 
Room  704,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Nikon  Photomic  FTn 


Nikon  beats  the  averages 


V  -  "f  ■'  -  • 


if  ^^ca4* 


A'*r 


With  a  spot  meter  system, 
you ’d probably  take  several 
readings  and  average  them 
yourself.  (A  single  reading 
of  the  wrong  area  would 
produce  faulty  exposure.) 
Dual  systems,  using  both 
spot  and  averaging  meters. 

not  only  inherit  the 
problems  of  both,  but  also 
slow  the  photographer 
down  because  he  has  to 
make  a  choice. 


with  the  Photomic  FTN  “center-weighted”  meter  system  for  Nikon  F.  It 
measures  the  brightness  of  the  entire  scene  but  gets  60%  of  its  exposure 
information  from  just  1/7  of  the  picture  area,  outlined  in  the  center  of 
most  Nikon  F  finder  screens.  From  here,  its  sensitivity  diminishes  rapidly 
towards  the  screen  edges. 

In  our  example,  the  FTN  will  automatically  compensate  for  the  bright¬ 
ness  difference  between  central  subject  and  background.  Here,  as  well 
as  in  normal  situations,  it  provides  correct  exposure,  with  a  single  reading. 

What’s  more,  the  FTN  measures  subject  brightness  on  the  finder 
screen,  where  the  image  is  in  focus.  It  permits  wide-open  readings  with 
all  Auto-Nikkor  lenses  as  well  as  stop-down  measurements,  with  non¬ 
automatic  lenses  and  when  bellows  or  extension  tubes  are  used. 

New  features  offered  by  the  Photomic  FTN  include:  automatic  lens 
indexing,  which  eliminates  need  to  adjust  ASA/aperture  alignment  when 
interchanging  lenses;  shutter  speed  visible  in  finder;  2-second  and  4-sec¬ 
ond  exposure  measurements  where  required,  among  others. 

The  Photomic  FTN  is  interchangeable  with  all  other  Nikon  F  finder 
systems,  except  that  earlier  Nikon  F  bodies  require  some  adaptation. 

For  details  see  your  Nikon  dealer,  or  write,  Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.  11530.  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.  [1H8 

(In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  P.Q.) 


Most  thru-the-lens 
meter  systems  average 
total  scene  brightness. 

They  work  fine  for 
most  normal  pictures. 

But,  in  situations  like  this, 
an  averaging  system  would 
be  fooled  by  the  bright 
background.  Result:  severe 
under-exposure  for 
the  main  subject. 


PRO^IOTION 


‘When  will  it  rain?’ 
is  contest  theme 


By  tieorfie  Will 

Perverse  old  Mother  Nature 
continues  to  supply  newspapers 
with  subject  matter  from  con¬ 
tests  and  promotions,  bless  her. 

Last  March,  the  Ednwvtov 
(Alta.)  Jonrunl  awarded  “Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Hardiness”  to  local 
residents  who  braved  26 
straight  days  of  sub-zero  tem¬ 
peratures. 

The  previous  .\ugust.  The 
Phoenix  Republic  &  Gazette  or¬ 
ganized  a  “Society  of  Sun  Sur¬ 
vivors”  issuing  Sunshine  Credit 
Cards  to  hardy  souls  who  made 
it  through  a  Jaycee  Convention 
when  the  mercurv  hung  around 
11.5. 

This  past  winter,  the  Bnr- 
Uuf/tou  (VT.)  Free  Press 
mailed  out  “Survival”  certifi¬ 
cates  to  citizens  who  made  it 
through  Vermont’s  worst  win¬ 
ter  and  largest  snow  storm, 
with  29.8  inches  falling  from 
Christmas  to  December  28. 

I.atest  entrv  in  the  weather 
routine  is  a  “Rain  Derby”  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Scottsdale  (Ariz.) 
Prof/ress. 

It  seems  that  the  last  mea- 


above.  But  you  may  have  an¬ 
other  choice  to  offer  . . .” 

It  continues  to  explain  that 
the  New  York  Times  makes 
any  class  more  relevant,  any 
subject  more  exciting,  any 
teacher  more  interesting. 
Several  illustrated  pages  of 
quotations  follow',  with  testimo¬ 
nials  from  teachers  using  the 
Times  in  the  classroom,  plus  a 
full  description  of  the  Times’ 
School  Service  program.  Copies 
are  available  from  promotion 
director,  Mark  Senigo,  New 
York  Times,  Times  Square 
New  York,  N.  Y.  100.36. 

*  4: 

T  R  V  E  L — .\n  Illustrated 
16-page  booklet  on  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Ti'avel  Market,  showing 
number  of  persons  taking  vaca¬ 
tions,  vacation  periods  by 
month,  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  income,  occupation,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  newspaper  reader- 
ship,  is  available  from  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  or  offices  of 
Rranham-Moloney,  Inc. 

*  *  ♦ 
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Taw  SttiS  MESS* 

IS  saMuunao 

n  sBf  eESTKCi 
IM  IB  SECWK! 


MISSION  INEVITABLE — "Good  morning,  Mr.  Advertiser,  your  sales 
message  is  guaranteed  to  self-destruct  in  20  seconds,"  says  70  mock- 
up  television  sets  delivered  to  advertising  accounts  by  the  i^ichlfa 
(Kan.)  Eagle  and  Beacon.  The  sets,  designed  by  Bill  Mix,  promotion 
director,  were  made  of  cardboard,  antiqued  to  look  like  walnut 
veneer,  sporting  two-color  art  on  the  screen  and  face  of  the  set- 
Delivered  by  the  model  shown  above,  each  set  was  accompanied  by 
a  brochure  giving  statistics  on  the  newspapers'  circulation  penetration. 


and  their  locations.  Circulation 
information  on  the  Gazette 
makes  evening  and  Sunday 
comparisons  dating  back  to 
1965.  A  page  on  marketing  co¬ 
operation  describes  a  “Retailers 
Bulletin”,  checking  sheets  and 


Daily  presents  awards 
to  amateurs  in  theater 

Aw'ards  for  excellence  in 
community  theater  wei-e  pre¬ 
sented  June  14  at  a  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  Dap  and  the 


surable  rain  in  Scottsdale  fell 
on  March  9,  197(1.  113  days 
later,  the  Progress  announced 
its  Rain  Derby,  with  readers 
asked  to  guess  the  hour  and 
day  that  there  would  be  mea¬ 
surable  rain  (more  than  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch)  at  the  official 
rain  guage  in  Scottsdale. 

Publisher  Jonathan  Marshall 
reports  300  entries  in  the  first 
week,  with  many  local  mer¬ 
chants  donating  jirizes  for  the 
contest.  In  the  paper’s  an¬ 
nouncement,  the  editor  set  up  a 
photo  of  L.  B.  Scacewater,  city 
parks  director;  Earl  Passwater, 
assistant  chamlier  of  commerce 
manager;  and  Herb  Drinkwa- 
ter,  city  councilman,  checking 
the  official  city  rain  gauge  to 
make  sure  things  were  on  the 
level. 

Mark  Twain  is  (jiioted,  “Ev- 
erybcMly  talks  about  the 
weather,  but  nobody  does  any¬ 
thing  about  it.”  He  might  have 
added,  “.  .  .  except  newspapers 
that  hang  a  promotion  on  it.” 

♦  *  * 

SCHOOL  S  E  R  V  I  C  E— A 
Xeic  York  Times  brochure  on 
its  School  Service  Program 
starts  with  a  little  ((uiz.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  cartoons,  it  reads, 
“Some  students  think  today’s 
schools  are — repetitious,  bor¬ 
ing.  irrelevant,  dull,  all  of  the 
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FOOD  FACT— A  .32-page 
“Food  Facts”  presentation 
prepared  by  the  merchandising 
and  research  departments  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
Xeics  shows  that  Dallas  ranks 
19th  among  the  top  food  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  U.  S.  with  over 
$561-million  in  1968  food  sales. 
The  brochure  shows  that  six 
leading  food  chains  have  head¬ 
quarters  in  Dallas  and  retail 
locations  in  the  market. 
Presented  is  information  on  8 
leading  chains,  three  Dallas 
chains,  three  advertising 
groups,  two  voluntary  groups, 
five  discounters  and  three 
drive-in  chains.  .A  list  of  Mar¬ 
ket/Dallas  wholesale  grocers  is 
included  in  a  pocket  in  the  back 
cover  of  the  bwiklet.  Copies  are 
available  from  Richard  Jeffrey, 
director  of  promotion,  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

*  ♦  * 

MARKET  FACTS— The  Ka¬ 
lamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  has 
released  a  Iwoklet  of  market 
information,  Growing  Kala¬ 
mazoo,”  featuring  graphic 
presentation  of  educational  fa¬ 
cilities,  urban  renewal,  new 
housing,  health  and  recreation 
facilities,  cultural  activities,  re¬ 
tailing,  and  industry.  Two 
pages  show  information  on 
shopping  centers  in  the  market 


route  lists,  and  outlines  special 
promotions  of  interest  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  Copies  of  the 
brochure  are  available  on  re¬ 
quest  from  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

i|c  *  * 

TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES— 
A  presentation  by  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Times-Vnion  makes 
comparisons  of  coverage  by  the 
Rochester  dailies  with  local 
weekly  new'spapers  in  Monroe 
County,  plus  pi'oviding  house¬ 
hold  coverage  data  on  nine  ad¬ 
ditional  counties.  The  data  for 
“Weekly  or  Weakly”  comes 
from  a  1969  study,  “Survey  of 
Rochester  Buying  Habits.”  Cop¬ 
ies  are  available  from  Paul 
Flynn,  Rochester  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

♦  *  * 

ZONES — A  Mi)ineapolis  Star 
folder  shows  the  five  zone  sec¬ 
tions  available  to  advertisers 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
A  map  shows  the  areas  of  the 
circulation  zones,  with  a  table 
showing  characteristics  of 
adult  population  by  zone.  Back 
page  of  the  folder  describes  the 
ser\’ices  of  the  Star’s  adv'ertis- 
ing  creative  department  staffed 
with  art  and  copy  specialists. 
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Eugene  O’Neill  Memorial  The¬ 
ater  Center  at  New  London, 
Conn. 

Plaques  given  by  the  Day 
were  presented  in  nine  catego¬ 
ries  at  the  third  annual  event 
attended  by  about  200  per.sons. 
Barnard  L.  Colby,  publisher  of 
the  Day,  was  master  of  ceremo¬ 
nies.  Raymond  K.  Bordner,  the 
Day’s  drama  critic,  headed  the 
panel  of  judges  who  attended 
the  plays  pre.sented  during  the 
past  year  by  seven  amateur 
theater  groups  in  Southeastern 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 


A  credit  to  liis  paper 

Frank  DeBella.  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Con  rant  credit  manag¬ 
er,  was  honored  by  as.sociates 
on  the  occasion  of  his  50th  an¬ 
niversary  as  an  employe  of  the 
newspaper.  He  was  given  a 
clock  by  Edmund  W.  Downes, 
publisher. 

Cliaiifte  ill  Claissified 

William  A.  Watt  has  been 
named  classified  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  succeeding  John  J. 
Haggerty,  who  retired.  Watt 
had  been  manager  of  the  clas¬ 
sified  department  since  1968. 
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Fax  system 
ties  Siberia 
to  Moscow 


The  Russians  claim  to  have 
conquered  an  old  kind  of  space — 
the  space  between  Moscow  and 
Siberia,  across  which  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  are  now  sending  full  news- 
l)aper  pages  via  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission. 

Meanwhile,  the  .Japanese 
have  furthered  their  experi¬ 
mentation  with  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission  by  sending  a  \ew  York 
Time.^  l)age  from  New  York  to 
Osaka,  site  of  Expo  ’70. 

According  to  Tass,  the  Soviet 
news  agency,  the  Russians’ 
photo  transmission  system  in¬ 
corporates  use  of  continuous 
film  reels  to  record  page 
images,  rather  than  separate 
sheets  which  were  previously 
used. 

The  system,  Tass  said,  will  be 
expanded  to  cover  1.5  cities  in 
Siberia’s  Ural  Mountains,  the 
Far  East,  and  Central  Asia. 
Transmission  will  be  via  Rus¬ 
sia’s  Molnia  I  series  of  communi¬ 
cation  satellites,  as  well  as  mi¬ 
crowave  relay  ground  routes 
and  cables. 

The  principal  newspapers  to 
be  transmitted  are  Pravda,  the 
organ  of  the  Communist  Party, 
and  Z  vest  id,  the  government’s 
newspaper.  Pravda  has  about 
eight  million  circulation  in  all 
its  editions. 

According  to  Tass,  the  fac¬ 
simile  system’s  photoelectric 
unit  “takes  not  more  than  four 
minutes  to  transmit  one  news¬ 
paper  page.” 

Tass  also  reported  that  about 
half  of  the  national  newspapers 
published  in  Moscow  are  actu¬ 
ally  printed  at  .satellite  points 
of  distribution.  This  has  been 
accomplished  previously  by  sen¬ 
ding  mats  via  air  freight. 

Experimentation  with  fac¬ 
simile  transmission  in  Japan 
has  been  carried  on  mainly  by 
Asalii  Shinihuyi.  In  a  joint  de¬ 
velopment  project  with  Shibau- 
ra  Electric  Co.  (Toshiba), 
Tokyo-based  Asahi’s  goal  is 
eventual  facsimile  transmission 
into  homes. 

The  transmission  of  the  New 
York  Times  page,  June  2!),  was 
to  the  United  Nations  pavilion 
at  Expo  ’70.  The  page,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Asahi,  was  specially 
edited,  and  measured  18.5  in¬ 
ches  by  12.6  inches.  Normal 
page  size  is  about  15  inches  by 
22.5  inches 

Transmission  time  for  the 
page  over  a  distance  of  nearly 
7,000  miles,  was  50  minutes. 


ji~ 


John  J.  Walsh 

Walsh  leaves  Bangkok 
for  new  UPI  post 

The  appointment  of  John  J. 
Walsh  as  Eastern  Division 
news  editor  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  was  announced  in 
Pittsburgh  by  Richard  E. 
Fales,  division  manager. 

Walsh  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  UPI  news  repoi-t  in  seven 
states.  He  succeeds  Frank  L. 
Berkopec,  who  becomes  a  gen¬ 
eral  executive  in  the  Eastern 
Division  headquarters. 

For  the  past  year  Walsh 
served  as  UPI’s  roving  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Southeast  Asia. 
Prior  to  the  Bangkok  assign¬ 
ment  he  was  in  Vietnam  for  18 
months,  most  of  that  time  as 
UPI  manager  in  Saigon.  He 
went  to  Southeast  Asia  from 
Atlanta,  where  he  was  UPI’s 
Southern  Division  news  editor. 

Walsh  is  a  native  of  New 
York  City  and  was  graduated 
from  Iona  College,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.Y.  He  began  news 
work  in  l‘.>54  with  the  New 
York  Da  ill/  Minor  and  also 
worked  for  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  in  Atlanta. 
He  joined  the  UPI  in  1960  in 
.Atlanta. 

Ackerman  to  edit 
group^s  supplement 

Jerry  L.  Ackerman,  31.  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  North 
Shore  'TO,  weekend  magazine 
supplement  of  Essex  County 
Newspapers  Inc.  at  Beverly, 
Mass.  He  succeeds  Donna  P. 
Smith,  who  is  undertaking  a 
new  publishing  venture  on  Bos¬ 
ton’s  North  Shore. 

Essex  County  Newspapers 
publishes  the  Beverln  Tioies, 
the  (iloacester  Tioies  and  the 
Newhariiport  Daily  News,  all 
daily  new'spapers,  and  the  Pea¬ 
body  Times,  a  semi-weekly  pa¬ 
per. 

Ackerman  has  l)een  regional 
news  editor  for  Essex  County 
1969. 


Accident  victim 
does  column  for 
wheelchair  set 

“From  the  Wheelchair”,  a 
column  for  the  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  among  the  handi¬ 
capped,  is  being  written  by  a 
young  Texas  mother  of  three, 
Pat  Galbraith,  and  appears  in  , 
several  of  the  state’s  newspa¬ 
pers  including  the  Dallas  Tioies 
Herald  and  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Mrs.  Galbreaith,  whose  hus¬ 
band  is  an  air  traffic  control¬ 
ler,  originate<l  the  column. 
Managing  Editor  Robert  E. 
Hollingsworth  of  the  Times 
Herald  reports  that  mail,  chan¬ 
neled  through  the  newspaper  so 
that  readership  can  be  gauged, 
is  of  “impressive  volume”.  The 
column  is  not  meant  to  give 
medical  advice. 

Shortly  after  her  high  school 
gi-aduation,  the  columnist  was 
in  an  auto  accident  that  left 
her  with  a  broken  back,  and  she 
has  been  confined  to  a  wheel¬ 
chair  since.  The  accident  ended 
plans  for  a  career  in  drafting 
and  design  because  she  never 
made  it  to  the  University  of 
Colorado.  Writing  was  her 
“second  choice”  goal. 

The  weekly  column  includes 
homemaking  hints,  travel  tips, 
service  information  on  public 
transportation,  new  aids  and 
devices,  recreation  opportunit¬ 
ies,  and  job  information. 

• 

Rankin  join$i  Newsweek 
as  feature  serviee  GM 

W.  Parkman  Rankin  has 
been  appointed  general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Newsweek  Feature 
Service,  the  arm  of  Newsweek 
magazine  that  distributes  origi¬ 
nal  feature  material  to  nearly 
100  subscribe^r  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  announcement  was  made 
by  Harry  C.  Thompson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Newsweek.  Rankin  is 
filling  a  newly  created  position. 

Rankin  had  been  on  the  man- 
’  agement  staff  of  Time  Inc.’s 
'  Newspaper  Division.  From 
'  l!)64  to  1969  he  was  executive 
^  vicepresident  of  This  IVcc/i, 

’  with  responsibility  for  the 
■  newspaper  relations  division. 

Rankin  joined  This  Week  in 
1949  as  a  member  of  the  adver- 
,  tising  sales  staff. 

Earlier  he  sold  advertising 
;  for  Redbook  magazine  and  for 
1  upstate  New  York  newspapers, 

-  including  the  Albany  Rnicker- 

-  booker  News  and  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard.  He  was  gradu- 

1  ated  in  1941  from  the  Syracuse 
/  Universitv  School  of  Journal- 


UNITED 
FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

New  U.S.  bridge  team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  counseling 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  problem’s 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


ABBlEan’  SLATS  D 
ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB and  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  STREET  D 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXiES  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 

ZODY  D 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET. 
NEW  YORK.  N  Y  10017 
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Edna  Brennan  Dallas  Times  Herald  merger 

Brite  a.  Lindsay,  6o,  a  ^ 

(continued  from  page  15)  former  chief  of  the  photogra-  rTl*  1  i  "I 

-  phic  department  at  the  Hart-  With  limes  Mirror  completed 

Several  $100  bills  that  had  ford  (Conn.)  Cotirant;  adver-  JT 

been  tied  in  individual  rolls  and  tising  salesman  for  the  Farm-  Merger  of  the  Times  Herald  said,  “The  newspaper  and  tele- 
tucked  in  a  miniature  rose  tree  ington  Valley  Herald;  June  28.  Printing  Co.,  Dallas,  into  Times  vision  station  will  continue  to 

presented  by  Dean  Baker  were  *  *  ♦  Mirror  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  has  serve  the  burgeoning  Dallas 

scattered  on  a  desk  top.  Carried  Norman  G.  Pattfirson,  68,  been  completed.  area  as  a  Texas  corporation 

in  her  fist  from  the  dining  general  manager  of  the  Saska-  Times  Herald  publishes  the  staffed  by  the  same  personnel, 
room,  they  were  forgotten  as  toon  (Sask.)  Star-Phoenix;  Dallas  Times  Herald,  an  even-  The  Times  Herald  has  a  proud 

she  talked  for  a  few  minutes  July  3.  ing  and  Sunday  newspaper,  and  record  of  community  service 

more  with  her  own  interviewer  *  *  *  operates  KDFW-TV,  the  and  its  ambitions  and  goals  re- 

on  this  last  day.  Hugo  T.  Speck  64  foreign  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  main  intact.” 

She  had  to  be  reminded  to  go  correspondent  for  Universal  affiliate  for  Dallas-Ft.  Worth.  In  accordance  with  terms  of 

back  and  gather  up  the  money.  j^g^  Chicago  The  station  operated  as  KRLD-  an  application  for  transfer  of 

Her  final  hours  at  API  were  •  July  5  TV  until  it  changed  its  call  let-  the  broadcasting  licenses  ap- 

spent  somewhat  as  .seminar  ’  J  ters  recently.  The  television  proved  by  the  Federal  Commu- 

members  spend  them.  Mr.  and  -  .  u  r-  station  was  included  in  the  nications  Commission,  radio 

Mrs.  Brennan  were  guests  at  ilson  Hicks,  73,  former  ^lerger.  station  KRLD  (AM-FM)  has 

the  King’s  Crown  Hotel  on  executive  editor  oi  Life  maga-  ^  joint  statement  Otis  been  sold  to  Philip  Jonsson  and 

campus  for  the  night,  and  after  ^^e,  1939-^52;  Kansas  City  chandler,  vicechairman  of  associates  of  Dallas  for  $6,750,- 

the  gala  day  drove  to  their  up-  and  AP  editor  and  writer;  ^^lin-or,  and  James  F.  000. 

state  home  at  Tillson  Lake,  author  of  books  on  photo  jour-  chauibers  Jr.,  president  and  Times  Mirror  has  issued  a 

Wallkill,  and  the  house  they  nalisni;  July  5.  publisher  of  Times  Herald,  new  series  of  1.8  million  shares 

built  and  where  they  plan  to  *  *  ♦  of  convertible  preferred  stock 

celebrate  their  .50th  wedding  Haine  S.  Colbert,  54,  Mi-  to  Times  Herald  shareholders 

anniversary.  ami  (Fla.)  Xeics  reporter  since  Past  week’s  railge  in  exchange  for  the  Texas  com- 

In  parting  she  said  conver-  1946;  July  3.  f  t  L  ’  pany’s  assets.  Each  share  car- 

sation  with  newspaper  people  4.  *  *  StoCK  prices  ^  ^  annual  dividend  and 

still  fascinates  her.  Her  view  jj,aRY  Nusbaum,  86,  columnist  jiiy  8  convertible  into  1.111  shares 

of  the  API,  l)egun  long  ago  the  Xewark  (N.J.)  Star-  Berkey  Photo  .  5%  5%  of  Times  Mirror  common  stock. 

when  she  would  rather  have  and  predecessor  news-  Boise  Cascade  .  .  48|/,  48  This  required  a  total  of  1,999,- 

stayed  at  the  elevator  in  the  papers  since  1934;  July  5.  Cowie"  Co^un&s  3%  800  common  shares  to  be  re- 

Business  School,  had  grown  *  *  *  Crown  Zeiierbach  .  26  26%  served  for  conversion. 

into  love  and  affection  for  anv-  .p,  .,r  Cutler  Hammer  .  I5%  14% 

,  .  ..^1  •  Rosalind  ^Ieaer  Dt’ane  79  Dayco  Corp  • 

one  involved  with  the  pre.ss.  iv.ai.i.  o  .ih.yi..K  ^iane,  lu,  .  431/j  m'/j 

^  a  former  secretan,'  to  the  late  eitra  Corp  .  i^Vs  I’Vs  Prpiiiiiini 

rjtv  fill  William  Randolph  Hearst;  June  Fairchild  Camera  .  26%  22%  _  ^  r 

l.it\  editor  to  nil  Ga°nnett^c^  18%  20%  service  organized 

post  at  liniversitV  *  *  *  Georgia  Pacific  .  45%  43%  Post  Cornoration  of  An 

'  ,  ■  ,.  /  r  T-  ■  .r  X.  T.  ,  Great  Northern  Paper  .  35%  37  ^^OSt  Loiporation  Ot  Ap- 

I  he  appointment  of  Eric  Harry  N.  Elston.  70,  pub-  Harris  intertype  .  38'%  38'/2  pleton.  M  is.  has  announced 

Lundberg  as  acting  director  of  Usher  of  the  Sow /intwo  (Calif.)  in5"rnationai  Paper .  30%  3^  formation  of  Post  Financial 

public  information  at  the  Uni-  Herald,  1931-47;  June  27.  KirnbeHy°"ciark'^^*.  .!!!!!.!  !  30%  30'%  Corporation,  a  new  subsidiary 

versity  of  Northern  Colorado,  ♦  *  ♦  Knight  Newspapers  Wk  26%  field  of  insurance  premi- 

_  ,  ,  North  American  Rockwell  16  15*% 

Greeley,  %\  as  announced  by  Dr.  ,  .  Cronf  financial  Republic  Corp  .  lo  8%  urn  financing. 

Darrell  Holmes,  president.  ‘  ‘  ’  u  *  Richardson  Co  .  12  12%  Post  Financial  will  operate 

Sea,  who  Larry  R.  young  &  Rubi-  J- w.  Thompson  .  «%  23%  nationwide  offering  a  varied 

aeai.s  \Aho  will  take  a  years  ‘  j  .  V.lJ  Va,,  portfolio  of  plans  to  satisfy  a 

leave  of  absence  to  complete  his  193^6!  •  July ^hiTe  Consolidated^  10'^  9%  need  for  this  type  of  .service 

doctoral  program  at  the  Uni-  *'  ’  •  ’  ^  within  the  industry, 

versity  of  Colorado.  *  *  *  (American  STO  ^  ^  Richard  A.  Johnson  has  been 

Lundl>erg,  a  graduate  of  Paul  Tooley,  .59,  editor/pul>  Digital  Equipment  55'%  53  named  general  manager  and 

Michigan  State  University,  has  li.sher  of  the //of  Spm,r;.s  f/ero/d  Ehremeich  Photo . .  .  .  .  .  .  *9%  8%  will  operate  from  the  compa- 

been  city  editor  of  the  Greeley  at  Truth  or  Consequences,  Lee  Enterprises  .  I2'%  12'%  ny’s  regional  accounting  office 

Tribune  for  the  past  two  years.  N.M.:  June  22.  New ° York '^TimeV  .  I5%  *4%  Milwaukee.  Vincent  L.  Sas- 

Prior  to  that  he  was  with  the  *  ♦  *  Papert,  Koenig.  Lois .  3%  3'%  sano  will  operate  the  main 

Ari^ma  Daily  Sun  in  Flag-  ^  ^  ^  '5%  '5%  120  E.  Ogden  Ave., 

Usher  of  the  Salem  Oregon  Industries  .  10%  8%  Hinsdal^  Ill. 

I  1.  *  Statesman-Journal,  1  9  5  7-6  2;  (OVER  THE  COUNTER)  Post  Corporation  is  a  diver- 

nailk  Image  error  Booth  Newspapers  28  28  Slfied  firm  with  newspaper. 

The  report  on  savings  bank  *  *  *  ctn^i'w^^^  32  broadcast,  commercial  printing 

advertising  in  F&P  I  Inlv  4)  ComCorp  .  5%  5%  and  electronic  engineering 

said  67,382  line^  appeared  in  a  .  "v/a  'I/a  ^rties  in  five  staters  Post 

the  Xew  York  Times  Sunday  the  U.  S.  Savings  ^°„Pj„„es  . 28%  24%  Corporation  also  owns  All-Star 

issue  of  Iiinc  OR  TLo  fimivo  ^oid  Division  of  the  Treasury;  Downe  Comms  5  5  insurance  Corporation  of  Mil- 

issue  01  June  48.  1  he  figure  , _ Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  .  14%  I4'%  ,  -At  _ 

was  for  all  Sunday  issues  in  '  ‘  Federated  Publications  29'%  29'%  waukee,  a  writer  of  excess- 

June,  Mark  Senigo,* Times  pro-  *  *  *  SurUon''*"  3%  insurance  special- 

motion  director,  advises.  Robert  O.  Crawford,  56,  cir-  Media  General  .  24'%  24  izing  in  commercial  and  indus- 

*  culation  manager  of  the //orris-  '4%  '4%  trial  risks, 

your  pardon  burg  (Pa.)  Patriot-Xews ;  June  Post  Coro.  (Wise.)  .  10  il  • 

E&P  has  been  advised  that  a  ’  '  *  *  *  .  ^  Joins  Swift  PR  Staflf 

recent  reference  to  the  “late”  *  *  *  (Canadian  EXCHANGES)  „  r.;iiw,o„ 

Leo  (Roundy)  Coughlin  was  in  Richard  A.  M'right,  57,  vice-  July  l  July  8  Milliam  1).  Dillman, 

error.  He  continues  to  write  his  president  and  account  executive  B^cl^'porest  ’"’i!  22%  23  ston,  Ill.,  has  joined  the  public 

sports  column  in  the  Wiscoitsiu  with  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  Great  Lakes  Paper  .  I7j/®  17'/®  relations  staff  at  Swift  &  Com- 

state  Journal  six  days  a  week,  public  relations  firm;  previously  ^outhllm^"'Pres°*^**...  4T%  48  pany.  He  has  been  bureau  ^ief 

as  he  has  for  nearly  45  years,  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Thomson  Newspapers  .  I6'%  17'%  in  Chicago  for  the  Xew  York 

He  is  80  but  won’t  admit  it.  and  other  newspapers;  June  30. - Journal  of  Commerce. 
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Jobless^  pay  denied 
for  work  stoppage 

Printers  and  mailers  attemp¬ 
ting  to  collect  unemployment 
compensation  after  they  re¬ 
fused  to  cross  picket  lines  of 
the  Erie  Newspaper  Guild  in 
March,  during  a  labor 

dispute  at  the  Times  Publishing 
Company,  lost  an  appeal  to  the 
State  Unemploynnent  Compen¬ 
sation  Board  of  Review. 

The  state  agency  held  that 
work  was  available  to  them  in 
a  situation  where  the  labor  dis¬ 
pute  was  “other  than  a  lock¬ 
out.” 

It  was  also  pointed  out  by  the 
board  that  the  Guild  picket 
lines  “were  orderly  and  there 
was  no  violence,”  but  when  the 
claimants  honored  the  picket 
lines  they  were  participating  in 
the  work  stoppage  and  thus  be¬ 
came  ineligible  for  jobless  pay. 


In  addition,  the  printers  joined  , 
the  pickets  in  June. 

There  were  four  claims  by 
mailers  and  three  by  printers 
on  which  appeals  were  taken  to  j 
the  state  board.  | 

The  Times  Publishing  Com-  j 
pany  publishes  the  Sews 
(a.m.)  the  Times  (p.m.)  and 
the  Sintddi/  Times-Sews.  The 
work  stoppage  ended  July  14, 

1 !)«!). 

• 

To  leach  in  Hawaii 

David  A.  Ward  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii  as  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  journalism. 
Ward  has  been  on  the  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  of  Wichita  State  | 
University  in  Kansas  since 
1965,  and  spent  1968-69  as  visit¬ 
ing  associate  professor  in  the 
School  of  Communications,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ppr«i  sprs— r  Ml  /  f «  H  f  s 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  BrtK’hurc*.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  SS,  Norton,  Kans. 

DUNOAK 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Newspaper,  Production 
Consultants 
Box  12361 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 


Business  Oppi^rtunities 

START  OF’FSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  etjuipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO  Iferlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  lOOlO. 


— 

ANNOVNT.EMENTS 

z 

ISeicspaper  Itritkers 

_ 

SYI)  S.  (ilOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers’*  ' 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMBINT  i 
\’U  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267  i 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411  j 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  ^ 
paper  pro|>erties  sale  or  purchase.  ■ 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  400.  Gads-  ■ 
den.  Ala.  :J5002.  Ph  :  (AC  205)  546-:f:f57  ' 

The  DIAL  Agenty,  1508  Nazareth.  i 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  849-7122.  i 
"America’s  No,  1  Newspaper  Broker.*’  j 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker  I 

SaU*s-Appraisals-Consultation  ; 

18SS  N.  Euclid,  Uplantl,  Calif.  -917^6  j 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensetl  Bkr.,  | 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest  i 
Box  509.  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470  ! 


JSetvspapers  For  Sale 


ISetvspaper  Brokers 

Arizona  anti  Western  NewspaiK*rs 
SELLERS  &  HOGCE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 

HILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Contlucts  ju’ofessional.  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purcha.se  of 
highest  tpiality  daily  anti  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  t)r  purchase  of  a  pro|>erty. 
you  should  call  (AC  HDD  446.0'<T  <lay- 
tiine:  (AC  8131  783-8053  nights:  or 
write  Box  8364.  Clearwater  Beach. 
Floritla  83515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspa|)er — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  anti  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  tm  i>ersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  1S9,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2284  E.  Rttmneya,  Anaheim,  Ca.  92806 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V  Paine, 
.Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
805  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711. 


A  V  A  I  L  A  B  L  E  | 

Newspapers,  Magazines.  Broadcast 
anti  Printing  Facilities.  Write:  , 
J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY  ! 
!  825  W.  Park  Ave..  Wheaton.  HI.— 60187 

'nVO  /ONE  2  WEEKLIES  for  sale, 
j  Establishetl  1S78.  (Jross  $50,000.  Excel¬ 
lent  iirofil  anti  growth  potential.  Box 
953.  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

NORTHERN  N.  J.  WEEKLY,  estab- 
I'shetl  1951.  Perfect  for  couple.  Legal 
paper.  Asking:  $12,500  (201)  778-8800. 

HEALTH  NECESSITATES  SALE  of 
Mitlwest  Daily — 11,000  Monday  through 
Friday.  Management  will  remain.  Can 
double  in  five  years.  $Po-million  gross; 
— $600.0(10:  $800,000  down;  balance 

financed  Write:  Keefe  News,  601  W. 
Rantlolph,  Chicago,  III.--  60606. 

St  >1  *T1 1 K  K  \  N  !•;  \V  K  Nl ;  I.A  N  I>  WKEK  LY 
serving  well-known  community  on 
Lt>ng  Islantl  Sound.  Printing  farmed 
out.  Asking  $70,000.  terms.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co,  National  Press  Bldg, 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 

HARE  OPPORTUNITY;  98th  year  or 
successful  newspaper;  4,000  circula¬ 
tion;  village  getting  new  $75,000,000 
plant:  tremendous  i>ossibilities.  Near¬ 
est  city  5()-miles  away.  (Contact  H.  W. 
Palmer,  844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y  13210 
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Seivspapers  For  Sale 

SEACOAST  WEEKLY,  offset,  (fross- 
ing  $80,000:  $10,000  down;  permissive 
terms.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Drive.  Ana- 
helm,  Calif. — 92806. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY  to  purchase 
profitable  ABC  Connecticut  weekly  for 
its  gross  of  $200,0(>0.  Box  1049,  Etlitor 
&  Publisher. 


ISetvspapers  Wanted 

YOUNG  EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER 
wifh  sales  know-how  and  $100,000  plus 
in  cash  seeks  ownership  of  liest  i)Os- 
sible  wet'kiy,  semi-weekly  or  small 
daily  in  /one  8  or  4.  You  would  be 
proud  to  have  him  succeed  you.  Box 
lull,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  BUY  WEEKLY,  Northern  : 
N.J.  or  Lting  Island;  high  five  or  low  I 
six-figures  gross:  immetliate  action,  i 
Box  987,  Etlitor  &  Publisher.  | 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspa|>er  Service  , 
Ctimpany,  Inc..  P.O  Drawer  12428,  i 
Panama  City,  Florida — 32401. 

WANT  TO  BUY  ALL  OR  PART  in-  | 
terest  in  strong  weekly  or  daily  in  \ 
West  Texas  or  New  Mexico.  Y’our  reply  ‘ 
confidential.  Box  1027,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SMALL  WEEKLY 
NEW  JERSEY' 

BOX  886.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ' 


Puhlicatinns  For  Sale 


PROFITABLE 

ANNUAL  PUBLICATION 
FOR  SALE 

Urgent  retirement  plus  other  con- 
sitlerations  affords  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  steady  income  ad¬ 
vertising  proi)erty.  Gross  over  500,- 
000.  With  or  without  plant  and 
equipment.  Zone  Area  2.  Financial 
references  re<iuire<l.  Box  923,  Rlitor 
&  Publisher 


\ E\\  Sl».\ l*K K  SK K V ICES 

Features  Arailahle 

WEEKLY  FOOD  FEATURE 
Entertaining  essays  on  food  subjects 
plus  terrific  reci|K‘s.  Now  in  dailies 
and  weeklies— 2,000  to  250,000  circula-  | 
tion.  Fri“e  s,amples.  Sandel  and  Pritch  , 
English.  624  Texas  Circle,  Tucson,  j 
Ariz. — 85711 . 

BRITAIN.  EUROPE-  U.S.  news  team  i 
covers  politics,  economics,  business,  1 
etc.  Prompt,  readable  copy.  EURO¬ 
PEAN  NEWS,  LTD..  5  &  6  Clements  ! 
Inn.  London  WC2,  England. 

BRIGHTEN  UP  ; 

YOUR  NEWSPAPER  ' 

with  the  fast  and  funny  lien  of  a  free¬ 
lance  satirist.  Send  local  news  clip¬ 
pings  and  receive  sample  tailor-written  I 
column.  Box  1039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Fress-Time  Arailahle 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE-  Lowest 
rates  in  New  York  area  for  offset 
press  work.  Located  within  50-miles 
of  N.Y.C.  N  Y.  bus  can  deliver  flats: 
truck  facilities  for  delivery.  Quality 
work,  fast  service,  lowest  rates.  Call 
collect  (914)  9S6-2061.  Mr.  Klein  or  Mr. 
Bradner.  Wawayanda  Publishers,  Inc., 
Warwick,  N.Y. — 10990. 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders 
capable  of  printing  24  standard  and 
48  tabloid  pages.  Good  press  time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesrlay. 
Ready  early  in  September.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201  )  766-3060.  Recorder  Pub  Co. 
Bernardsville.  N.J. — 07924. 


NEWSP.APEK  SERVICES  ^ 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


Special  Editions 

YOU  WILL  NET  YOUR  OPEN  RATE 
Commission  basis  only !  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  references  from  newapaiiers  in 
15  states.  M.A.S.  MISSOURI,  INC., 
P.O.  Box  660,  Independence,  Mo. — 
64052  ;  or  call  (816)  254-2774. 


MACHINEKY  &  SI  PPLIF:s 

Circulation  Supplies 

POLY  BAGS  -FOR  LESS ! 

5'/i  X  16"  with  I’i"  lip  on  cardlxiard 
headers  $2.70  i>er  M;  other  sizes  and 
colors  available :  many  sizes  in  stock 
for  immediate  delivery.  Call  or  write; 
Saturation  Home  Delivery  Co.,  Inc.,, 
1215  Jericho  Tpke.,  New  Hyde  Park, 
N.Y.-  11040.  (AC  516)  328-2182. 


Composing  Rtntm 

JUSTOWRITERS- -Large  selection  of 
excellent  tra<le-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO'  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes  Intertyiiea — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007. 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  iiersonnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters^— Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
08031.  (AC  609)  428-;!223. 

JUST  PICK  UP  easy  payments  and 
own  our  Fairchilil  Photo  Tyi>e  Setter 
2000,  now  printing  three  Penna.  week¬ 
lies.  Bought  new  in  ’69  Companion 
pieces  includeil.  Box  951,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS;  8-pt.  Re¬ 
producers.  10  and  12-pt.  Perforators, 
excellent  condition.  6  perforators,  3 
RepriKlucers,  1  Reiierforator  Headliner 
Model  880.  29  Type  fonts;  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Kirms  Ptg.  Co.,  Main  St., 
Avon,  N.J.-  07717.  Ph :  (201)  774-8000. 

PHOTO-LATHE,  12  x  IS,  with  color 
head  and  filter.  Go<k1  condition.  Con¬ 
tact  :  ACC  Press.  ACC  Station,  Box 
7938,  Abilene,  Texas-  79601. 

1  PHOTON  200A:  2  Varityiier  Head¬ 
liners  and  discs:  1  Varityper,  adjacent 
cold-type  equipment.  Contact  Bill  Miller 
(201)  667-2200. 

FAIRCHILD  TELETYPE 
MULITFACE  PERFORATOR 
As  new  (Aug.  ’68)  with 
TTS  Table  &  Linecounter 
Sacrifice  $2450.  cash. 

Ovid  Bell  Press.  Fulton,  Mo. — 65251 

THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
saves  11,400  square  inches  of  fliMir 
space  every  day  by  using  jm.  Space- 
maker  Newspai>er  Turtles  22"  narrow. 
All-welded  frames,  self-lubricating  iron- 
tops.  5"  BB  casters.  Today’s  best  buy! 
Jack  Moore,  R  1,  Medina.  Ohio — 44256. 


Engraving  Equipment 

PAKOROL-GK  Model  17  film  proces¬ 
sor,  new  in  1966.  Replenisher  and  de¬ 
veloper  tanks,  spare  rack  and  parts. 
Inquire:  Lorain  Journal,  Lorain,  Ohio 
44052.  Mr.  Gene  Yohn. 


Material  For  Sale 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Onler  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOIO. 
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MAC  HINKKY  &  SI  PPMES 

\1  iscellaneous  Machinery 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
Ifayabim  wltk  ordsri 


4-w«eks . $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3'weel(s . $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weel(s  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

l-week  $1.30  per  line. 


Count  live  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Romlffonc*  should  accompany  das- 
sWod  copy  when  submitfed  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  ee- 
tabllshed.l 


4-weeks 

3-weeks 

2-weeks 

1-week 


$1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.80  per  line. 


Count  live  average  words  per  tine 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 


The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 


Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  art  valid  for  1-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plata  2-7050 
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M.U.HINKKY  &  SITPPI.IE.S 

Perforator  Tape 


HEEP  ANTED 

Administratirf* 


Display  Advertising 


REPAIR  PARTS  for  Two-Revolution 
I^ee  press:  also  for  sale:  Model  E 
Omaha  Folder;  12  x  1ft  manual  mat 
roller  with  base-hiprh  plate.  Contact; 
ACC  Press,  ACC  Station,  Box  7938, 
Abilene,  Texas — 79601. 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col¬ 
ors.  Top  quality 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-3555 
25  B.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


The  foUmving  items  of  equipment  ore 
left  from  the  recent  con7  ersion  to  offset 
by  The  Yuma  Daily  Sun.  This  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  storage  at  the  Sun*s  ne7V 
location,  2055  Arizona  Avenue.  Yuma. 
Arizona,  85364.  Contact  Frank  S,  Brady 
tor  prices  and  infor^tuttion. 

I  Goss  tubular  plate  router 
I  Goss  tubular  stereo  plate  finishing 
machine 

1  Goss  tubular  vacuum  casting  box 
1  Simplex  electric  ctirve<i  scorcher,  220- 
volts 

1  Radial  router  (Hammond)  R-4.  routs 
both  shell  and  type  high  pages  plus 
mortising  of  shell  plates 
1  Hjunmond  plate  shaver,  shaves  all 
siz€»s  of  shell,  type  high  base  ma¬ 
terials  from  thumb  nail  to  full  page 

1  Nolan  remelt  pot,  4000  lbs 

2  Nolan  watcT-cooled  ingot  molds, 
double  4  cavity  mold  and  1  ingot 
Carry  cart 

1  Duplex  tubular  plate  finishing  stand 
1  .^ta-Hi  mat  finaltrim  with  stand 
I  Sta-Hi  former.  4  years  old 

1  Inner  pot  for  remelt  pot 

2  Cline  control  panels  for  presses 


Presses  &  Machinery 


The  Largest  Selection  of 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Rotary  Newspaper 
Presses  In  the  U.S. 


GOSS  HEADLINERS 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLES 
SCOTT  HI-SPEED 


GENERAL 

MANAGER 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex- 
perienced  professional  with  group  of  3 
offset  w’eeklies  in  Area  3.  Right  i)erson 
will  soon  l)ecome  advertising  manager. 
Box  1012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Expanding  weekly  newspaper  group 
in  Midwest  needs  strong  adminis¬ 
trative  General  Manager  to  be  in 
complete  charge  of  five  newspa¬ 
pers.  Up  to  $35,000  salary— de¬ 
pending  on  background.  Excellent 
incentive  on  profit.  Send  resume 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  weekly 
offset  in  dynamic  growth  area.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  S^nd  resume  to  Box 
1002.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Box  1040 

Editor  &  Publisher 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
—Preference  to  career  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  individual  with  proven  suc¬ 
cessful  sales  record  who  seeks  a  larger 
opportunity.  Salary  A-  commission  -f 
excellent  Itenefits.  For  more  information 
write  Personnel  Dept.,  Rockford  News¬ 
papers,  News  Tower,  Rockford,  III.— 
61105.  A  Gannett  Xe^cspaper 


Available  Through: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT- 
BUSINE.SS  M.\NAGER 
Large  eastern  daily.  Know  purchasing, 
production,  business  administration: 
legal  exi>erience  a  plus  To  $25,000.  Fee 
paid.  Colgate  Agency,  369  Lexington 
.\ve..  New  York,  N.Y. — 10(»17. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail  and 
classifietl,  lor  daily  newspai>ers  in  E&P 
Zones  5,  7  and  ft.  Send  tyi>ewritten 
resume,  references  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  100  W,  Monroe,  Chicago, 
Ill.-  60603. 


Artists 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle 
established  and  new  accounts  for  large 
circualtion  offset  paper  in  expanding, 
live  market.  Immediate  0|)ening  for 
pnHluctiv<‘  person.  Excellent  working 
and  living  conditions;  promising  fu¬ 
ture.  Call  Mr.  Signer  now!  (ftlo)  6Hft- 
S50S;  or  senti  resume  to  913  S.  Florida 
Ave.,  Lakelunil,  Fla. — 33S03. 


CALIFORNIA  CALLS  A  COPY  PRO 
WHO  CAN  SELL  IN  PRINT! 


Write  or  Call  for  Details  '  &  Puhiishen 


LAYOUT  ARTIST,  familiar  wit)i  Com- 
pugraphics,  for  new  weekly  in  grow- 

imr  ara  of  Texas.  Sen.1  resume  to  Box  .CELLING  ADS  like  a 

I  house  afire?  Inspire  and  coach  other 


fi-UNIT  VANGUARD.  2:1  and  >4 
folder,  2  sincle  rollstands.  Excellent 
condition.  Contact :  The  Times  News 
Record.  LehiRhton,  Pa. — 18235;  or 
(215)  .377-20.51. 


ARTISTS  All'round  person  needed  for  j  talented  writers?  “Marry"  words  and 
top  metropolitan  daily  Zone  2.  Box  Kraphics  meanincfully  ?  Have  you  the 
902,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  capacity  to  l)e  creative  CHIEF’? 


Circulation 


NEWS  KING 

6  units,  6  roll  stands, 

2  Color  King  folders. 
Only  2  years  old. — Available  now. 


Universal  Printing  Equip.  Co. 


lyndhurst.  N.J.  07071 
201-438-3744 


HOFv  Color  Convertible  Press  (1954) 
9  units  with  full  color.  Available  1971 


CIRCCIaATION  MANAGER  We  are 
)<M>king  fcr  an  cx|»erienccd.  <lynamic 
l>erson  who  can  train,  lead  and  suiter- 
vise  a  growth  a.m.  operati<»n.  Must  Ite 
strong  in  Home  Delivery,  service,  col¬ 
lections,  and  well-<|ualified  to  work 
with  a  large  adult  motor  route  group. 
Car  furnished  for  itersonal  and  busi- 
net-s.  G<kKl  salary,  plus  Itonus  and 
fringes.  Write,  furnishing  resume  of 
eN|K»rienre.  qualifications,  marital  sta¬ 
tus,  etc.  Box  19.50.  E^litor  &  Publisher. 


Then  a  better  life  and  unlimite<l  future 
await  you  in  fame<l.  uncrowde<i.  smog- 
free  California  coastal  beauty  spot.  Be¬ 
come  key  member  compact,  thriving, 
highly  resi)erte<l  firm  specialising  syn¬ 
dicate  selling  world-wide.  Friendly, 
unstuffy  atmosphere. 


4 .1  assi ft  ed  Ad rertisi ng 


2  SCOTT  Press  Units,  22% "  with  reels 
&  pasters. 


C-H  Newspaper  Conveyor,  6 
complete.  Imme<liate  delivery. 


3  CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS,  colum¬ 
nar-mounted. 


WO*OD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Nee<l  strong  leader  w’ith  creative  ability 
for  lift, 000  daily  and  Sunday.  2-5  years* 
experience  in  classifie<l  sales  or  man¬ 
agement  require<l.  Excellent  salary  and 
commission.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Dean  Phipps, 
Advertising  Director,  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska — 
99.501. 


WViter  we  seek  is  gifted,  imaginative, 
sales-orientevl  man  (woman?)  commit- 
t<xl  to  making  advertising  pay  off  (not 
show  off)  — a  learner  regardless  of  age. 
Job  demands  congenial,  well  organize^!, 
stdf-  actuated,  productive  pro — demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  GET  THINGS  DONE. 
Assume  heavy  responsibility  from  the 
start.  Retail  merchandising  and  or 
heme  furnishings  ex|»erience  desirable. 
High  starting  pay  plus  b^>nus.  lYenefits. 
plenty  more  (including  e<iuity)  when 
••ontribulion  merits.  Our  nt^etl  is  imme¬ 
diate  and  urgent. 


REN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N  Y.  17.  N.Y.  0X7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment 


CAPITAL  STEHEO  plate  ronve.vor  and 
dropper  for  2.3-9/16*'  cut-off.  Delivery 
from  floor  to  floor  19'  3".  Delivery  table 
9'  4".  Call  W,  James  Reed  (AC  701) 
23.5-7311:  or  write  Box  2020,  Fargo. 
N.D.— .5ftl02. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for 
growing  30,000  six-<lay  publication  in 
Zone  3.  who  is  young  enough  and  dedi- 
cate<l  enough  to  grow  with  us.  This  is 
an  ideal  opportunity  for  a  rlassifie<l 
sa'esman,  or  second  man  now  in  classi- 
fie<l  department,  who  wants  to  move  up 
and  manage  the  department.  S<*nd  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  KM.i,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


If  you  honestly  meet  our  re<iuirenients, 
a  BETTER  LIP'E  (in  every  sense) 
awaits  you  NOW.  Don’t  blow  it!  Write 
fully,  in  confidence,  detailing  why  it’s 
YOU  we  seek.  Include  aspirations, 
availability*  present  income,  best 
writing  samples  (which  we’ll  return 
if  reciuested).  We  will  answer  every 
letter. 


BOX  1051,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


i}isfday  itlrertising 


W  anted  To  liur 


WANTED:  CLINE  Pevlestal  Reel,  dou¬ 
ble  width  with  tension.  Jim  Cmuier. 
Salina,  Journal.  Salina.  Kans.  -67101. 
(AC  913)  TA  3-6363. 


MlCHKfAN — A<lvertising  Director.  18,- 
1)00  circulation  offset  weekly;  county- 
seat.  You  will  direct  all  sales  and  pro¬ 
motions  :  ft  staffers.  Modern  plant. 
Write  or  call  Frank  Shepherd.  General 
Manager,  Ingham  County  News.  Ma¬ 
son,  Mich.  -48854  (517)  677-9011. 

A  Panax  Publication 


HKIP  ANTKI) 

Administrative 


TWO  MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE’S  for 
southern-based  newspaper  group.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  publish  your  own  news¬ 
paper  and  participate  in  ownership. 
Those  selected  will  join  successful,  ex¬ 
pansion-minded  management  staff.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
938,  Eflitor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  AD  MANAGER  or  assistant 
ad  manager  on  award-winning  news- 
jiaper  of  5.500  circulation  in  progres¬ 
sive  northeastern  Indiana  city  of  8,500 
pc.pulation.  Top  pay.  Hospital  and  sur¬ 
gical  plan.  Pay  while  sick.  Liberal 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  group  life  insurance  and  pension 
plan.  l)oth  fully  company-paid.  Ideal 
working  conditions  in  modern  equip- 
pe<l  and  air-conditione<l  letterpress 
plant.  Two  weeks’  vacation.  We  pay 
moving  expenses.  Write  details  and  in¬ 
clude  sample  layouts.  Strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  Evening  News-Banner  Corp., 
Bluffton,  Tnd.-- 46714  James  Rarbieri. 
Ph:  (219)  824-0322. 


SALESMAN 


National 

Financial 

Publication 


To  contact  security  deal¬ 
ers,  institutions  and  cor¬ 
porations  in  Chicago  and 
the  Midwest. 

Salary  plus  special  bene¬ 
fits  for  a  fascinating  busi¬ 
ness  career. 


DEPT.  6D— P.O.  BOX  226 
CHURCH  ST.  STATION 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10008 
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XUI 


Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Editorial 

IDEAS— NOT  CLICHES 
We  want  a  writer  or  editor  with  a 
fresh  approach  to  sijorts  news  on  an 
afternoon  newspaper  with  state-wide 
circulation.  This  job  offers  a  challenge 
to  someone  who  can  plan  coverage  and 
supervise  writers.  Desk  experience  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  essential.  The  starting 
salary  for  this  job  in  Chart  Area  6 
will  be  at  least  $150-a-week:  more  if 
qualifications  merit.  Box  918,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

~  editor/writer’ 

Social  Studies 

You  will  qualify,  if  you  can  plan, 
write,  and  edit  social  studies  articles, 
and  if  you  can  deal  with  nationally- 
known  advisors  and  contributors.  You 
will  compete  with  top  editors  and  wriu 
ers  in  your  field  for  this  job.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  publishing  social  studies  ma- 
teral  is  essental. 

We  are  a  Chicago  educational  pub¬ 
lisher,  known  around  the  world.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  is  open,  with  generous 
profit-sharing  plan  and  other  out¬ 
standing  benefits.  Write  giving  back¬ 
ground  and  experience. 

BOX  954 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

SPORTS  WRITER  interested  in  all 
seasons,  especially  small  college  bas¬ 
ketball,  which  is  big  time  here.  In¬ 
teresting  opportunity  for  young  person 
on  4-man  staff.  Good  pay,  usual 
fringes,  5-day  work  week  on  7-day 
modern  morning.  Tell  all  first  letter. 
Dave  Owen.  Managing  Editor,  Messen¬ 
ger  and  Inquirer,  Owensboro,  Ky. — 
42301. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Upstate  New  York 
15,500  a.m.  daily.  Looking  for  some¬ 
one  ready  to  take  over  on  2-person 
desk.  We’ve  got  all  of  them :  baseball 
to  sailing — basketball  to  skiing.  Beauti¬ 
ful  place  to  live  and  work.  Contact  Lee 
Lapensohn,  Press-Republican,  Platts¬ 
burgh.  N.Y.— 12901. 

MUSIC-ART  SPECIALIST 
Good  opportunity  for  newspai)er- 
trained,  arts-oriented  writer  capable  of 
reviewing  musical  events,  some  theater 
in  laymen’s  language,  turning  out 
readable  features  about  people  in  all 
arts.  Good  second  stringer  could  move 
up  to  No.  1  with  metropolitan  (Zone 
81  daily  in  area  where  there  is  plenty 
of  action.  Box  958,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER 

Afternoon  daily  (Zone  2)  offers  an  at¬ 
tractive  copy  desk  position  to  a  i)erson 
seeking  growth,  responsibility  and  op- 
l>ortunity  It’s  a  perfect  step  to  utilize 
a  stream  of  ideas  on  a  fast-moving 
desk.  Five-day  week;  moving  expense 
allowance:  college  community,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  employee  lienefit  program.  Write 
Box  1017,  Editor  &  Publisher  in  com- 
j>lete  confidence. 


EDITORS — 32,000  daily  expanding  into 
new  offset  plant  can  use  one  or  two 
key  editors  No  chair  warmers  or  para¬ 
graph  markers.  We  need  people  who 
can  generate  ideas,  work  independently, 
develop  stories,  train  young  reporters 
and  help  improve  the  fastest-growing, 
most  honored  daily  in  Tennessee.  Quali¬ 
fications  include  layout  ability,  editing 
experience  and  news  judgment — not 
necessarily  age.  We’re  large  enough  to 
reward  quality,  small  enough  to  offer 
respon.sibility.  Write  W.  N.  Roesgen. 
Executive  E<litor.  Kingsport  Times- 
News,  Kingston.  Tenn. — 37662. 


STATE  GOVERNMENT 
EDITORIAL  WRITING 
Cover  major  Midwest  state  capital : 
handle  all  phases  of  state  government 
including  editorial  writing  and  in-depth 
articles  on  state  and  national  issues 
Must  have  extensive  reix>rting  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  editorial  writing  back¬ 
ground.  BA  required:  advanced  degree 
desirable.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quired  to  Box  995,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


Editorial 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHEK  for 
new  weekly  offset  in  growing  vacation 
area.  Got  in  on  the  ground  floor.  Send 
resume  to  Box  10 10,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  WRITER  with 
experience  in  covering  college  or  pro¬ 
fessional  basketball.  Must  have  desk 
e.\i)erience  and  know  how  to  edit  copy. 
Above  all,  must  be  a  careful  workman. 
Write  Jeff  Denl)erg.  Executive  Si>orts 
Editor,  The  Miami  News,  Miami,  Flor¬ 
ida— 33152. 

.-fn  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


We’re  looking  for  a 
versatile  young  man 
to  be  our 
SPORTS  EDITOR! 

Southeastern  Ohio’s  aggressive  16,500 
evening  and  Sunday  Athens  Messen-  | 
ger  seeking  energetic  sports  man  with 
l)ent  for  features,  columns,  layout.  Re- 
si)onsible  for  coverage  of  18  area  high  j 
schools  plus  Ohio  University,  top  sports  j 
school  in  Mid-.^merican  Conference  i 
eight  of  last  12  years.  Send  resume.  ■ 
samples  to  Publisher,  The  Messenger, 
Athens.  Ohio  45701  | 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  daily  I 
newspaiiers  in  E&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8  ; 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritter  resume,  j 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.. 
loO  W.  Monroe,  Chicago,  III. — 60603.  i 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  ; 

A  loading;  New  Knt^Iand  netropolitan 
paper,  with  heavy  simrts  coveraK^, 
needs  a  top  ropy  e<Utor  with  some 
make-up  ex|)erience.  This  is  a  Kood  job 
for  a  youHK  person.  Box  9‘JO,  Ekii- 

tor  &  Publisher. 

UNDEKSTUllY  to  Bice  Cleinow 
Box  1005 

Editor  &  Publisher 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  new  weekly 
offset  in  ifrowinj?  vacation  area.  Get  in 
on  the  ground  floor.  Send  resume  to 
Box  99S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pennsylvania  Sunday  newspaper  needs 
EXPERIENCED  WRITER  with  broad 
interests.  Variety  makes  this  job 
worthwhile.  You’ll  tackle  top  local 
stories  and  make  them  interesting  and 
ea.sy  to  understand  •  •  .  education, 

me<licine.  research.  public  affairs. 
You’ll  ba  our  twuble-shooter  on  the 
difficult  stories.  If  you’re  ready  to  get 
involved  in  more  serious  reporting  and 
writing,  send  resume  in  complete  con- 
fid<  nce  to  Box  1016,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


O  P  Y  DESK 

Opportunity  for  experienced  copy- 
reader  on  stimulating  ME&S  news- 
pHiier  in  one  of  our  fastest-growing 
metropolitan  areas.  Wonderful  facili¬ 
ties  for  education,  recreation,  culture 
ami  healthful  living.  Apply  to: 
Personnel  Manager 
DISPATCH  &  PIONEER  PRESS 
C3  E.  4th  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minn. — 55101 

SOin'HERN  UNIVERSITY  in  Chart 
Area  6  nee<l8  experienced  news  bureau 
writer  by  Sept.  1.  Degree,  preferably 
Master’s,  required.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume,  including  salary  requirement,  to 
Box  1034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  for  grow¬ 
ing  small  daily,  South  Florida.  Must 
Ik*  local-news  conscious,  able  to  handle 
own  layouts.  Write  Box  1028,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached 
the  i>eak  of  your  i)erformance  there?  If 
so  we  are  looking  for  you.  Where?  A 
metropolitan  7-day  morning  newspaiier, 
in  Chart  Area  8,  is  expanding  its  op¬ 
erations  and  has  openings  for  qualified 
young  |)eople  for  all  types  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  news  department —report¬ 
ers,  copy  editors,  editorial  writers, 
si^ecial  w'riters.  Give  us  your  complete 
academic  and  working  experience  in 
the  first  letter  to  Box  860.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Salaries  lietter-than-average. 
CkkkI  l)enefits  and  pension  program,  ex¬ 
cellent  living  comlitions, 

or  July  11,  1970 


Editorial 


REPORTER — general  assignments — for 
growing  small  daily,  S.W.  Florida 
coastal  community.  Highly  desirable 
area.  Must  be  self-starter  type,  de¬ 
pendable.  City  desk  future.  Write  T.  E. 
Hayer,  Ass(K.‘iate  Elitor,  Naples  Daily 
News,  Naples,  Fla.-  33940. 

DIRECTOR  OF  ”neWS  BUREAU— 
Fast-growing  State  University  of  New 
York  unit  in  northeast  part  of  the 
state  seeks  mature,  intelligent,  self¬ 
starter  for  news  bureau  director’s  po¬ 
sition.  Qualified  applicant  has  proven 
writing  skills,  at  least  the  Bachelor’s 
degree,  and  an  interest  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  higher  education.  Join  staff 
of  four  professionals.  Salary  negoti-  ^ 
able:  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Write 
Box  1048,  Editor  &  Publisher  for  de- 
taile<l  job  description.  Applications  re- 
ceiveil  through  Aug.  1.  Start  work 
Sept.  9.  ! 

HAVE  OPEJNING  for  experienced  j 
writer  to  take  charge  of  6-person  news-  | 
room:  also  need  beginner — some  exi)eri-  j 
ence  for  general  re|)orter.  Fine  com-  | 
munity.  Group  affiliation.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Write  L.  U.  Conrad, 
Evening  Times,  Monroe,  Wise. — 53566. 


Editorial 


MIDWE’ST  P.M.  WANTS  REPORTER 
who  knows,  res|)ects  fundamentals  well 
enough  to  justify  freedom  from  cliches, 
formula  assignmnts.  Box  1025,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 

PROGRESSIVE.  AWARD-WINNING  6- 
day  p.m.  offset  newspaper  in  northern 
Illinois  se<*king  experienced  rejiorter 
for  general  assignment  now,  assistant 
new  editor  slot  in  near  future.  Must 
1)6  strong  on  local  government,  in- 
depth  reporting.  Good  pay,  resi>onsi- 
bility  and  opiiortunity,  and  fringes. 
Write  Box  1020,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Expanding  mid-Atlantic  university  of¬ 
fice  of  public  information  seeks  news 
eilitor  with  sharp  writing  and  editing 
skills  to  write  new's  stories,  develop 
ieatures  and  contribute  to  si)ecial  pub¬ 
lications  in  office  where  new’  programs 
and  approaches  to  problem-solving  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  Prefer  J-<legree, 
news  major,  with  li-5  years’  solid  e.x- 
l>erience  on  daily  newspaper.  Salary 
to  $10,000.  Send  resume,  including 
salary  history  and  re<iuirements,  in 
confidence,  to  Box  1033.  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher.  .-la  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 


Order  Blank 


m  Name- 


m  Addresa - - - - 

1  City - - 

1  State - Zip  Code. 

I  By - - — 

g  Classification  _ _ _ 

1  Copy  _ _ 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


g  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  M 

1  Mail  to:  1 

g  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  *  New  York,  New  York  10022  B 
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HKI.P  WANTKl) 


HELP  W  ANTED 


HELP  W  ANTED 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 


HELP  W  ANTED 


Public  Relations 


EDITOR-WRITER  for  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  (80,000-plus  circulation)  published 
since  1913  for  railroad  policyholders 
and  their  families.  Strong  writing-edit¬ 
ing  ability  a  must;  knowledge  of  trans- 
I>oi-tation  field  helpful.  Top  benefits : 
far  northside  location.  Please  send 
resume  sjimples,  anil  present  salary 
to  A.  1.  Welter,  Dept.  02.  Benefit  Trust 
Life  Insurance  Co..  ITTl  Howard  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. — 60626. 


BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA  f'LORlUA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Need  exiterienced  man  for  combi¬ 
nation  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 
*14.1.00  for  hour  week  (nights). 

Fringe  lienefits.  Contact  Personnel 
Office,  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Ha. 
33578  or  'phone  (813)  958-7755. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  —  Must 
have  full  knowledge  of  (loss  Commu¬ 
nity  or  Color  King.  Dayton  (Ohio) 
area,  (lood  starting  salary  with  fringe 
lienefits.  Send  rr^sume  anil  salary  re- 
iiuirements  to  Box  707,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Ijoyou  t — Paste/ 1  'p 


MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST,  ex- 
perienceil  in  prislucing  camera-ready 
advertising  layouts  with  cold  tyjie  anil 
rejiro  mat  services.  Must  lie  callable 
of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Singer  (813)  688- 
soOH :  nr  write  913  S.  Florida  Ave.. 
Lakeland,  Fla.— 33803. 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  for  Wyo-  I 
mine’s  larjfest  neNvsi>ui)er,  the  mornin^r 
Cas|)er  Star-Tribune.  Mcniern  plant.  I 
uith  5-unit  Urbanite,  injclutling  process  i 
color  unit.  5-day  wt^ek,  7*^  hours  daily.  ] 
KnoNvIetlge  of  camera  and  platemaking 
pr(K*esses  very  helpful.  Clean  air, 
plenty  hunting  anti  fishing,  good  muni¬ 
cipal  golf  course:  sick  leave,  hospita. 
insurance.  i>ension  plan.  No  rat  race. 
Call  Joe  i>udley.  Press  Foreman,  after 
5:30  in  the  aftermxin  (mountain  time) 
AC  307  237-b451. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  prtxlucing 
weekli€*s  and  other  ne\vspa|)er  produc¬ 
tion.  OpiK)rtunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  tlaily  news- 
pai>er,  35-hour  week:  full  fringe  l>ene- 
fits  including  sick  pay.  retirement  and 
three  weeks  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  ct>mmunity  with  year-round 
re<*reational  opixrrtunities.  Contact : 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press.  Drawer 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 


DO  YOU 
WANT 

GOOD 


Miscellaneous 


OPENINCS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— all 
tyiies.  Write;  Pennsylvania  Newspa- 
lar  Publishers'  Association,  2717  N. 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. — 17110. 


PRESSMAN  for  Goss  Community  off- 
set  press.  Five-ilay  week,  air-condi- 
tioneil  tdant,  ideal  working  conditions. 
Daily  Sentinel,  WiKHlstock,  Ill.-  60098.  | 
(815)  338-1300.  Ask  for  W.  Burfeindt.  | 


Printers 


( I  pr'ra  tors—M  acli  i  n  ists 


MACHINIST  — •  Permanent  situation. 
Fast-growing  daily  newspaiier  in  North¬ 
ern  Ohio.  OpiKirtunity  for  advance- 
iiK-nt.  Oild-ty|>e  oiicration  with  Com- 
Iiugra))hics-hot  tyiie-TTS-Comets-Mix- 
cr.'.  Seeking  young  man  to  handle 
pholotyiiesi'tting  machines.  Excellent 
ci.mpany  lienefits.  Write  Box  629,  Eili- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  or  exferienced  apprentice. 
Must  be  draft-exempt.  Enjoy  life  in  a 
progressive  central  Ohio  community.  A 
gre-at  opiKirtunity  for  the  right  iierson. 
24-page  letteniress  o|ieration,  convert¬ 
ing  to  offset  within  three  yars.  Gooil 
wages,  luofit-sharing,  retirement  ii'an 
and  other  fringe  lienefits.  Give  com¬ 
plete  background  first  letter.  Write: 
Publisher,  Mount  Vernon  News,  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio  4:!050. 


PRINTING  MANAGER  —  Colorado 
State  University  is  seeking  an  exiieri- 
enceil,  aggressive  leader  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  oiieration  of  its  off¬ 
set  printing  plant.  Degree  reiiuireil. 
Sajary  o)ien.  Write:  Lee  C.  Siple.  Dir., 
Printing  and  Publications  Service, 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.— 80521. 


INCOME 


in  a  growth  job  writing  for 
all  media  (print,  film,  TV) 
away  from  urban  woes? 


THE  LARGE.ST  WEB  OFFSET 
PLANT  IN  N.Y.C.  HAS 
SEVERAL  CHOICE  OPENINGS  FOR 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Mc<iium-si7.e  New  England  tlaily  anti  i 
Buntlay  newspaper  has  t>i>ening  for  I 
comiK>sing  nxmi  foreman  ex|)eriencetl  1 
in  hot  metal  t)i>eratitm  inclutling  TTS  :  | 
knowledge  of  pht>tt>ctfm|K>sition  anti  , 
paste-up  desirable,  (axxl  salary  anti  | 
l>enefits.  Box  716,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


LIN(/rYPE  OPERATOR  or  combina¬ 
tion  man.  Permanent  situation.  Oi)|)t)r- 
tunity  fttr  atlvaneement.  VV’ill  consider 
trainee*.  Hospitalizatittn.  excellent  re¬ 
tirement  tfrogram.  Contact  F.  Ht)enig. 
News-Heraltl.  3JSH79  Mentor  Ave..  Wil¬ 
loughby.  Ohio—  41094:  or  call  (AC  216) 
942-2100. 


WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSMEN 


LIVE  IN  AN  IDEAL  CLIMATED 
Olfonings  for  two  machine  oi>erators 
anti  one  monitor.  Night  shift  4:30  to 
12:30:  37'_*  hour  week.  Call  or  write: 
.M  Kist’er.  Herald-Tribune.  Sarasota. 
Fla. — .3357S;  or  *phone  (^13)  95S.7755. 


Exi>erience  on  Goss  Urbanite  or  Cot¬ 
trell  V-22  is  retjuiretl.  High  salary,  ex¬ 
cellent  l>enefits.  sttx'k  options,  etc. 
Company  has  living  accommodations 
available  for  pressmen  anti  families. 
Call  collect  (212)  629-29(Mi. 


ONE  OF  SOUTHEAST'S  MOST  MOD¬ 
ERN  OFFSET  PLANTS  neetls  an  as-  I 
sistant  Press-Cameni  Foreman.  Must  ! 
know  web  press,  camera  anti  color 
work.  Oi>en  shop.  Sent!  resume  anti  ' 
salary  retjuirements  to  Bt)x  955,  Etlitor  I 
&  Publisher. 


There’s  no  better  opportu¬ 
nity  in  PR  field  than  this 
one  on  headquarters  PR 
staff  of  socially-responsible, 
consumer  -  oriented  major 
U.S.  corporation.  You'll  work 
with  respected  pros  on  im¬ 
portant  assignments  involv¬ 
ing  enough  travel  to  break 
the  routine.  Midwest  small- 
city  location;  two  universi¬ 
ties,  excellent  schools,  near¬ 
by  lakes. 


Photocomposition 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— New  Eng- 
land  daily — 30.00()  circulation:  letter- 
press  :  alkove-average  pay  and  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  l>enefits.  Send  resume  Box 
1014.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET-LETTERPRESS  PRINTERS 
darkroom  technician:  experienced.  All 
benefiits.  Write  for  interview:  Alan 
Poe.  The  Fau<iuirer  Democrat,  Warren- 
ton,  Va.— 221^6. 


.SMALL  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  off¬ 
set  daily  nee<ls  exi>erience<l  photocom- 
|K)sition  keylxkanl  oi>erator  to  oi>erate 
and  suiK'rvise  f>|>eration  of  Sui>er(iu5ok 
and  sujkervise  ad  an<l  i>age  paste-up. 
Chance  for  promotion  to  sh<»p  foreman 
if  proven  worth  and  has  experience  on 
web  press  and  darkroom.  Write  Box 
1051.  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  STEREOTYPER,  semi- 
cylindrical  4-plaie  width  press.  Looking 
lor  settlerl  family  man  with  ability  to 
run  department.  A.M.  daily— Zone  4. 
Box  767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  with 
soliti  ex|>erience  in  cold-tyi>e  and  hot 
lead  <‘omiK)sition.  paste-up  and  ability 
to  exi>ert!y  organize  and  sui>erviKe 
growing  staff  on  an  award-winning 
daily  in  Southern  New  England.  The 
price  is  right  for  the  right  |X‘rson ! 
Write  today  giving  all  details  to  Box 
999,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


IF  YOU'RE  a  good  writer 
with  the  experience  to  prove 
it,  send  resume,  writing 
samples,  present  earnings 
to  Box  1030,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


We’ll  reply  promptly. 


PRE'.SSRO()M  FOREMAN  for  new 
weekly  offset  with  new.  mtxlern  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  1000,  Etlitor 
&  Publisher. 


l*roductton 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  60.000 
daily.  Modern  equipment — new  plant. 
Join  an  aggressive  management  team. 
Zone  2.  Box  989,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


PR  WRITER — Young,  energetic  writer 
with  year  or  mt)re  newspaixr  exjteri- 
ence  will  enjoy  the  challenge  of  the 
mtxlern  camrms  scene  as  university 
news  bureau  director.  $125  and  up. 
Zone  4.  Write  Bt>x  1032,  Exlitor  & 
Publisher.  Ptisition  will  |>e  filled  by 
Aug.  15. 


PO.SITIONS  \(  ANTED 


Promotion 


Um  xana  nambar  ta  Indieata  lacatlan  withaut  apaalflo  Idantlflaatlon 


PROMOTION  ASSISTANT 
(Northern  New  England) 

Growth  iKiaition  in  promotion  dei)art- 
nu-nt  for  college  gr.aduate  or  e<iuivalent. 
Must  be  iiersonahle-  able  to  speak  in 
public — and  have  facility  in  copywrit¬ 
ing.  Box  1022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NETWORK  NEWSMAN  with  advanceil 
degree  seeks  college  teaching  iM)sition. 
Mountain  States.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
or  northern  West  Coast.  Box  979,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pul>lisher. 


.4dministrative 


Public  Relations 


FACILE  FEATURE  WRITEK  for  PR 
Department  of  one  of  nation's  leading 
financial  organizations.  Should  have 
minimum  one  year  exi)erience  as  daily 
newspaper  reporter.  Journalism  maior 
preferre<l.  Salary:  $9,000-11,000  Re¬ 
sume  to  E.  ,1.  Meinke,  Personnel  Dept., 
iF.tna  Life  &  Casualty,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06115.  An  equal  opportunity  employer 


PUBLISHER — 12  years'  top  manage¬ 
ment  weeklies  and  dailies — wishes  to  re¬ 
locate  in  western  state.  Award-winning 
news  background,  never  losing  year  in 
advertising.  Offset,  letterpress.  Box 
1006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY! 
E'xi>erienced  news  etlitor  or  reporter  to 
perform  information  and  public  rela-  | 
tions  services  in  U.S.  Caribbean  area, 
beginning  middle  or  late  July.  Chal¬ 
lenging,  rewarding  opportunity  for 
liberal-oriented,  fast-moving,  energetic 
person.  Speech-writing  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Reply — listing  experience,  dale 
available,  desired  salary,  telephone 
number — to  Box  985,  BMitor  &  Pub- 
,  Usher. 


AWARD-WINNING  YOUNG  EDITOR 
with  10  years'  of  solid  experience  in  all 
phases  of  new;}paper  production — 
weekly  and  daily,  offset  and  letter- 
press — seeks  an  opportunity  to  move 
up  to  eiiitor-publisher.  Box  1026,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
21  years’  exjierience  all  phases  daily 
newspaper  operation:  18  years’  various 
management  positions,  including  10 
years  as  general  manager.  Age  46, 
family,  community  leader.  Presently 
Area  2  :  will  relocate.  Complete  resume 
Box  1043,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  July  11,  1970 
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Positions  Wonted . . 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


Aflmiuistratire  , 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Photography 

CENKRAL  MANAGER  of  hirtfe  weekly 
chain  hwkin^  for  l^etter  ^eoirraphic  lo-  j 
cation,  l>eltcr  opiK>rtunity.  Backj^round  ' 
inclu<les  advertisinj?,  e<litorial  and 
mechanical.  Creative,  promotion-minded 
with  8tn>n>r  sense  of  profit  makinj?. 
Box  lor)3,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Accountant,  newspaper  controller,  la- 
\yor  nejfotiator,  seeks  affiliation  with 
medium-sized  daily.  Exi)erienced  in  sys¬ 
tems  and  budgets,  letterpress  and  off¬ 
set.  Salary  negotiable.  Available  im¬ 
mediately!  Box  1038,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  of  50.000  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  would  like  to  move  up 
to  chief  executive’s  position  on  larger 
newsi>ai>er.  Age  38.  Box  921.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


.4rfi‘.s/.s — ('Mrtoonists 

EHITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Humorous,  hard-hitting:  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  metropolitan  daily.  B<»x  980, 
Blitor  &  Publisher. 


(Jreulation 

AGGRESSIVE  CONSCIENTIOUS  CM 
exi>erienced  in  all  phases,  metro  and 
small  paper.  Age  35.  Box  1015,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  JOB—  ! 

NOT  A  POSITION!  | 

Ambitious  35,  starte<l  delivering  news- 
pai)ers  in  my  home  town  in  the  South.  | 
For  the  past  10  years  1  have  oi)erate<l  | 
a  very  large  agency  in  the  northeast 
handling  A.M.,  P.M.,  and  Sundays.  ' 

My  si)eciality  is  Home  Delivery.  I  have  | 
driven  a  truck,  called  on  newsdealers.  i 
handled  vending  machines,  interviewed 
parents,  solicite<l  for  new  readers,  con¬ 
ducted  many  carrier  contests — both  for 
trips  and  prizes.  I  have  established 
routes  in  good  as  well  as  poor  sections  , 
of  my  large  area,  I 

Reason  for  desired  change:  want  to, 
rtdurn  to  the  South.  Best  of  references.  | 
I  never  said  I  was  a  Circulation  Man-  | 
ager.  However,  I  have  handled  more  | 
copies  than  many  Circulation  Managers 
from  delivering  to  stuffing  on  up 
BOX  1009,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

20  YEARS’  DIVERSIFIED  experience: 
l.ittle  Merchant,  mail,  motor  routes — 
all  phases  circulation  and  promotion. 
Box  1052,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTER  ' 

BOY  CREWS 
TUBE  ROtTTES 
ADULT  SOLICITORS  i 

(Working  w'ith  paperlwy)  i 

Our  organization  can  achieve  your  | 
grral.  We  will  consider  any  program  j 
from  200  orders  per  week  up.  Abso- 
lutly  top  talent  and  I>est  references. 
Box  1023,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

TOP-NOTCH  CIRCULATOR  available.  | 
10  years*  background:  heavy  on  car-  | 
rier  promotion,  single  copy  and  Home  1 
Delivery.  Presently  employed  as  assist¬ 
ant.  on  large  daily  and  Sunday.  Prefer 
Zone  2.  Best  of  references.  Box  1024, 
E<lilor  &  Publisher. 

rmrULATTON  manager  (Canadian) 
Experienced  all  phases  from  CM  14.000  i 
to  assistant  130,000;  three  years*  news¬ 
paper  personnel.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1029,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 
ZONE  3  OFFSETS 

Experienced  ad  sales  and  layout  man — 
32 — college  graduate.  Can  handle 
sports  and  other.  H.  D,  Watson,  189 
Maple  Dr,,  Paducah,  Ky.— 42001. 

18  YEARS’  general,  classified,  retail 
sales.  Desire  move  from  metropolitan 
paper  to  management  in  Northwest. 
Box  932,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FRUSTRATED  FLACK  wants  return  I 
to  news,  San  Francisco,  D.O.  area.  | 
Year  as  general  assignment  reporter. 
Top  references — B.A.  English.  Help! 
Box  904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  HUSBAND/WIFE  DUO 
Seeking  permanent  opportunity.  ’Take- 
charge’  editorial  managers  in  dead-end, 
static  slot.  Skilled:  hot/cold  type,  lay¬ 
out.  News,  TV  photo-jounralists.  Box 
906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  YOUNG  METRO  NEWS  EXECTUTIVE 
with  outstanding  management  experi¬ 
ence  is  searching  for  the  right  smaller 
daily  with  the  right  publisher.  Box  970, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  COPY  EDITOR  now  avail-  ; 
able.  Sober,  48,  reliable.  Area  4.  State 
salary.  Box  971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HONEST,  FAIR,  TOUGH,  imagina¬ 
tive  e<litor,  40,  seeking  an  executive 
editor’s  post  with  a  publisher  having 
same  qualities ;  also  sense  of  humor. 
Let’s  get  together  and  shape  up  a  staff 
and  a  town.  Box  967,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR- WRITER:  extensive  publica¬ 
tion  experience:  p.r.,  newsroom  back- 
1  ground.  Bo.x  966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  VETERAN  EDITOR  wants  to  locate  on 
'  newspaper  seeking  a  superior  presen¬ 
tation  of  national  and  international 
news.  Craftsman’s  job  guaranteed  on 
Washington  and  world  scenes.  Box  961, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  WRITER-EDITOR  tried  PR.  wants  to  ' 

I  return  to  writing:  J-school  diploma, 

I  24  years*  experience.  Prefer  High 
1  Plains  or  west.  1824  Almira,  Lawrence, 

I  Kans.— 66044. 

I  METRO  REPORTER/DESKMAN,  5 
I  years’  on  major  chain,  seeks  challnging 
I  post,  preferably  in  San  Francisco  area,  t 
On  coast  late  July  Box  1013,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  desires 
to  ‘break  in’  on  copy  desk  in  or  near 
I  larg  metropolitan  area.  Have  done  a 
'  little  copy  Siting,  but  wish  to  learn  it 
I  full-time.  M.S.  Columbia  J-School  Mili¬ 
tary  obligations  completeil.  Available 
I  immediately!  Box  994,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
'  Usher, 

SCIENCE-ECOLOGY  WRITER,  37, 
seeks  challenging  position  on  daily: 
other  offers  considered.  Science  gradu¬ 
ate,  3  years’  of  journalism:  also  for¬ 
mer  assistant  editor  of  science  publica¬ 
tion  and  research  writer  for  West 
Coast  park  an<l  recreation  department. 
R.A.P.,  P.O.  Box  15745,  Sacramento, 
Calif.— 95813. 

I _ 

REPORTER,  ready  to  go  to  work  after  ! 
serving  in  Marines.  Available  Sept.  1.  I 
I  (College  grad  (1968).  Age  23.  Prefer  I 
I  Zones  2,  3  or  8.  John  R.  Martin,^  630  ! 
1  (jane  Run  St  ,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. — 
40330. 

SPORTS  WRITER  wants  back  in 
I  field:  former  golf  writer  in  golf  capital 
of  world:  top  college,  pro  coverage. 

I  B.A.,  Famous  Writers;  3  years’  experi- 
I  ence;  desires  position  in  Zones  4,  6,  8, 

1  9  Box  984,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  SLOTMAN,  27,  married, 
college  graduate:  6  years’  experience. 
Prefer  metro.  Presently  No.  2  man  on 
Zone  4  metro  p.m.  sports  staff.  Refer¬ 
ences  and  clips.  Box  1018,  E<litor  & 

I  Publisher. 

.  1970  DARTMOUTH  GRADUATE.  Eng¬ 

lish  major,  seeks  beginning  job  writ¬ 
ing  for  small-to-medium  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Object:  to  learn  the  craft. 
A  concise  and  fluent  writer,  I  nee<l  a 
position  where  interest  and  drive  could 
overcome  lack  of  experience.  Zones  I, 
2,  or  3.  Box  1035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

)  MIDWEST  DAILY  TOP  NEWS  JOB 
sought  by  ex-managing  e<litor,  49.  now 
in  industry.  Copy  desk,  wire  ser\'ice. 
large  and  small  daily  exi)erience.  A.B., 

1  ,  SDX,  family,  highest  standards.  Can 
1  i  take  full  charge;  also  know  back  shop, 
ads,  front-office  basics.  Box  1031,  E<li- 
I  lor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  NEWSMAN,  ag¬ 
gressive,  young  (25).  seeks  challenging  I 
iKisition  in  Area  6;  five  years’  exiieri-  ; 
ence.  Marrie<l.  (jcxhI  references.  Can  ; 
handle  phoU>graphy,  si>orts,  e<Uting. 
Salary  open.  Box  1021,  Elitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  i 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
21,  on  me<lium  daily  and  free-lance  to 
wire  service.  Will  consider  all  offers — 
anywhere.  Box  981.  Elitor  &  Publisher 


PhoU^— Engravers 

YOUNG  J-(]RAD  looking  for  reporting  | 

si)ot  on  Zone  5  daily.  Talented,  respon-  !  PHOTOENGRAVER  with  more  than  15 
sible  and  ready  to  listen.  Box  1041,  I  years'  experience  as  owner-manager 
Editor  &  Publisher.  desires  to  manage  plant,  newspaper, 

— —  —  -  —  commercial  or  combination  shop  Com- 

EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  EDITOR  Plete  resume  on  request.  Box  933,  Ed- 
on  15M  daily  seeks  pennanent  iK>sition  itor  &  Publisher, 
in  suitable  area  for  raising  family. 

Send  re<iuiremenls  an«l  ’phone  number,  i  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Box  1042,  Elitor  &  Publisher.  n  ^ 

_ _ _  _  Pressmen — Stereotypers 

Young,  exi)eriente<l  .^PORTSWRITER  — - - - — - - — - - 

with  M.A.  seeks  to  relot^ate  on  p.m.  PRESSMAN,  27.  thoroughly  competent 
Box  1017,  Elitor  &  Publisher.  ir  all  phases  of  press  and  stereotype 

—  I  work,  desires  to  relocate.  Box  745, 

A  CRASHI.N'G  BORE  it  is  to  be  under-  [  Editor  &  Publisher. 

satisfie<I,  stymieti.  Copy  editor  seeks - - - - 

rim,  ma.vl>e  some  layout.  Wire,  six>rts,  ^ 

city,  suburban,  in  big  or  m^ium  city  PRINTING  PRESSMAN,  Duplex, 
-Zone  1,  2,  5.  Let  splendid  work  model  ^E  and  A  ;  offset  and  letterpress, 
break  from  me,  please.  Box  1037.  Edi-  Elitor  &  Publisher, 

tor  &  Publisher.  - - - - 

SKILLKU  TNVKSTIG.VTIVE  KEPORTEU  PRESSMAN— Kelly  B.  Vertical;  com- 
from  Detroit  Free  J'ress  seeks  job  on 
,.n..er  with  as  much  intettrity.  more 

Space  for  government,  politics.  An-  *  wnur-t. 

drew  Mollison  7716  E.  Jefferson,  De-  i 

troit,  Mich.— 4821  1.  Ph  :  (313>  567-  ,  - - - - - - 

0726.  Printers 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 

PRESSMAN,  27.  thoroughly  competent 
ir  all  phases  of  press  an»l  stereotype 
work,  desires  to  relocate.  Box  745, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTING  PRESSMAN.  Duplex, 
model  E  and  A  ;  offset  and  letterpress. 
Box  671,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  EDITOR  Small  dailies,  ] 
weeklies;  strong  on  local  news:  self¬ 
starter:  award-winner.  Seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge  as  editor  or  bureau  manager.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  scho'd,  county  and  munici¬ 
pal  reporting.  Box  1036,  Elitor  & 
Publisher.  ^ 

AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  EDITOR  I 
30’s  with  solid  news  an<l  top  manage¬ 
ment  ex|)erience,  wants  to  sjiy  gtxKl-by 
to  ice  and  snow.  Box  1019,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RECENT  GRADUATE  seeking  career 
in  journalism.  Wide  exi)erience  on  stu-  ! 
dent  newspaper;  marri^:  military  oh-  i 
ligation  complete<l.  Salary  and  'oca- 
tion  ojien.  Larry  Morris,  3003  May-  , 
wockI  pi.,  Louisville,  Ky. — 40220.  (562)  , 
459-4365. 


Free-Lance 

GOING  VIETNAM:  Have  commitment 
South  Zone  6  pajier.  Authorize<l  to  free¬ 
lance  outside  area.  Writer-photog¬ 
rapher.  Reasonable  rates — payment  on 
acceptance.  Rush  requests.  Box  982, 
Eiitor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTO  JOURNALIST  seeks  assign¬ 
ments  to  cover  N.Y.  area  events  for 
weeklies  and  publications.  Box  406, 
Rego  Park,  N  Y, — 11374. 


EXPERIENCED  IN  OFFSET,  LP 
30-year-old,  marrie<l;  presently  foreman 
of  pai>er  and  commercial  shop.  Known 
paste-up,  camera  (color  separation), 
strip-up,  web  presses,  photo  typesetters. 
Prefer  W^estern  states.  Sam  McMichael, 
550  ‘C’  Street.  N.W..  Ephrata,  Wash. 
—  98823.  (AC  509)  SK  4-4010. 

FOREMAN— ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
capable  of  making  cold  type  change¬ 
over.  Camera,  etching.  Photon,  color 
work,  cold  and  hot  type  composition. 
Available  imme<liately !  Will  relocate. 
Box  378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUSBAND/WIFE  COMBINATION 
Woman  knowledgeable  in  typesetting 
and  paste-up;  man  has  12  years  ex- 
I^erience  in  camera  and  press-  -7  in 
foreman’s  position.  Box  946,  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 


PriHluction 

Assistant  PRODUtTTION  MANAGER 
and/or  Composing  Room  Manager;  10 
years’  experience  with  150M  daily. 
Proven  cost,  quality  and  deadline  rec¬ 
ord.  Photon  200  and  560,  IBM  1130 
knowledge;  labor  experience:  college: 
extremely  aggressive.  Age  26.  Box  1003. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operators^^Machinists  \ 

MACHINIST- -All  hot  metal  machines, 
mixers,  quadders,  saws,  TTS,  TOU, 
Elrods.  Strip  casters.  Ludlows :  some 
eIe<*tronics  and  Linofilm.  Former  hea<! 
machinist.  19  years’  at  trade.  Wife  is 
TTS  i>erforator  operator.  Fairchild  and 
Star.  Ad  set  and  mark-up  for  IBM 
1130.  Union.  Bo.x  611.  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

MACHINIST.  34.  12  years’  exi>erience: 
fully  experienced  all  types  of  composing 
room  equipment:  wishes  to  relocate  in 
smalt  town  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Will 
answer  all  replies.  Box  648,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

MACHINIST  Electronics.  Photons,  | 
Ace  Elektrons.  Tai>e  operator  and  i 
rtgu’ar  linecasting  machines.  Former  I 
head  machinist.  Day  shift  only.  Large 
or  small  plant  and  or  town.  Box  960,  | 
i  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST — Ex|>erienoed  ALL  com- 
Iiosing  room  hot  metal  eouipment — 
seeks  job  newspai>er  or  commercial  , 
shop,  with  op]K)rtunity  to  learn  cold- 
tyj^e  pro<*ess.  Marriesl.  35.  References. 

1  Box  993.  Elitor  &  Publisher.  ; 


ONLY  GOOD  MANAGEMENT  makes 
a  process  click.  Why  not  discuss  what 
this  practical  printer  with  extensive 
newspaper  background  can  do  for  you? 
Hot.  cold-tyi>e  &  conversion  to  offset 
Available  because  of  sale.  Call  G.  Mar¬ 
tin  (AC  314)  CB  1-7900,  ext.  336. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
Proven  ability  all  departments;  heavy 
composing  room :  old-time  hot-type 
man  converted  to  cold-type:  can  con¬ 
vert  your  plant,  too.  Experienced 
latest  photo  composition  machines : 
know  all  ins  and  outs  of  prtKluction. 
Seek  challenge  with  progressive  paper 
willing  to  accept  changes.  Box  1046, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Puhlic  Relations 

EX-REGULAR  ARMY  CAPTAIN,  33. 
degree,  seeks  stimulating  management 
PR.  communications,  or  industrial 
e<liting  post  with  top  organization.  (Cre¬ 
dentials:  The  AP,  corporate  PR  and 
publications  (top  200  corporation), 
news  bureau  management :  advertising 
and  photo  basics:  5  years’  experience. 
Salary  now  $10,000.  New  England,  P.O. 
E>x  92,  Holden,  Mass. — 01520. 
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n  k.  m  mi  •  *  OT^'%7'  1  the  House  and  Senate — be 

Shop  Talk  At  thirty  nu a  sparks  m.d. .v^uMe^to, 

-■-  -I-*  present. 

ailU-S6CrCCy  —convening  of  House  com- 

By  Kc»l>ert  L.  Brown  •'  mittees  by  majority  vote  of 

Vk^ll  committee  members,  in  the 

Access  to  state  committees  CrU&dUC  eln"a  m^eetillp  on  request 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Rogers,  assistant  to  the  direc-  A  call  for  elimination  of  — Retaining  in  the  legislation 
Center  at  the  University  of  tor  of  the  Center  for  Radio  and  secrecy  in  Congress  was  issued  provision  for  radio-tv  broadcast 
Missouri  has  issued  a  detailed  Television  at  Ball  State  Uni-  this  week  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  coverage  of  House  committee 


Bv  Rc»l>ert  U.  Itrowii 


Access  to  state  committees 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Rogers,  assistant  to  the  direc- 


SDX  sparks 
anti-secrecy 
bill  crusade 

A  call  for  elimination  of 


report  on  public  access  to  state  versity,  Muncie,  who  also  hap-  Pro: 
legislative  committee.  It  was  pens  to  be  a  member  of  the  ety. 
prepared  by  Richard  W.  Card-  state  House  of  Representatives,  S 


this  week  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  coverage  of  House  committee 
Professional  Journalistic  Soci-  meetings,  subject  to  several 


y.  restrictions:  majority  vote  of 

SDX  announced  support  for  the  committee,  a  ban  on  broad- 


well,  general  counsel  for  the  also  found  the  situation  in  Indi-  a  bipartisan  effort  which  will  casting  testimony  of  witnesses 


Hoosier  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  report  is  a  state-by-state 


ana  serious  enough  to  conduct  get  under  way  July  13  when  appearing 
his  own  study  of  all  .50  states.  the  Legislative  Reorganization  without  1 


subpoena 


research 


the  Legislative  Reorganization  without  their  consent  and  a 
Act  of  1970  (H.  R.  17654)  is  further  ban  on  commercial 


examination  of  the  rules  gover-  piling  the  results  of  direct  scheduled  to  come  up  for  debate  sponsorship  of  such  broadcasts, 
ning  the  conduct  of  meetings,  questionnaires  to  all  governors,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  • 

voting  by  committees,  and  spe-  lieutenant-goveniors,  senate  Representatives  in  Washing-  Editor  appointed 
cial  rules  governing  the  con-  presidents  and  speakers  of  the  ton.  n  t  xt  i 

duct  of  the  news  media,  both  house,  has  been  prepared  for  The  bill  is  the  first  major  Dayd  L.  Nelson^  has  been 

print  and  electronic.  his  ma.sters  degree  in  journal-  attempt  to  revise  congressional  managing  editor  of  the 

The  .study  revealed  a  trend  ism.  procedures  to  emerge  from  a  (Ill.)  Review,  a  Chi- 

toward  more  openness.  It  found  He  was  prompted  by  the  fact  House  committee  in  24  years,  cago  suburb  weekly  published 
that  with  few  exceptions  com-  that  in  Indiana  a  reporter  or  according  to  Frank  Angelo,  by  Pioneer  Press  Inc.,  a  sub- 
mittee  hearings  were  “always”  a  member  of  the  public  can  at-  managing  editor  of  the  Detroit  sidiarj’  of  Time  Inc.  He  has 
or  “usually”  open  in  the  initial  tend  the  public  testimony  but  Free  Press  and  SDX  national  worked  for  the  Miami  Herald 


stage  to  hear  proponents  and  by  tradition  they  are  barred  president. 


and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


opponents  of  particular  bills,  from  attending  the  executive  The  amendments  that  will  be  • 

The  numlier  of  states  enjoying  .session  of  the  committee  in  proposed  to  it,  Angelo  said.  Circulation  moves 
open  committee  hearings  dur-  which  most  likely  a  vote  will  be  represent  “a  hard-headed,  real-  j)  i  i  «  v.  u 
ing  subsequent  discussion,  how-  taken  which  will  determine  the  istic  approach  aimed  simply  at  ,  oenike,  a 

ever,  dropped  off  markedly,  ac-  fate  of  that  piece  of  legislation,  opening  up  to  greater  public 

cording  to  the  report.  Mr.  Rogers  report  is  detailed  view  the  conduct  of  the  public’s  >Ji^nager  or  e  .  lu  au'ee 

,  o'X  .  .  '  ,  e _  _  _ _  n _ _ _ »  Journal  and  Sentinel  has  be- 


ever,  dropped  off  markedly,  ac-  fate  of  that  piece  of  legislation,  opening  up  to  grea 
cording  to  the  report.  Mr.  Rogers  report  is  detailed  view  the  conduct  of  1 

In  27  states,  votes  on  bills  in  in  quoting  officials  from  many  business  in  Congress. 


committee  are  “always”  or  states.  He  concluded  that  “it  Angelo  said  he  hoped  that  p,  ^  ^  ® 

“usually”  taken  in  open  ses-  appears  the  governors  and  lieu-  announcement  of  the  society’s  ^  ^  ewspapers  a 

sion.  Nine  states  answered  tenant  governors  or  senate  support  for  attempts  to  ^  P 

“seldom”  and  13  replied  “nev-  presidents  are  generally  opposed  strengthen  the  reorganization 

er”  when  asked  if  committees  to  the  use  of  the  executive  ses-  bill — particularly  as  it  relates 

vote  in  open  sessions.  In  the  sions,  while  the  house  speakers  to  congressional  secrecy — will 

majority  of  cases  where  the  are  in  favor  of  this  type  of  induce  SDX  chapters  to  encour-  When  School’s  OUt 

vote  is  not  conducted  in  open  activity.  age  their  local  members  of  .  , 

session,  the  vote  is  recorded.  Judging  from  both  of  these  Congress  to  support  the  effort.  If!  'Be 


aggregate  rather  studies  some  progi’ess  has  been  and  will  result  in  more  news 


than  by  individual  legislator. 


made  in  recent  years  in  obtain-  coverage  and  editorial  endorse- 


In  contrast,  according  to  the  ing  passage  of  “open  meeting  ment  for  the  campaign. 

Council  of  State  Governments  laws,”  or  their  equivalent,  but  The  bipartisan  effort  to 
in  1959  only  16  states  required  that  a  great  deal  of  work  still  broaden  the  bill,  Angelo  said, 
legislative  committee  hearings  remains  to  be  done  in  educating  will  have  as  its  major  objective 
to  be  open  to  the  public.  In  1965  public  officials  at  all  levels.  obtaining  a  record  of  how  each 

that  number  had  grown  to  20.  •  House  member  votes  on  legisla- 

In  Indiana,  the  Hoosier  State  attacks  amendments  when  the 

Press  Association  is  leading  a  ^  ",  .  House  is  sitting  as  the  “corn- 

drive  against  closed  committee  loss  rate  Oil  Ic^als  mittee  of  the  whole.” 

.sessions  of  the  general  assem-  John  K.  Zollinger,  publisher  present,  amendments  are 

bly.  The  drive  began  in  April,  thg  Gallup  (N.M.)  Indepen-  voted  upon  either  by  voice  vote, 
1969,  as  an  outgrowth  of  a  pro-  is  advocating  the  abolition  by  stand-up  “division  of  the 

posed  amendment  to  the  consti-  of  the  legal  rate  for  advertis-  house”  or  by  “teller-votes” — 
tution  authorizing  longer  and  placed  by  the  state.  In  its  where  members  file  past  tellers 

annual  .sessions  of  the  general  place,  he  ha.s  suggested,  the  pa-  who  count  them — but  do  not 
assembly.  pp^g  ’  should  be  allowed  to  record  tbeir  names. 

Mr.  Cardwell,  who  is  leading  charge  the  commercial  rate.  The  anti-secrecy  campaign 

the  fight  for  the  HSPA,  says  in  Since  1965  the  state  law  has  ^ay  focus  on  such  additional 
his  report:  “If  the  legislature  allowed  15  cents  a  line  for  the  issues  as: 

intends  to  function  as  a  full-  first  insertion  and  12  cents  a  — Requiring  a  rollcall  vote  to 
fledged  active  branch  of  gov-  line  for  each  subsequent  inser-  declare  a  House  committee 
emment,  it  must  expect  to  live  tion.  Zollinger  said  in  a  letter  meeting  or  hearing  closed  to 
by  accepted  rules.  Therefore,  to  the  Attorney  General  that  the  press  and  public, 
several  news-media  organiza-  “our  cost  of  manufacturing  and  — Requiring  public  disclosure 
tions  and  many  others  feel  the  distribution  is  almost  26  per-  of  how  each  member  voted  on 
time  is  appropriate  for  legisla-  cent  higher  than  the  average  issues  in  committee  and  sub- 
tors  to  begin  a  study  of  wheth-  earned  rate  on  legal  advertis-  committee. 

er  its  past  procedures  are  in  ing.”  — Requiring  that  all  commit- 

accord  with  accepted  principles  Carrying  legal  advertise-  toe  reports — and  particularly 
of  representative  government.”  ments  at  these  rates,  he  said,  is  reports  of  conference  commit- 
*  *  *  a  losing  proposition  for  the  tees,  which  reconcile  legislative 

.4nother  Hoosier,  Michael  K.  publishers.  differences  between  actions  of 


When  schoors  out 
in  the 

nation's  capital. 
The  Star 
is  there: 


— Requiring  a  rollcall  vote  to 


Send  a  Kid 
to  Camp 


This  summer  we'll  send 
more  than  1500  city 
kids  to  country  camps 
through  a  public  ap¬ 
peal.  It's  sponsored  by 
the  afternoon  newspa¬ 
per  in  Washington. 


The  Star 

Washington,  D.C. 
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“I’ll  never  forget  the  story  of 
Chicken  Little  and  her  wrong  conclusion!” 


(Moral — never  jump 
to  conclusions  without 
checking  the  facts . , . 
especially  so  before 
you  change  from 
stereotype  letterpress!) 


Misinterpreting  a  fact  and  changing  just  for  the  sake  of  change 
could  lead  to  costly  situations  from  which  there  is  no  retreat! 

This  is  especially  true  of  certain  plate  making  processes 
and— extremely  so  when  changing  from  stereotype 

letterpress  operations! 

We,  here  at  Wood  Flong,  have  spent  some  59  years  working 
with  graphic  arts  facts  and  we  believe  there  are  many  reasons 
why  one  should  look  at  all  the  facts  before  changing  from 

stereotype  letterpress. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N«w  York  Offic*:  551  Fifth  Ave.,  Phon«:  MU  7  2950 


SEKVING  THE  QHAPMIC  ARTS  INOUSTHV  iXClUSIVtL  V  SlMCt  1911 


Enter  the  18  th  annual 
Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Award  competition. 


Give  light  and  the  people 
will  find  their  own  way. 


It  has  been  25  years  since  Ernie  Pyle  was  killed  on  the 
island  of  le  Shima,  but  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  his 
writing  is  as  admired  now  as  it  was  then. 

To  perpetuate  his  memory,  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
announces  the  18th  annual  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Award,  presented  for  newspaper  writing  during  1970  most 
resembling  that  of  the  great  World  War  1 1  reporter  and 
columnist. 

Entry  deadline  for  $1000  cash  and  a  medallion  plaque 
is  Nov.  1 5.  Any  U.  S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or  newspaper 
reader.  Nominations  of  candidates  for  an  award,  including 
clippings  or  tearsheets  of  candidate’s  work  published 
during  1970  and  a  biographical  sketch,  should  be  sent  to: 


Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


